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Mason County, Cevas, 1845-1870 


MARGARET BIERSCHWALE 


ASON County, TEXAS, in 1845 was, no doubt, a land 
where numerous streams watered wild game and In- 
dians, where hills and vales fed their own production. 

After a rain, the country was verdant with grass and under- 
growth, shaded by oak trees, native pecans, and mesquites, nat- 
urally landscaped in wild myrtle bowered with bloom. The soil 
then, as now, varied from limestone in the central portion to 
rich, red-filled earth in the south. Sandstone abounded along 
with pockets of granite, mountain-like rocks, springs flowing 
uncharted and unmolested, wild fern and flowers in profusion; 
the land was wild and fertile. 

The history of the county falls into three divisions: the county 
settlements, the fort, and the town. Each has become an insep- 
arable part of the others. There is no tangible way of turning 
backward now except through records, histories, and verbal recol- 
lections. No definite record has been found of the first person 
who saw any portion of the present Mason County. It is said that 
a man named Billy Cox, who came in from the northeast, may 
have been the first resident of Mason.t A man by the name of 
Blaylock moved to the county when the first families began the 
overflow from Gillespie County,? but the day of his entering 
Mason is not known. There is reason to believe that there were 
some persons living in the area as early as 1845 and that there 
were settlers established when the drift of German Immigration 
Company colonists came from Fredericksburg as early as 1847. 

The German Immigration Company, first organized in Ger- 


1Frontier Times (Bandera, Texas), January, 1929, p. 161. 
2Don Biggers Papers, Mason Chamber of Commerce, n. d. 
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many in 1842, was formed by a number of German noblemen 
who met at Mainz.’ No progress in fulfilling plans made at that 
time was attained until 1844, when tracts of land were bought 
in the unsettled regions of Texas, and German immigration be- 
gan in seriousness. Prince Solms-Braunfels, the founder of New 
Braunfels, was the first commissioner-general, and it was through 
his foresight that settlements farther west were planned. In 
August, 1845, Baron J. O. von Meusebach left New Braunfels to 
find a suitable place for the establishment of other towns within 
the Fisher and Miller grant, which was in the region of the 
Colorado River between the Llano and San Saba rivers.* Under 
his leadership on May 8, 1846, the first families reached Fred- 
ericksburg, or where it was to be, after a sixteen-day trip that 
had been full of adventure, sadness, spirit, and fun.° 

Farther north of Fredericksburg at the main Comanche village 
on the San Saba River a treaty was made with the Indians by 
Baron von Meusebach, who succeeded Prince Solms-Braunfels as 
commissioner-general of the German Immigration Company. On 
March 2, 1847, Meusebach met twenty chiefs in council and 
concluded a treaty of peace with them which helped assure the 
safety of the colonists, permitted undisturbed surveying of land 
grants, and opened up trade between the settlers and the Indians.° 
The Indians were to be citizens, loyal and true, giving and taking, 
but in many cases the loyalty waned and there was too much 
taking. 

The Fisher and Miller Colony located more than three thou- 
sand German families in spite of deaths, hardships, and land 
difficulties.’ It has been noted that under one colonization con- 
tract a single man was allowed 160 acres and a married man 320 
acres.* In the Fisher and Miller grants in Mason County, records 
and abstracts show that the amount of land granted a single man 


3Selma M. Raunick and Margaret Schade, The Kothmanns of Texas (Austin, 


1931), 2-3. 
4R. L. Biesele, History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861 (Austin, 


1930) , 137- 

6S. O. Loving, “History of the Fisher and Miller Land Grant, 1842-1860” (M.A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, 1934), 1-37. 

6Raunick and Schade, The Kothmanns of Texas, 11. Also Moritz Tiling, History 
of the German Elements in Texas from 1820-1850 (Houston, 1913), 99. 

Frontier Times, November, 1928, p. 77. 

8Raunick and Schade, The Kothmanns of Texas, 12. 
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was 320 acres, while a married man received 640 acres.? These 
larger grants were made because of the more hazardous position 
of the lands, since most of the lands were located in the outskirts 
of what was then Bexar County, and occupation had to be cau- 
tious and slow in spite of Indian treaties. Gradually the settle- 
ments expanded, and grants were assigned in the remote portions 
of what is now Mason County. Too, newly arriving colonists had 
to accept grants farther into the wilderness parts. Some sold their 
land for ten cents an acre, for a horse and saddle, or small 
amounts of cash. Trades were made, with the more daring and 
adventurous pioneers exchanging small acreages they knew for 
larger places in unknown and uncleared regions. As early as 1848 
a few of the daring ones had moved as far north as Castell, Cherry 
Springs, Cold Spring, and Loyal Valley. 


THE Fort 


Regardless of Indian treaties and barter with individual In- 
dians, some of the tribes refused to be friendly, and the frequency 
of pillage alarmed the settlers. Assistance was sought from the 
United States government at Washington. After the war between 
the United States and Mexico in 1848, Federal forts and posts 
were established for the protection of the citizens and for the 
expansion of the newly acquired property in Texas. Among the 
posts created was Fort Mason. 

The site for the fort was selected by two hundred men under 
Lieutenant Colonel William J. Hardee, with Richard A. Howard 
as scout, sent from Fort Martin Scott near Fredericksburg to find 
a suitable location. The spot selected had a commanding view 
in all directions, and no doubt the choice was influenced by the 
high position and probably by a little persuasion on the part of 
Richard A. Howard, who later sold a portion of the land upon 
which Fort Mason was located to James Longstreet. The plans 
for the fort at Mason had been made in 1850, and the actual 
work on the buildings for the post was carried on by Brevet 
Major H. W. Merrill, with companies A and B of the First 


Dragoons. 
The building was directed with skill, for the workmanship 


®Abstract of Titles, Vols. I and II, property of Charles Bierschwale, Mason, Texas. 
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was of no meager labor and artisanship. The stone, lime, and 
wood used in the construction were obtained in the vicinity. 
The stone, a medium-brown, restful sandstone, was cut to right 
proportions and chiseled with care and consideration; there were 
large footstones, four or more feet, arches, pillars, and ornament. 
To the north and front were two large stone officers’ quarters, 
erected with two rooms and an openway between them. A piazza, 
or porch, extended across the front and back and the south side, 
afforded an excellent shade to watch the parades. These buildings 
were built in a rectangle around a parade ground, which had 
four divisions with a flag-pole in the center. To the right and left 
were two Officers’ quarters without the openways. To the west 
was a store and west of it the storehouses. Across a road farther 
on west were a ward, a bakery, blacksmithshop, and carpenter’s 
shop at the rear. The guardhouse and cell were of stone and the 
two kitchens at the west and east of the barracks along the south. 
It was not only a well planned and securely built fort, but one 
with a welcome. 

The post was established on July 6, 1851, by Brevet Lieuten- 
ant Colonel W. H. Harvey of the Second Dragoons, and it was 
named in honor of Lieutenant George T. Mason” of the Second 
Dragoons, who had been killed near Brownsville, Texas, on April 
25, 1846.1: There is some question as to the person for whom the 
fort was named, but most evidence points to Lieutenant George 
T. Mason.*? 


10“Fort Mason, Texas, was named by Orders No. 46, Headquarters 8th Military 
Department, May 15, 1851. Paragraph 3 of this order reads: ‘At the termination 
of the expedition into Indian country to be made under the command of Bvt. 
Lieut. Col. Hardee, Bvt. Major H. W. Merrill will, with his own and Captain 
Fowler Hamilton’s troop of Dragoons, establish a post on the Llano river in the 
vicinity of the German settlements. The new post will be called Fort Mason.” 
Letter from A. Gibson, Colonel, C. W. S., Librarian, Army War College. 

11“The other commissioned officer of the command, George T. Mason, of my 
class, refused to surrender; being a superior swordsman, he tried to cut his way 
out, and was killed.” General James Longstreet in his From Manassas to Appo- 
mattox (Philadelphia, 1896), 23. 

12In a letter to the writer Colonel Gibson discusses several possible sources of 
the fort’s name. 

“Search into the files of the 8th Military Department, and allied documents, 
does not reveal any official statement concerning the Mason after whom the fort 
was named. It is felt, however, that Bvt. Brigadier General Richard Barnes Mason 
is the most likely of the several possibilities. General Mason had died at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., July 25, 1850. He was Colonel of the Dragoons, and very well known 
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In checking the origin of the names of many Texas forts, it has 
been found that a considerable number are named for heroes in 
the Mexican War. Among these are Forts McKavett, Chadbourne, 
Graham, Harvey, and Martin Scott."* This would lend support 
to the claim for Lieutenant George T. Mason. 

The progress of the post from 1851 to 1855 seems to have been 
hindered by attacks, lack of troops, isolation, and the inadequacy 
of transportation, but most of the time it was a flourishing post 
that fulfilled its duties. Brevet Colonel W. G. Freeman inspected 
the post and made a detailed report to Washington in 1853. 


XVII ... Fort Mason (Inspected August 15, 1853) This post is 
situated 110 miles N.N.W. from San Antonio, on the old trail leading 
thence to Santa Fe, via the old Spanish fort San Saba. It lies between 
the Llano and the San Saba rivers, g miles from the point where the 
road crosses the Llano, 2 miles beyond Comanche Creck, and 23 miles 


in the army. Lt. George T. Mason, the only other strong candidate, was killed in 
Texas in April, 1846. He was at the time a end Lieutenant, 2nd Dragoons. The 
fact that he was killed in Texas, and that he was of the gnd Dragoons argues in 
his favor. However, it is felt that General Mason’s rank, well-known reputation, 
and the proximity of the date of his death to the time of naming the fort con- 
stitute a stronger case. Furthermore, the fort was named by Col. William S. Harvey, 
commander of the 8th Military Department, and it is more likely that he would 
name the fort after General Mason. However, it should be emphasized that no 
official confirmation is available.” 

The state marker on the site of Fort Mason states that the fort was named for 
Lieutenant George T. Mason. 

The Texas Almanac prior to 1936 states that the fort was named for General 
Richard B. Mason; 1936 and later editions read that the fort was named for Lieu- 
tenant George T. Mason. 

J. E. Grinstead, in Grinstead’s Graphic (Mason County, Texas), August, 1923, 
p- 13, says that “this fort took its name from Captain John L. Mason, who com- 
manded it for a time.” 

Z. T. Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas as Told in County Names 
(Austin, 1926), 226, states that the “... fort named after Richard B. Mason, who 
was born in Fairfax County, Va., Jan. 16, 1791 ... died at St. Louis, Mo., June 26, 
1850.” 

J. Marvin Hunter, “Brief History of the Early Days in Mason County,” Frontier 
Times, November, 1928, p. 65, says “... An expedition in charge of Captain Mason 
was sent out to choose locations for these posts. He recognized the natural advan- 
tages of a hill just south of the present town of Mason and marked it for a fort, 
which was called Fort Mason in his honor. The land upon which the fort was 
built was purchased in a hundred and sixty acre tract from Mr. Hick, the father- 
in-law of Mason’s present-day resident, Mr. Jacob Schuessler.” (A few of the 
relatives of Mr. Schuessler have related similar statements and are no doubt a 
partial source of Mr. Hunter’s account. The fact that a colored family by the 
name of Mason, supposed to have come to the community with Captain Mason, 
remains through the generations adds weight to the story.) 

18See Texas Almanac, 1936 (Dallas, 1936), 125-128. 
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distant from San Saba. The site is elevated ... commanding an 
extensive view of the surrounding country ... an unfailing supply 
of pure spring water is found within 400 yards. ... Mail matter is 


brought up weekly from San Antonio by special express. The build- 
ings were constructed entirely by the command and are substantial 
and comfortable. ... 

Capt. and Bvt. Col. C. A. May, 2d Dragoons, was in command of 
Fort Mason, with Head Quarters Band, and companies A and G of 
his regiment. ... The enlisted men present at the post numbered 138, 
including the absentees the strength is 149. For this command there 
are only gi horses, of which 22 are non-effective. Only a portion, 
therefore, of the garrison could appear as Cavalry. 


The officers present were— 


Field and Staff. Bvt. Col. C. A. May ... 1st Lt. T. J. Wood, Adje. 
2d Drag. Asst. Surgeon L. Guild. ist Lt. A. Tree 
was on sick report. 


Company A. ist Lt. J. A. Starr—in arrest since July 21, 1853, 
and the company was commanded at review by ed 
Lt. C. W. Field. 

Company G. ist Lt. James Oakes, (Bvt. Capt.) and ed Lt. C. W. 
Field. 


... The troops wore the old pattern uniforms—to which the Dragoon 
officers are much attached and reluctant to give up for the new dress. 
The men are armed with musketoons, sabres, and Colt’s pistols, and 
are furnished with the new black belts. Their appearance at both 
reviews was highly soldierly. In neatness of clothing, arms, accoutre- 
ments, and equipments, they were exceptionable. ... 

The horses were mostly thin, though they were thoroughly groomed 
and are provided with the best stables I have seen in Texas. ... 

The company quarters are neat and well ventilated; the provisions 
of the men were wholesome and well cooked, and the messing ar- 
rangements generally, excellent. There is a fine garden which con- 
tributes much to the comfort of the command. I was particularly 
pleased to find each company provided with a small library of stand- 
ard works. ... 

The presence of the regiment band tends greatly to enliven the 
post and render the men contented. It is required to play daily at 
stated periods for the entertainment of the command, and on such 
occasions groups of soldiers may be seen seated peaceably in front of 
their quarters and listening to the music with evident satisfaction. .. . 

On the whole, I think the post is in finer order than any cavalry 
station visited and second to none in the Department except Ring- 
gold Barracks. 
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QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT 


... Supplies are mostly obtained from San Antonio. The means 
of transportation are ten wagons, six mules each, five pack mules and 
six mules for expressmen. ... Issues of forage monthly to post ani- 
mals and the various trains passing, averages from 1,800 to 2,000 
bushels. ... Fuel is cut in the vicinity by the troops and no payment 
as yet has been remanded for it. There are one blacksmith and one 
wheelright at $45 per month, and a guide and interpreter at $40, are 
the only civilians employed. 

... The plank used in building is sawed by hand (as is the case at 
nearly every post) from timber procured at a distance of from ten 
to twenty miles. 

... Fort Mason was the first post in Texas at which I met Indians. 
They were of Tonkaway tribe, some thirty in number, and had come 
to beg... 

The hospital department, under Asst. Surgeon L. Guild, was in 
excellent condition. The building which is constructed of logs ... is 
considered sufficiently large for the wants of the command. Dr. Guild 
represents Mason to be remarkable healthy. ... The highest range 
of the thermometer was 95, in July—the lowest, in December and 
February, 20. 

... The country is not settled beyond Fort Mason.'* 


During the interim that the post was unoccupied, January 25, 
1854, to March 8, 1855, attacks by Indians became more frequent; 
hence it was necessary to reman the fort well, for Apache and 
Comanche raids continued to be devastating. In September, 1855, 
orders were issued to the Second Cavalry to move by easy marches 
to Texas.'® 


14Report from the National Archives, Washington, D. C., Records of the War 
Department, Office of the Adjutant General, General Information File. 

“During the first period, the following named officers were stationed at Fort 
Mason: 

Capt. (Bvt. Maj.) Hamilton W. Merrill, July 6, 1851 

Capt. (Bvt. Col.) Charles A. May, November 30, 1851 

Capt. (Bvt. Maj.) Hamilton W. Merrill, April 16, 1852 

Capt. (Bvt. Col.) Charles A. May, June 21, 1852 

Maj. (Bvt. Lt. Col.) Philip St. George Cooke, Dec. 25, 1852 

ist Lt. Arthur D. Tree, January 13, 1853 

Maj. (Bvt. Lt. Col.) Philip St. George Cooke, Feb. 2, 1853 

Capt. Washington I. Newton, April 30, 1853 

Capt. (Bvt. Col.) Charles A. May, July 31, 1853.” 

15Ibid., ‘Between March 8, 1855, when the post was reoccupied by Company A, 
ist Dragoons, and February 5, 1859, the following officers were stationed there: 

2d Lt. Charles E. Norris, March 8, 1855 

Col. Albert S. Johnston, January 19, 1856 
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Seven hundred and fifty men and eight hundred horses set out 
from Jefferson Barracks on October 27, 1855, under the command 
of Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston. 


It was a happy day for General Johnston, when, mounting his 
splendid gray charger, he led a regiment of United States regular 
cavalry, nearly 800 strong, on the road to Texas. As Texas was to be 
their home for some years, the families of the married officers accom- 
panied them. General Johnston’s wife and family were packed into 
an ambulance wagon, and occupied a tent ten feet square during the 
halts. They, with other families, accompanying the regiment, bore 
the hardships of the winter’s march and a gypsy-life with uncom- 
plaining fortitude. 


The separate companies were assigned horses: A grays, B and 
E sorrels, C, D, F, and I bays, G and H browns, K roans."’ Fifteen 
six-mule wagons were designated for the march. The inadequacy 
of the number caused a requisition to be made for 150 additional 
ones, but only 29 more were added along with an ambulance. 
Excess clothing and baggage were shipped by water, but the 
caravan was compelled to rely on the resources of the country 
for food and forage for the horses. 

The march was severe through Missouri, over the Ozark Moun- 
tains, through Maysville, Arkansas, into Indian Territory. Some 
casualties occurred, but in spite of hardships, there were inter- 
esting events and pleasurable incidents.** The Second Cavalry 


Capt. Edmund K. Smith, April 1, 1856 

Maj. (Bvt. Lt. Col.) Wm. I. Hardee, April 24, 1856 

Maj. George H. Thomas, June 21, 1856 

Capt. Edmund K. Smith, September 7, 1856 

Capt. Richard W. Johnson, March 3, 1857 

Maj. George H. Thomas, May 11, 1857 

Capt. Richard W. Johnson, November 8, 1857 

Maj. George H. Thomas, December 13, 1857 

2d Lt. Wm. E. Burnet, June 26, 1858 

ist Lt. John T. Schaaf, August 8, 1858 

2d Lt. Wm. B. Hazen, October 31, 1858 

Capt. (Bvt. Maj.) Larkin Smith, November 12, 1858 

2d Lt. Zenas R. Bliss, December 22, 1858 

Capt. (Bvt. Maj.) Larkin Smith, January 4, 1859 

2d Lt. Zenas R. Bliss, January 29, 1859.” 

16W. P. Johnston, Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston (New York, 1879) , 187. 

17George F. Price, Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry (New York, 
1883) , 31-32. 

18s]bid. “At Fort Washita ... the genial sutler, Sam Humes, gave an elegant 
dinner-party, and it was upon this occasion that Colonel Johnston proposed the 
memorable toast, ‘Hospitality, the off-spring of a noble sentiment.’” 
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passed through Preston, Texas, and arrived at the Cross Timbers 
on December 19. Christmas was spent in camp, and the troops 
arrived at Fort Belknap on December 27. The headquarters, 
with companies B, C, D, G, H, and I, were ordered to proceed 
to Fort Mason, and after crossing the Brazos, Colorado, and San 
Saba rivers, reached the fort on January 14, 1856. The quarters 
were not sufficient for the families; but tents were erected for 
the men, some of the families occupied rooms in the barracks, 
and others found places in the valley north of the post where a 
few picket and stone houses had been constructed. 

The companies had been there a short time when pursuits 
were made against Waco and Lipan Indians beyond Fort ‘Terrett. 
The Indians were routed, but the skirmishes frequently caused 
hardships and bloodshed for the soldiers. How many raids were 
repulsed and by whom is not recorded in any available material. 
In June, after Colonel Johnston’® had been ordered to San An- 
tonio on April 2, Companies B and G fought against the Co- 
manches while Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee was at Fort 
Mason.” 

During the summer the “Fort Mason Derby” was held; this 
event was carried out after the fashion of the then popular sport 
of having races for the amusement of the soldiers and the ladies. 
Captain Nathan G. Evans matched his famous horse, Bumble 
Bee, against Lieutenant Walter H. Jenifer’s Gray Eagle for one 
thousand yards and repeat. It was during a general court-martial 
session at Fort Mason when Colonel Johnston, Major Thomas, 
and other officers were present. Lieutenant Van Camp was Bum- 
ble Bee’s rider, while Lieutenant Jenifer rode his own Gray 
Eagle. It was an exciting derby; “the women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, the officers and men cheered themselves hoarse and the 
field was wild with excitement.” The ladies had bet gloves and 
handkerchiefs; the men, baskets of champagne—or a pay account. 
When the judges gave the final “go,” Van Camp made a dash 
for the inside, but Gray Eagle would not budge. Van Camp 
started back, but Captain Evans yelled, “Go on,” so that Bumble 
Bee went on by himself. The race was started over, and Bumble 


19] bid., 44-45. 
20A. L. Long, Memoirs of Robert E. Lee (New York, 1886), 178. 
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Bee won, but it was only after his rider had made vigorous use 
of the whip.** 

Changes accumulated; new men came to take charge as others 
left.** Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee was at Mason intermit- 
tently, since it was on the route from San Antonio to Camp 
Cooper, where he was stationed for some time; and, too, he was 
occupied with various duties of court-martial. On July 16, 1857, 
he received Special Order No. 8g assigning him still another 
court-martial, this time at Fort Mason.** Later he was stationed 
there. Colonel Lee left San Antonio on “December 19 [1860] 
for the comparative isolation of Fort Mason, the headquarters 
of the gnd Cavalry,” and arrived there on December 22.** He al- 
lowed his men to relax and enjoy the holiday. His manner and 
bearing bred friends among his soldiers and with the persons he 
met in the community; as a result of his encouragement of en- 
tertainment, activities that embraced the fort life and the settle- 
ment increased. Mrs. Wilson Hey, who was a young girl at the 
time Colonel Lee was stationed at Fort Mason, has related the 
events of a dance in his honor which she attended.** 

Interest began to turn from Indian raids and border troubles 
to more obtuse and heart-pulling anxieties. The misunderstand- 
ing between the South and North increased in bitterness. At 
Fort Mason Colonel Lee watched for a better turn of events, 
but instead, conditions grew worse. He received a message that 
was a direct order from the War Department, relieving him of 


21Price, Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry, 46-49. 
22“Between September 4, 1859, when the post was reoccupied by Troop A, 2nd 
Cavalry, and March ag, 1861, the following named officers were stationed there: 
Capt. (Bvt. Maj.) Earl Van Dorn, September 4, 1859 
ist Lt. Geo. B. Cosby, November 1, 1859 
Capt. Richard W. Johnson, December 8, 1859 
ist Lt. Geo. B. Cosby, January go, 1860 
Capt. Richard W. Johnson, February 16, 1860 
Capt. (Bvt. Maj.) Earl Van Dorn, March 1, 1860 
Capt. Richard W. Johnson, April 23, 1860 
Capt. (Bvt. Maj.) Earl Van Dorn, June 11, 1860 
(Promoted to Maj. 2d. Cav. per. letter from Sec. of War dated 8/7/60) 
Lt. Col. (Bvt. Col.) Robert E. Lee, December 24, 1860 
Capt. Richard W. Johnson, February 15, 1861.” 
From the National Archives, Records of the War Department. 
23Carl Rister, Robert E. Lee in Texas (Norman, Oklahoma, 1946), 92. 
24Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee (New York, 1983), 418. 
25Don Biggers Papers. 
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his duty and requesting that he report to Washington by April 1. 
On February 13, 1861, he climbed into an ambulance at Fort 
Mason for his departure to San Antonio, from where he was to 
proceed to the coast for further duties. While Lee was journeying 
to San Antonio, General David E. Twiggs surrendered all mili- 
tary positions to the state, and the authority of the United States 
was at an end in Texas. On March 2g, 1861, the fort at Mason 
was surrendered to the Confederate authorities. Captain Richard 
W. Johnson was in charge, and he has related an account of 
looking back, when he and his men were about a mile out of 
town, and seeing the fort in smoke, set fire, no doubt, by his men. 

The fire must have been extinguished, for no extensive damage 
is recorded. The buildings were left to Confederate authorities, 
but the personnel at the post when it was turned over to the 
Knights of the Golden Circle makes up another chapter. Colonel 
James Longstreet had occupied the fort at different times and 
had bought a tract of land, part of which had been leased for the 
post reservation, from Richard A. Howard.** Longstreet kept a 
portion of the tract as long as he lived. 

The history of the fort during the Civil War is vague and not 
consecutive. It was used by the settlers in the town when needed 
for the protection from Indian raids, which occurred less fre- 
quently, but with more vengeance. Mr. Frank Heintzen has re- 
ferred to a reference in the Freie Presse, San Antonio, June 1, 
1923, which says: “In July of 1862 van der Stucken’s company 
was ordered to remove Federal prisoners from Fort Mason.” 
Men from the settlement had formed a company of minute men, 
who were self-trained but earnest and willing. In spite of their 
efforts at protection, however, Indian raids became hazards to 
the happiness of the community during the war years when the 
garrison was gone. Among the citizens who aided in trying to 

28Deed Record, Book B, p. 84, Deed of Richard A. Howard to James Longstreet. 
“An undivided one-sixth (1/6) interest in and to the three tracts of land on which 
Fort Mason, Texas is situated, known as Survey No. 75 containing 320 acres, and 
the western half of Survey No. 87 containing 160 acres. Said Survey No. 75 being 


originally granted to Peter Birk and Survey No. 87 granted to H. Hick. ... In 
testimony whereof I hereunto sign my name at San Antonio, Texas, this 26 day of 
May 1860. 
RicHarp A. Howarp [Ls] Witnesses: Nat NuTcHELL 
EpwarD MILEs” 
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protect the settlers were: W. T. Linn, John O. Hare, James 
Crosby, and Robert Caveness. The minute men of Mason were 
organized with Alf Hunter as captain, but in spite of their train- 
ing, tragedies occurred. Tom Milligan, the sheriff, was killed by 
the Indians in 1861. Henry Kensing and his wife, who had been 
visiting a neighbor, were attacked and both were scalped alive; 
Kensing was found dead, and his wife lived only a short time. 
George W. Todd with his wife and daughter, Alice, and a colored 
girl were overtaken on their way home about four miles south 
of Mason. Mrs. Todd was scalped and lived only a few days; the 
colored girl was killed. Todd escaped to organize a searching party, 
but no trace was found of his daughter. Herman Lehman expe- 
rienced capture by the Apaches. Many such Indian depredations 
may be related, all of them having a similarity of plot, but dif- 
ferent aspects of detail. 

Not by hardships, but in spite of them, the town and county 
grew. The post was left unprotected but not unmolested; the 
buildings began to disappear to be used in the valley below the 
hill. A power of attorney became advisable. Such an instrument 
was given to Wesley Kirkpatrick, and it was signed at San An- 
tonio, Texas, on October 22, 1862. 

With the end of the Civil War, the efficiency of the government 
control over military life was slackened, but the fort again became 
a frontier abode for soldiers and officers sent out to continue 
their project.2” The need for protection and expansion had less- 
ened, but Indian activity had not entirely subsided. By March 
23, 1869, the country was grown-up and no longer required 
military defense, and the fort was permanently abandoned. 

Today the post site has grown up in weeds. Except for the 
marker put up in 1936, the only monument left of the once 
bustling fort is underground. A pick, shovel, and broom reveal 


27™“Between December 24, 1866, when the post was reoccupied by two troops of 
the 4th Cavalry, and March 23, 1869, the following officers were stationed there: 

Maj. (Bvt. Brig. Gen.) John P. Hatch, December 4, 1866 

Capt. John A. Thompson, April 8, 1867 

ist Lt. John Murphy, November 14, 1867 

Capt. Pythagoras E. Holcomb, April 15, 1867 

2nd Lt. J. W. Wham, August 28, 1868 

ist Lt. (Bvt. Capt.) Phineas Stevens, September 2, 1868.” 

The National Archives, Records of the War Department. 
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some of the foundations put in with degrees of permanence. The 
only consolation one may feel today is the sight of the stones 
taken from the fort in new walls in the valley below, where they 
were taken to erect part of the town, and there are compensations, 
of a kind, in knowing that new walls have been made of old ones. 


Mason County 


Even prior to the year 1858, the country was not young, despite 
isolated and uncleared land; Indians, a few traders, pioneers, and 
the establishment of the fort advanced the settlement in the area. 
A little town had spread out before the post site; spaces in the 
valley were filled in with a permanency that assured extension. 
The inhabitants were hard-working and ambitious for a county 
of their own; hence the leading citizens began to make prepara- 
tion to secure a county organization. George W. Todd was com- 
missioned to organize the county, and on January 22, 1858, the 
county was created. It was named for Fort Mason, and was taken 
from the former Bexar County, but most of it came directly from 
Gillespie County.** It was organized on August 2, 1858, with the 
following county officers: chief justice, John McSween; county 
clerk, George W. Todd; sheriff, Thomas S. Milligan; assessor and 
collector, L. Burg; district clerk, W. C. Lewis; commissioners, 
William Greenwood, Stephen Peters, Henry Houston, and Fritz 
Kneese. 

The first instrument of record was a transfer by Rudolph 
Wipprecht of Comal County to Francis H. Zitz and Frederick 
Kapp of New York City, of half section eight and half section 
nine for $200. This land was covered by patents No. 491 and 
No. 492 of the land originally granted L. Ganst in Fisher and 


28H. P. N. Gammel, Laws of Texas (10 vols.; Austin, 1898) VI, 58-59. “The 
following limits, to wit: Beginning at the southeast corner of San Saba county, as 
established at the present session of the Legislature, thence east with the south 
boundary line of San Saba county to the northwest corner of Llano county, as also 
established at the same session, thence with west boundary line of Llano county 
and its southwest corner; thence west thirty-one miles; thence north to the south 
boundary line of McCulloch county; thence east to the place of beginning. ... 
The seat of justice of Mason county shall be located on or within two miles of the 
tract of land on which Fort Mason stands; Provided, the proprietor of said tract 
of land shall donate to the county one hundred acres of land for town site; but 
otherwise, the county seat shall be located; by election as hereinafter provided for 
the other counties hereby created, and wherever located, said town shall be called 
Mason.” 
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Miller Colony, April, 1844.*° From November, 1858, to August, 
1863, three hundred deeds were put on record. On October 4, 
1858, one of the first cases was recorded.* 

The town of Mason was made the county seat, on May 20, 
1861, but it was not until August 26, 1869, that the election was 
actually carried out. The signing, sealing, and delivering of the 
land necessary was completed on July 13, 1870. It was donated by 
William P. Lockhart, Caroline S$. Lockhart, John W. Gamel, and 
Kate Gamel and signed by Ben F. Gooch, D. & C. C. M. C.* 
James E. Ranck and Ben F. Gooch did much to prompt the 
town’s growth. A surveyor named H. Biberstein measured the 
plots on his old gray horse, the horse stepping off the distance. 

When the post was built, a mail route was established extend- 
ing from San Antonio to Fort Mason and on to Camp Colorado. 


29Deed Book A, p. 2. County Clerk’s Office, Mason, Texas. 

30The Mason County Record Book A, pp. 129-130, gives the following account 
of this case. “W. C. Lewis vs. Ann Jackson, Court Decree, whereas Ann Jackson a 
free person of African descent, over the age of fourteen years, on the 4th day of 
October, A.v. 1858 filed her Petition in the District Court of Gillespie County 
Setting forth therein that she wished to choose William C. Lewis of Mason County 
for her master. The application of Petitioner coming on to be heard, the District 
certified that notice such Petition file has been give & posted up at the court 
house door, some six weeks previous to the commencement of the Session of the 
Court and produced to the Court the Notice. The Suscribing witnesses to Petition, 
J. McSween and J. Caveness, having been separately examined and apart from 
person designated in the Petition as the desired Master, declared under oath that 
they saw Petitioner make her mark in her Signature to Said Petition, that Said 
Petition was read by one of them, that it was her free act, that She was of African 
descent, that she was free—that she desired to choose W. C. Lewis as her master, 
that she was fully aware of the consequences resulting from the Success of her 
Application, that William C. Lewis is a resident of Mason. That he is District 
Clerk, a prudent intelligent business man—that he would make a good master— 
that each of them had every reason to believe it was her desire voluntarily ex- 
plained on her part & without coersion or undue influence on the part of Lewis. 
Petitioner Ann Jackson being present was examined in open court and informed 
by the court of her right that she was free to retract. She declared that it was her 
own free will and accord that she desired to become the Slave for life of William 
C. Lewis—that there was neither threats nor inducements held out to her, that 
She signed the Petition or Mark if the Prayer of her Petition should be granted. 
She knew that she would be just the same Situation as if she had been his Slave. 
She had been set free in Missouri on the 15th day of May 1851, had been in Texas 
six years, desired to continue to reside in the State and She would have to work 
for her living. ... It is therefore ordered and adjudged and decreed by the Court 
that the property in Petitioner Ann Jackson as a Slave for life. ... 

Witnessing hand and seal of Said Court in Court at Fredericksburg, this 23d 
day of November a.p. 1858. 

A. ERLENMEYER, Clk. C. G. C.” 
31Deed Record Book B, pp. 115-126. County Clerk’s Office, Mason, Texas. 
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A man named Striegler made the trip from Mason with an old 
brown mule every two weeks carrying two packets, one of mail 
and one of pistols and provisions. It was on June 29, 1858, that 
the post office was established at Hedwig’s Hill, a station on the 
route ten miles from Mason and about the same distance from 
Loyal Valley on the way to Fredericksburg. Louis Martin was 
the postmaster and a kind of host to the travelers passing through. 
The postmaster at Mason was George W. Todd with W. C. Lewis 
the deputy and Miss Marcia Crosby assistant. The delivery of 
mail became irregular during the war years, and after 1865 the 
route was changed, going from Mason to Menard, Fort McKavett, 
Fort Concho, Eagle Springs, and on to El Paso. By 1866 the 
service was triweekly, and in 1869 daily delivery began.** 

The lay of the land, fertile valleys, flowing streams, springs, 
heavy grazing areas, and cool shades made the country excellent 
for cattle raising. Men began to stock the open ranges before the 
war, and ranch houses began to appear in the county. Among 
the earliest was the Block House built in 1861 near the San Saba 
River some eighteen miles from Mason. The house was built by 
W. C. Lewis and Oliver Merrill as a headquarters for William 
Greenwood’s ranch.** During the war cattle roamed the hills, 
and at the end of the war the trade in cattle began in earnest. 

The town grew but its growth was limited. When the war 
began, there were two town lots listed at the value of $45, fifteen 
Negroes valued at $9,300 and 140 horses at $7,170."* At the end 
of the war, according to an account in the Texas Almanac: 


There were no troops at Fort Mason; but we have selected it as the 
county seat of Mason county, and have a good stone court house, a 
blacksmith shop built of stone, a trading house of stone, an excellent 
school, but no grocery. There are twenty-six families within a quarter 
of a mile of the post, and seventy-five bright healthy children, large 
enough to attend school. There is church service by a German 
preacher once a month in this neighborhood, but no regular meeting 
house. ... Last spring we sold beeves here at the pens at $15.00 per 
head in specie. ... Butter is worth 10 cents per pound, eggs 10 cents 
per dozen, honey six bits to $1.00 a gallon and venison hams 25, cents 
a pair.** 

82Biggers Papers. 

33Frontier Times, November, 1928, p. 68. 


34Texas Almanac, 1861 (Galveston, 1860), 245. 
35Texas Almanac, 1867 (Galveston, 1866) , 135-136. 
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Entertainment was simple; it had to be left to the ingenuity 
of the people. All-day dinners, barbecues, quilting parties, dances 
in the town, sing-songs, and hunting excursions were the chief 
diversions, not to mention the proverbial card and liquor parties. 
Wild game was abundant, and hunting afforded good sport. Fish- 
ing was often a pleasant way to spend the day and get double 
results for the effort. On Sunday afternoons horse and buggy 
rides offered a popular entertainment, and by 1869 Lace Bridges, 
who had established a hotel for the town, was profitably oper- 
ating a livery stable. 

The people in the community were in the main religious, 
and preaching was held in the homes of the residents. A Masonic 
lodge was organized during the war. 


McCulloch Lodge No. 273 was chartered June 1864 and located 
in Ranger Camp on the San Saba River; it was purely a military 
lodge; it was in the saddle. As far as known, the first Master was 
Dick Reed, Senior Warden—F. N. Miller, Junior Warden—J. F. Con- 
nor. This lodge met in the valleys where ancient brethren met. In 
1865, its membership dismembered and returned to their homes.** 


An account in the Descriptive Book of the District of Texas, 
July 1, 1858,°" states that there were about two hundred or three 
hundred acres of land under cultivation within four miles of the 
fort, eighteen ranches, and about a hundred inhabitants. By 1870 
Mason was the nucleus of a ranch town, well on its adolescent 
way to growth and security. Mason never did become a typical 
Texas cowtown, however, for it wore the mien of a western cow- 
town with southern features. 
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Che Rattle of Sabine Pass 


JO YOUNG 


In a low mud fort where the River Sabine 
Reaches the sea across a bar, 
A boy-like chief, with forty men 
And six old guns, sat counting them, 
And wondering tf such a force could stem 
Attack by men of war. 
—EUuGENE MILLIs. 


FTER the surrender of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, and of 

Port Hudson on July g, two objectives in the Southwest 

were considered by Lincoln’s government—Mobile and 

Texas. Major General Nathaniel P. Banks, commander of the 

Department of the Gulf, was in favor of attacking Mobile first; 

for he knew that eventually it had to be taken and that each 

day of delay meant stronger defenses to be overcome. “Consid- 

erations of general policy,” writes A. T. Mahan, noted American 

naval historian, “connected with the action of France in Mexico 

and the apparent unfriendly attitude of the Emperor, Napoleon 
III, toward the United States decided otherwise.’"! 

In Lincoln’s cabinet meeting of July 31, Secretary of State 
William Seward said that Louis Napoleon was “making an effort 
to get Texas” whereupon Seward urged “the immediate occupa- 
tion of Galveston also [of] some other point.”* Later that same 
day Secretary of Navy Gideon Welles, in company with Secretary 
of War E. M. Stanton and General-in-Chief W. H. Halleck, asked 
whether a demonstration was to be made on Texas to protect and 
guard the western frontier and whether Indianola was a better 
point than Galveston. “Halleck said he did not know,—had not 
thought of that. ‘Where,’ said he, ‘is Indianola?’ ’’* 

Six days after this meeting Halleck notified Banks that there 
were “important reasons why our flag should be restored in 
Texas. ... Do this by land[ing] at Galveston, at Indianola, or 
at any other point you may deem preferable ... the movement 
“2A. T. Mahan, The Gulf and Inland Waters (New York, 1883), 185. 


2Gideon Welles, Diary of Gideon Welles (Boston, 1911), I, 390. 
3] bid. 
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should be as prompt as possible.”* On August 10, Halleck sent 
to Banks more complete orders in which he recommended a 
campaign up the Red River; however, he again left the choice 
of action to Banks. 

Banks selected for his first objective Sabine City, situated at 
the mouth of Sabine River some thirty miles southeast of Beau- 
mont. This river was, writes one historian, “a line of great stra- 
tegic importance to the forces of the United States; as its pos- 
session would give to their forces short lines of operations against 
the interior of Texas.”® In Banks’ instructions to Major General 
William B. Franklin, in whose hands he placed the tactical com- 
mand of the expedition, Banks wrote: 


... you will proceed to Sabine Pass ... disembark your whole force as 
speedily as possible ... and if you can safely proceed as far as the rail- 
road from Houston to Beaumont, you will seize and hold some point 
on that line. Beaumont is probably the preferable point. ... After 
seizing such [a] point on the railroad, you will make reconnaissances 
in the direction of Houston.* 


Thus it is seen that Banks intended to utilize Sabine City as a 
base for operations in eastern and central Texas or, as one writer 
puts it, the capture was “doubtless intended as the first step in a 
campaign the results of which promised to be of the most brilliant 
and lasting character.’”? 

Besides the strategic motive for the capture of Sabine City 
there was perhaps an economic motive as well. A British Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Fletcher writes that near Sabine City there were 
forty thousand bales of cotton, the capture of which would have 
been very lucrative to the Federals.* As Banks and certain other 
Federals did on occasions speculate on cotton, Fletcher's words 
are probably well founded. 

To partake in the expedition Banks assigned the entire Nine- 


*Halleck to Banks, August 6, 1863, Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington, 1880-1901) , Series I, Vol. XXVI, Part I, 672. Hereinafter cited 
Official Records ... Armies. 

5J. Thompson Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy (New York, 1887) , 
521. 

‘Banks to Franklin, August 31, 1863, Official Records ... Armies, Series I, Vol. 
XXVI, Part I, 287. 
7Frank Moore (ed.), The Rebellion Records (New York, 1864), 426. 
sLieutenant Colonel Fletcher, History of the American War (London, 1866), 128. 
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teenth Army Corps, but because of a lack of sufficient transporta- 
tion at that time only the First Division, commanded by Brigadier 
General Godfrey Weitzel, could be sent. In all, there were about 
five thousand infantrymen with three field batteries and two 
heavy Parrott batteries.° 

From Commodore Henery H. Bell, commander of the Western 
Gulf Squadron in the absence of Admiral David Farragut, Banks 
obtained the use of the gunboats Clifton, Arizona, Sachem, and 
later the Granite City. These poorly equipped and badly func- 
tioning vessels were the only gunboats available which were of 
shallow enough draft to cross the six-foot bar at the entrance of 
Sabine Pass. Bell assigned Acting Lieutenant Frederick Crocker 
to tactical command of the fleet which, besides the gunboats, in- 
cluded seventeen transports.’® 

The expedition left New Orleans on September 5.1! The fleet 
was to arrive off the Sabine bar on the night of the sixth, but be- 
cause of the absence of the signal ship, Granite City, which had 
gone to Galveston to refuel, the fleet passed by the bar during 
the night.’? It was not until late on September 7, too late to at- 
tack, that the fleet was assembled outside the pass. It was decided 
that the attack on Fort Griffin, the fort guarding the entrance to 
the pass and situated about a mile and a half east of Sabine City, 
should be made on the morning of the eighth. 

Fort Griffin at the time of the attack was, writes a Confederate 
participant, E. P. Alsbury, 
an unfinished earthwork on the Texas side of the pass, destitute of 
any outer defenses, presenting three bastioned sides on the east, south, 
and west, the north and rear enclosed by a redout about four feet 
above the level. The work occupied high ground and commanded 


both the Texas and Louisiana channels. The former 300 yards; the 
latter at the distance of three-fourths of a mile.** 


*Report of Banks, September 5, 1863, Official Records ... Armies, Series I, Vol. 
XXVI, Part I, p. 286. 
10Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy, 521. 


11The city of New Orleans was in a state of great excitement on the morning of Sep- 
tember 4, 1863. A large expedition was leaving on some unrevealed, but avowedly very 
important mission. The levee was crowded with men, women, and children, where troops 
were embarking and transports were moving away down the Mississippi River among grim 
and sullen-looking men-of-war. 


From an account by Lieutenant Henry C. Dane in the New York Herald quoted 
in Clement Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History, (Atlanta, 1879), XI, 106. 

12The captain of the Granite City was later court-martialed for his absence but 
escaped punishment. 

13Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy, 524-525. 
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Defending the fort were the Davis Guards, forty-two men, for 
the most part Irish Houstonians, and two lieutenants—N. M. 
Smith and Richard W. Dowling. The men were part of the com- 
mand of Captain F. H. Odlam who on September 7 was in Sabine 
City pressing for reinforcements to withstand the impending 
invasion. 

Richard Dowling, second child of William and Mary Dowling, 
was born in Tuam, Galway County, Ireland, in the summer of 
1838. At the age of ten Dowling, in company with his parents, 
came to America, settling in Houston. On November 30, 1857, 
he married Elizabeth Anne Odlum in St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Church in Houston and by her had five children, two of whom 
reached maturity. 

Before the Battle of Sabine Pass, Dowling participated in sev- 
eral other engagements. He was at the recapture of Galveston 
on January 1, 1863, and three weeks later helped in capturing the 
Federal sloop of war Morning Light and the schooner Fairy at 
Sabine Pass. 

After the war, in partnership with his brother, Pat, he owned a 
“fashionable coffee and amusement house’’* in Houston. He 
died of yellow fever on September 24, 1867, and was buried in 
Houston. 

Dowling had known of the presence of an enemy fleet since 
the morning of September 7 and, though having only limited 
means, determined to withstand all attacks. The Confederates’ 
armament consisted of only six guns: “two 32 pounder smooth 
bores, two 24 pounder smooth bores, and two 32 pound howit- 

On the night of the seventh, Crocker met with Franklin and it 
was decided that the Clifton, with Crocker as captain, would go 
into the harbor at daylight and reconnoiter, and that further op- 
erations would be determined by the report of Crocker. About 
two o'clock that same night Dowling was informed by a sentinel 
that the enemy were signaling, and assuming an immediate at- 
tack, Dowling ordered all the guns at the fort manned. 


14Frances Robertson Sachett, Dick Dowling (Houston, 1937), 65. 


15Report of Dowling, September g, 1863, Official Records ... Armies, Series I, 
Vol. XXVI, Part I, 311. 
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At daylight on the eighth the Clifton entered the pass, anchored 
after crossing the bar (see map), and fired twenty-six shells at 
the fort, none of which did any material damage.** The Con- 
federates did not reply. 

Crocker signaled for the entire fleet to cross the bar. Four 
gunboats and seven of the transports then entered the pass but not 
without some difficulty in crossing the bar.’ 

At eleven o'clock the Confederate steamer Uncle Ben, Captain 
G. Hall commanding, one of the steamers ordered by Commodore 
Leon Smith to Sabine from Beaumont and vicinity, “came down 
the bay and advanced towards the fort. ... One boat [the 
Sachem] fired three shells at her, not doing any damage.’’!* 

While this engagement was taking place, Franklin in company 
with Weitzel and Crocker made a reconnaissance of the Texas 
shore. The small boat they were in did not reach land but 
“grounded in mud within 125 feet of the shore.” 

Franklin reasoned that it was impossible to land in the mud as 
his ‘“‘soldiers loaded with muskets and rations would [sink] ... 
to their middle.’’?° 

Franklin and his officers concluded that the best landing site 
would be a sandy stretch 1,000 yards from the fort (see map) , and 
in order to land there, the fort had to be silenced or at least have 
its fire attracted elsewhere. 

At noon, Crocker, Acting Master Amos Johnson, commander 
of the Sachem, and Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles W. 
Lamson, commander of the Granite City, met with Franklin on 
board the transport steamer Suffolk. In order to land troops at 
the site decided upon, they adopted the following plan: 


Three of the gunboats were to move up the channel to the point of 
separation; there two of them, the Sachem and the Arizona, were to 
take the channel to the right, and were to pass the fort by that chan- 
nel, drawing its fire. The Clifton was to take the left-hand channel, 
moving slowly up, and, when about half a mile distant, was to go 
at full speed, within grape and canister range, and engage the fort 
at close quarters. General Weitzel was to keep near the Clifton with 


16] bid. 

17The seven transports were the Suffolk, St. Charles, Landis, Exact, Thomas, 
Laurel Hill, and Gen. Banks. 

18Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, September 16, 1863. 

19Report of Franklin, Official Records ... Armies, Series I, Vol. XXVI, Part I, 295. 
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SABINE PASS, 
September 8, 1863. 
From a Tracing by G. D. ELLIOT, Asst. Bagr. 
' Department of the Gulf. 


GUNBOATS, 


A’—Granite City. 
B.- Sachem. 
C.—Arizona. 
D.—Clifton. 

TRANSPORTS. 
1,—Suffolh. Head Quarters. 
2.—St. Charles, 
3.—Landis. 
5.—Laurel Hill, grand. 
6.—Thomas. ’ 
7.—Gen. Banks. 

Position at commencement of 
engagement, 3.30 P. M. 

© Position at close of engagement, 
6.10 P. M. 


From Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series I, Vol. XXVI, 
Part I, p. 296. 
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a boat [General Banks] containing 500 infantry, wo were to land 
as soon as the Clifton began to go at full speed at the old fort; from 
there they were to advance upon the fort as skirmishers, endeavoring 
to drive the enemy from his guns, while the Clifton engaged the fort 
at close quarters. The fourth gunboat, the Granite City, was to sup- 
port this movement.?° 

Operations were set to begin at four o’clock that afternoon. 

At three-thirty o'clock the Clifton made the signal to up anchor, 
slowly moved up the Texas channel, and began to shell the fort.*! 
As planned, the Sachem and the Arizona then got underway, 
started up the Louisiana channel, and also began shelling the 
small earthwork.** By actual count, ninety-two shots were fired. 

Dowling held the fort’s fire until the ships were within 1,200 
yards at which time he “‘gave the command to stand by the guns, 
every man jumped to his post, not one flinched and the word 
‘fire,’ was soon given.”** Dowling concentrated his fire on the 
Sachem, which was about to by-pass the fort, and on the third or 
fourth round struck the steam dome, killing and wounding thirty- 
two men.** The Sachem’s commander, Johnson, “ordered the 
fire from the Parrott gun to be kept up, but the officer in charge 
informed” him “that nearly the whole gun crew had jumped over- 
board.”’** 

With the Sachem harmless and enveloped in steam, the Con- 
federates switched their fire to the Clifton which was slowly zig- 
zagging up the Texas channel. 

The most picturesque and perhaps the most accurate descrip- 


201 bid. 

21Report of Johnson, March 4, 1865, Official Records of the Union and Confed- 
erate Navies (Washington, 1914-1922), Series I, Vol. XX, 553. Hereinafter cited 
Official Records ... Navies. 


22At this moment, Com. Leon Smith, Capt. /F. H./ Odlum, Capt. //Wood and Dr.// 
Murry dashed into the fort, under a tremendous fire of grape and cannister. The little 
garrison greeted their arrival with cheers. Com. Smith being the ranking officer, shook 
hands heartily with Lieut. Dowling, and told him to pitch in and retain command, as a 
just appreciation of his gallentry. The arrival of the officers created much enthusiasm 
among the men and they urged them to stand by their guns until reinforcements should 
arrive, which were momentarily expected on the steamers Roebuck and Florida. 


From the Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, September 16, 1863. 

23Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, September 16, 1863. 

24"All eyes were bent upon her, when suddenly a shot was seen to strike her 
amidships, crushing in her sides and tearing her iron plating for the protection 
of her sharpshooters as a piece of paper, and causing her to careen and tremble 
from stem to stern.”—Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy, 523. 

25Report of Johnson, March 4, 1865, Official Records ... Navies, Series 1, Vol. 
XX, 
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tion of what then happened to the Clifton is found in the report 
of Acting Lieutenant Crocker, written a few days after the battle. 
Crocker writes: 


When the Clifton was about halfway up to the battery, I noticed with 
great surprise that the Granite City and the General Banks were still 
laying drifting across the tide, making no attempt to follow; at the 
same time a shot from the enemy struck the Sachem’s boiler, disabling 
her instantly and silencing her fire; but depending upon the support 
of the others, the Clifton kept on her course.** In a short time, how- 
ever, her wheel rope was shot away and she grounded [about five 
hundred yards from the fort] sooner than was expected, and in such 
a position that only three of her guns could [be brought to] bear on 
the battery, and with three [guns] we kept up the fight, making every 
effort to get the vessel afloat, but before we succeeded a shot passed 
through her boiler and machinery, disabling her completely. 

Until this time every man [had] stood to his post, and the fight 
was progressing favorably, but the steam drove all the sharpshooters 
off the upper deck. Many thinking the vessel was about to blow up, 
jumped overboard; at the same time the enemy got our range, and 
their fire began to tell severely. The vessel twice caught fire and the 
men were falling fast. My executive officer (Acting Master Robert 
Rhodes) fell mortally wounded. ‘Two other officers received wounds, 
and the men noticing that no support was near, many of them be- 
came unsteady; enough of them remained, however, to keep up a very 
effectual fire, which was being done with the faint hope that we might 
yet be supported, when I was met by two of my officers and informed 
by one of them that he had hauled down the flag and that we could 
not fight anymore. With great indignation I ordered it hoisted again 
and all to stand by their guns; but the example had become con- 
tagious, with few exceptions. The men had left their guns and were 
taking to the water. At the same time a shot from the enemy disabled 
one of my three guns, and the lock of another broke, the remnant of 
the crew firing it with a hammer. Under the circumstances and seeing 
that the Arizona failed to push on, the Granite City and General 
Banks [failed] to make the slightest attempt to support me, the 
enemy’s fire becoming more and more deadly, deserted by all but a 
few brilliant exceptions, I deemed it my duty to stop the slaughter by 
showing the white flag, which was done, and we fell into the hands 
of the enemy.”* 


26It was at this time that a “shot from the Clifton took off a handle of the 
elevating screw of one of the Confederate guns, hardly a second after Dowling 
had sighted the piece and moved to one side.”—Scharf, History of the Confederate 
States Navy, 525. 

27Renort of Crocker, September 12, 1863, Official Records ... Navies, Series I, 
Vol. XX, 540-541. 
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Back on the Sachem, Johnson, realizing that his situation was 
helpless, ordered his thirty-pounder Parrott gun spiked and mag- 
azine flooded and as soon as he became aware of the Clifton’s sur- 
render, he also raised a white flag. 

When the Confederates ascertained the Clifton’s surrender, 
they ceased fire and Dowling “raised a white handkerchief on his 
sword and advanced towards the beach,” where he was met by 
Lieutenant Crocker who had come ashore to surrender.** 


The gallant Federal, in handsome uniform, could scarce believe the 
dirty boy was his conqueror, or that the handful of men before him 
comprised the force which had calmly awaited a hostile fleet, and 
by their unaided effort had subjected it to defeat, with the loss of its 
two best gunboats.”* 


As Crocker and party had come ashore without side arms, 
Dowling ‘‘stated that he would accompany him back to the prize 
and receive his sword.’’*° 

While this formal surrender progressed on the Clifton, Com- 
modore Leon Smith, on board the Uncle Ben, took possession of 
the Sachem.** This action brought to a close the engagement 
which had lasted only forty-five minutes. 

According to Dowling’s captain, F. H. Odlum, the battle had 
resulted in the capture of 


two steamers, carrying thirteen guns, of which the Sachem had five— 
one a thirty-pounder rifled Parrott, an excellent gun, in fine order, and 
four thirty-two pounders. ... The Clifton, a regular steamship, carried 
eight guns. . all in good order. Besides these we captured a quantity 
of small arms of different kinds, together with a large lot of am- 
munition and naval stores of various descriptions, and also a good 
store of provisions and medicines. ... Neither of the vessels are ma- 
terially damaged, and can be easily repaired. 

Our loss was, strictly and positively, nobody hurt. Not a single 
man received even a scratch, and the fort but slightly injured, and 
the contents entirely uninjured.*? 


28Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, September 16, 1863. 

29Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy, 526. 

bid. 

310ther Confederate cotton-clad vessels by this time in the bay included the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company’s steamer, the Florida, commanded by 
Captain John Price; the steamer Roebuck, commanded by a Captain Richardson; 
and the gunboat Bell, commanded by Captain John W. Payne. 

32Report of Captain F. H. Odlum, September 9g, 1863, Official Records ... Navies, 
Series I, Vol. XX, 558. 
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The Federals had lost 19 killed, g wounded, 37 missing, and 
315 officers and men taken prisoner. 

After the surrender of the Clifton a small scale panic seized 
the Federal commanders. The Arizona, ignoring the pleas to take 
the wounded from the Sachem, began backing down the channel. 
She passed over the bar and once over, grounded; it was only 
during the night that she became free. The Granite City also 
backed out of any danger. 

General Franklin, noted for his disastrous meetings earlier in 
the war with Stonewall Jackson in the Valley of Virginia, suffered 
from acute and premature defeatism. In his report to Banks, 
Franklin painted a black picture of his situation. Despite his 
immediate superiority of almost thirty to one in troops, Franklin 
said: 


The enemy’s battery commanded the whole landing, and he could, 
with his battery and gunboats, have destroyed us at any time. 

The remainder of my force was outside the bar in vessels, all of 
which had to be lightened, and at least three days would have been 
required to land it. 

The stock of fresh water was nearly exhausted, and the animals 
were already on short allowance of water; the men were living on 
uncooked rations, and there was no fuel on shore for cooking. 

No fresh water could be obtained unless the fort was in our posses- 
sion, and the day’s experience had taught me that no attack which I 
could make with the troops which I had been able to get across the 
bar could possibly succeed. It would have been absurd to have at- 
tempted to have passed the fort with troops already inside of the bar, 
there being but one means of access to Sabine City, and this com- 
manded for 14% miles by six heavy guns and whatever field artillery 
the enemy might have. There was no time to send to New Orleans to 
get instructions, and I therefore concluded to recross the bar and 
return to the mouth of the Mississippi.** 


The expedition arrived at the Mississippi, September 11. 
Besides being a victory of arms for Texas and the South, Sabine 
Pass served also as a moral victory. “This victory,” writes ‘Uncle 


33Report of Acting Lieutenant Crocker, November g, 1863, ibid., Series I, Vol. 
XX, 542-543- 

34Two hundred thousand rations and two hundred mules were thrown overboard 
in an effort to lighten two grounded ships, the Crescent and the Laurel Hill. 
Franklin was unable to account for the loss of the mules. See Report of Franklin, 
September 11, 1863, Official Records ... Armies, Series I, Vol. XXVI, Part I, 297. 
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Ben’ in the Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph,* “will show to the 
world what a few determined men can do, when battling for a 
good and holy cause.” 

From the North came strikingly different comments on the 
battle. Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, said that 
by this battle Franklin achieved “the distinction of being the first 
American General... .who managed to lose a fleet in contest with 
land batteries alone.” 

Greeley added that, ‘““Decently managed, this movement could 
not have miscarried.’’** The northern government felt the same 
way. 

Gideon Welles’ entries in his diary relating to the battle form 
an interesting summation and conclusion and shed some light as 
to the responsibility in conceiving the expedition. He writes, 


September 22, Tuesday. ... We have information of a failure on our 
part at Sabine Pass, where an attempt was made to capture formi- 
dable batteries with frail boats, the army as spectators. The expedition 
appears to have been badly conceived, planned, and executed. A 
large military force was sent to take these batteries. Neither General 
Halleck nor the Secretary of War consulted the Navy in the matter. 
General Banks appears to have originated it, and made a requisition 
on Commodore Bell, who readily responded, in the absence of Far- 
ragut, with light boats built for transporting passengers in Northern 
rivers. Admiral Farragut was at the Navy Department when dis- 
patches were received from Commodore Bell, stating that application 
for co-operation and aid had been made on him, and how he had 
answered the call. When Farragut read the dispatch, he laid down 
the paper and said to me: “The expedition will be a failure. The 
army officers have an impression that naval vessels can do anything; 
this call is made for boats to accompany an army expedition; it is 
expected the Navy will capture the batteries, and, the army being 
there in force with a general in command, they will take the credit. 
But there will be no credit in the case, and you may expect to hear 
of disaster. These boats which Bell had given them cannot encounter 
batteries; they might co-operate with and assist the army, but that 
is evidently not the object. The soldiers should land and attack in 
the rear, and the vessels aid them in front. But that is not the army 
plan. The soldiers are not to land until the Navy had done an im- 
possibility, with such boats. Therefore there will be disaster.” The 
news of today verifies his prediction. This Sabine expedition was 


35September 16, 1863. 
86Greeley, The American Conflict, Il, 339. 
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substituted, I suppose, for that of Indianola, which I suggested, and 
we may now have the promised word of General Halleck. He will 
have heard from Banks. 

September 24, Thursday. ... Last July, on the suggestion of Seward, 
I was in consultation with him, Stanton, and Halleck in regard to 
Texas. ... I proposed a descent on Indianola. ... [Halleck] would 
consent to nothing, nor any consideration of the subject, till he heard 
from Banks; would then immediately notify Seward and myself. This 
was at least two months ago, and the last I have heard from Major- 
General Halleck, until we are now told General Banks organized an 
expedition to Texas. Heigho! the Sabine Pass? 


Except for the capture of the U.S.S. Granite City and the U.S.S. 
Wave on May 6, 1864, by the defenders of Fort Griffin, Sabine 
Pass was relatively quiet and free from the disturbing presence 
of a militant enemy until the end of the war. It was not until May 
25, 1865, six weeks after the surrender of Lee’s army, that the 
Union flag was raised over Fort Griffin. 

The defense of Sabine Pass in September, 1863, was unique 
in America’s military history. Approximately 45 men and six 
guns, not only withstood 1,500 men on twenty-one ships, but 
captured two gunboats and goo of the men and sent the remain- 
der fleeing back to New Orleans, so discouraging the Union 
command that no further attempt was made to penetrate Texas 
by way of Sabine Pass. 
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NE of the greatest difficulties faced by Texas settlers along 
the Colorado River during the years 1836 to 1871 was 
the transporting of supplies from the ports of Galveston, 

Indianola, and New Orleans to the settlements at Columbus, La 
Grange, Bastrop, and Austin. There was likewise the same dif- 
ficulty in getting the agricultural products, such as cotton, corn, 
and oats, from the farms along the river to the ports. 

There were no good roads. Carts drawn by oxen bogged down 
to the axles in rainy weather. The first railroad did not reach 
Austin until 1871. Hence, it is natural that the merchants and 
farmers along the river were anxious to improve it for navigation 
purposes. 

Politics also entered the picture. During the early years after 
1839, there was a continuous campaign to change the capital from 
Austin to some city to the south or east. Houston was the main 
contender. The issue was not definitely settled until the election 
of 1872. Austin newspapers during the period reminded the 
local citizens that improved navigation on the Colorado would 
aid Austin’s chances of retaining the seat of government. 

Inaccessibility limited the growth of Austin to such an extent 
that the 1850 Census listed the population at only 629. F. L. 
Olmstead in 1854 described Austin as the “‘pleasantest place we 
had seen in Texas,”” but he wroie that the figure of 3,000 set by 
the merchants as the population in that year seemed exaggerated 
to him. The 1860 Census credited Austin with a population of 
3-494." 

There were two major obstacles to easy navigation of the Colo- 
rado. The first related to the depth of the water. There were 
some shoals, and the water was lower at some times of the year 
than at others. This was not the main problem, however, because 
some steamboats were then constructed to draw only one and a 


1The Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, (Washington, 1853), 504; Fred- 
erick Law Olmstead, A Journey Through Texas (New York, 1857), 111; Population 
of the United States in 1860 (Washington, 1864), 486. 
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half to two feet of water. All plans set Austin as the upper limit 
for steamboat navigation because of the shoals and falls above 
that point on the river. 

The second, and greatest, obstruction to navigation was a 
collection of driftwood near the mouth of the river. Such obstruc- 
tions were found in many rivers. Rises would bring logs and 
whole trees downstream. This undoubtedly had occurred to some 
extent from the earliest times, but it was aggravated by the clear- 
ing of land by the pioneers. When the floating logs reached 
slack or tide water some twenty miles from the mouth of the 
river, they slowed or stopped their downstream journey. In this 
way large drifts were formed. Some remained in a floating and 
shifting state; others hit obstructions such as islands, fallen trees, 
and other drifts, and became stationary. These drifts were a 
serious obstacle to navigation. They formed a stopper near the 
mouth of the river that endangered or halted traffic in both di- 
rections. This collection of drifts was called the “raft.” 

The first recorded description of the raft of the Colorado River 
was in 1690; true to its later custom it obstructed navigation 
even then. Following the report made in 1690 by Alonso de 
Leon, the viceroy of Mexico sent an expedition in charge of 
Captain Francisco de Llanos to investigate conditions on the 
Texas coast. Manuel Joseph de Cardenas was the map maker on 
this expedition. His map of Matagorda Bay made in 1690 was 
used by Professor Herbert E. Bolton as the basis of the thesis that 
La Salle’s early settlement was on the Garcitas River rather than 
on the Lavaca, as generally believed. 

During the exploration of Matagorda Bay, Cardenas and his 
party sailed along the shore eastward to the mouth of a large 
river. Cardenas called it the Trinidad. To quote Professor Bol- 
ton: 

This stream was clearly the Colorado. ... On the sixteenth they 
ascended the eastern mouth of the river some ten or fifteen miles to 
a point near Beadle, and returned by the westernmost channel till 


stopped by a raft of drift logs, whence they turned back, and de- 
scended by another channel.’ 


?Herbert E. Bolton, “Location of La Salle’s Colony on the Gulf of Mexico,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVII (January, 1924), 183-184. Note, however 
that E. W. Cole in “La Salle in Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIX 
ng 1946), 473-500, maintains that La Salle’s settlement was on the Lavaca 

iver. 
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One hundred fifty years later the raft was still there, and it was 
probably larger than when it stopped the boats of the Spaniards. 
During the second year of the Republic, merchants and planta- 
tion owners of Matagorda, Columbus, La Grange, and vicinity 
set to work to make the Colorado navigable for steamboats. At 
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their request the congress of ‘Texas enacted a special law on De- 
cember 14, 1837, incorporating the Colorado Navigation Com- 
pany with its main office at Matagorda. The company was au- 
thorized to issue capital stock amounting to $125,000 in shares of 
$100 each “for the purpose of clearing a channel susceptible of 
navigation by steam boats or other craft for the Colorado River.’’* 

The 1837 act further provided that within four years the com- 
pany must open a channel which would permit steamboats to 
pass fifty miles upstream or forfeit its charter. The company 
could levy toll on steamboats and other craft using the river when 
the fifty-mile channel was completed, provided all toll money 
collected was used for removing obstructions in the river.‘ 

The Colorado Navigation Company had a survey of the raft 
made by W. D. Wallach, a civil engineer, in 1839. No successful 
action was taken largely because of the difficulty of selling stock 
to raise funds. 

William C. McKinstry made a detailed survey of the Colorado 
from Austin to the mouth at Matagorda in August, 1839. He 
published his findings in a twenty-five page book entitled, The 
Colorado Navigator with the descriptive subtitle, Containing a 
Full Description of the Bed and Banks of the Colorado River 
from the City of Austin to its Mouth. 

In the preface McKinstry recounts: 


On my trip down the river I met with very little encouragement 
from many of the citizens residing on the Colorado, the general im- 
pression being so strong that the river never could be made navigable 
for steamboats that before I had proceeded half way down the river I 
found it advisable not to trouble the people with my “visionary ex- 
pedition”, as many were pleased to call it. 

That the Colorado can be navigated by steam boats for more than 
six months of the year can not be doubted by persons who have had 
any experience in shoal water navigation, as it is well known that 
steam boats run on the Ohio, Cumberland and Tennessee rivers 
carrying from six to eight hundred barrels, and drawing only eighteen 
to twenty inches of water. 


The author advised boatmen who would use the book that 


the distances between the different points and towns, not being 


3H. P. N. Gammel, Laws of Texas (10 vols.; Austin, 1898), I, 1971. 
4Ibid., 1374. 
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measured with a chain, may possibly differ a little, but the depth 
of the water is right, or Gunter’s scale is wrong.° 


This uncertainty as to the correctness of the distance along 
the stream was well founded. McKinstry showed the river dis- 
tance from Austin to Matagorda Bay to be 472} miles while 
United States Geological Survey reports list the distance as be- 
ing only 280.9 miles.* 

One of the earliest descriptions of the raft is given by McKins- 
try. He tells of the last part of his trip in these words: 


Twenty four and a half miles of beautiful river to Robinson’s 
Ferry. 

Eight miles to Cane Island, at the head of which commences the 
upper Raft, there are four separate Rafts within the distance of three 
miles, and are considered the greatest obstructions to navigation of 
the Colorado. The dimension of these rafts together with the dif- 
ficulties and expense attending their removal from the river have been 
much exaggerated, as can be satisfactorily proven by reference to a 
correct survey of them made by W. D. Wallach, Esq., Civil Engineer, 
for the Colorado Navigation Company in the year 1839. 

Twelve miles from the foot of the lower raft to the landing at 
Matagorda, thence three miles to the mouth of the river where it 
empties into the Bay at Matagorda.’ 


The raft prevented steamboats from going up the Colorado, 
though keelboats were already in use on the river. 

Frank Brown records in his “Annals of Travis County and of 
the City of Austin” that 


late in 1839, a public meeting was held in Austin to discuss steam 
boat navigation of the river: 

Thomas W. Grayson was merchandising at Austin this winter and 
for some time following. He advertised in the Gazette that he was 
running two keel boats on the Colorado for the transportation of 
freight. These were small flat boats that went down stream with the 
current, guided by a rudder and poles. They came upstream assisted 
by sails, when the wind was favorable, but principally by poling.* 


5William C. McKinstry, The Colorado Navigator (Matagorda, 1840), i-ii. 

*Seth D. Breeding and Tate Dalrymple, Texas Floods of 1938 and 1939, Water- 
Supply Paper 914 (Washington, 1944), 48. 

™cKinstry, The Colorado Navigator, 21-22. 

8Frank Brown, “Annals of Travis County and of the City of Austin (From the 
Earliest Times to the Close of 1875) ,” chap. 6, p. 41. Brown went to Austin in 
1846 and lived there until his death in 1913. He was county clerk and later district 
clerk of Travis County. A typewritten copy and the original manuscript are in the 
Texas State Archives in the Capitol. 
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Delegations from the counties along the lower Colorado met 
at Columbus on June 1, 1842, to make plans to remove the raft. 
A committee of five, consisting of Colonel J. R. Lewis and Colonel 
G. W. Ward of Matagorda County, William J. E. Heard and A. 
M. Lewis of Colorado County, and J. W. Dancey of Fayette 
County reported that a careful examination showed that the raft, 
if united would extend one and a half miles in length. They 
estimated that $30,000 would be required to remove the obstruc- 
tions and recommended that committees of three from each county 
be appointed to raise money by subscriptions. The work on 
the project was to start when $10,000 had been raised. The dele- 
gations unanimously adopted the report.® 

Two more years elapsed, and still there were no steamboats on 
the Colorado. 

On January 18, 1844, the congress of the Republic rechartered 
the Colorado Navigation Company. Only minor changes in the 
1837 act were made. The Republic was given the right to repay 
the company for all its expenses in removing the raft any time 
within thirty years, whereupon the act would be null and void 
and toll charged no longer. A stipulation was also inserted pro- 
viding that all vessels and all freight belonging to the government 
of Texas should pass along the river toll-free.” 

The La Grange Intelligencer carried on June 13, 1844, the long 
awaited news that a steamboat was to be built for the Colorado 
Navigation Company by Samuel Ward, a local merchant. The 
engine and equipment had been purchased in Pittsburg, and the 
boat was to be built at the head of the raft. The completion date. 
had been set as November 1, 1844. Operations would start im- 
mediately thereafter. The editor declared: 


We have, also, to congratulate the country that through the energy 
of Mr. Ward, the Stock of the “Colorado Navigation Company” has 
been taken; and from the known indefatigable character of that 
gentleman, the public may rest assured that the Raft will be re- 


moved at the earliest period." 


9Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), June 22, 1842. 
10Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 937-940. 
11La Grange Intelligencer, June 13, 1844. 
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The Kate Ward, the Colorado Navigation Company steamboat, 
arrived at Austin on Sunday evening, March 8, 1846. The whole 
city turned out to celebrate the great event. Major B. L. Beall, 
commandant of the post, ordered an artillery salute fired in the 
Kate Ward’s honor. John S. Ford, editor of the Texas Democrat, 
wrote: 


Among the many events which make a new era in the history of 
a place, none are more important than the arrival of the first steam 
boat. ... The fertile valley of the Colorado is, as it were, unlocked, and 
the treasures of the “mountain frontier’ will be poured into the lap 
of commerce.!? 


The Kate Ward was a sturdy, side-wheel steamer, 115 feet in 
length, 24 feet in the beam, and had two engines of 70 horse- 
power each. She drew only 18 inches of water without cargo 
and was capable of carrying 800 bales of cotton. In reply to 
questions regarding the prospects of navigation on the Colorado, 
William J. Ward, captain of the Kate Ward, wrote a brief state- 
ment for the editor of the Texas Democrat. 


Mr. Editor, Sir, in giving you a description of the Colorado River, 
I would say that in my opinion, it is the best in the country for navi- 
gation, for the reason that it furnishes more water at a low stage 
than any other, and with the improvements which are required on 
all streams of this kind, will become a good one for navigation as high 
as this place. The improvements required are the cutting away the 
hanging timber on the banks, and blocking up the small passages 
which take the water from the main channel of the river. There is 
_no place where the water is confined to one channel, which will not 
admit steam boats running at low water successfully.%* 


The Kate Ward was imprisoned above the raft, however, and 
was able to transport goods only as far as the head of the raft. 
Finally, in a time of high water in 1848, the Kate Ward escaped 
around the raft to the bay. 

In the spring of 1849, a movement again developed to do some- 
thing about the raft. A plan was presented whereby a channel 
would be made around the raft following the Kate Ward’s track. 
A committee investigated the proposal and reported on March 17, 
1849, that the by-pass plan was unsound as the raft would soon 


12Texas Democrat (Austin), March 11, 1846. 
13] bid. 
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form past the mouth of the canal and stop up the new channel. 
The committee recommended what must have seemed an old 
story by that time, namely, that the raft be removed. The esti- 
mated cost was set at $30,000."* 

Meetings of delegates from the six counties of Matagorda, 
Wharton, Colorado, Fayette, Bastrop, and Travis were called. 
They met at La Grange on May 5, 1849, and decided that each 
county should appoint two commissioners to examine the raft and 
also to receive subscriptions of money or labor. Another meeting 
was held at Columbus on June 25. By this time some cash had 
been raised, and there were promises of more. A sum of $2,000 
was allotted to a Mr. Grasmeyer and a Mr. Carter to begin re- 
moving the raft with the idea of learning how difficult and ex- 
pensive the whole undertaking would be. 

The raft spread out over five miles, but it actually would have 
covered only one and one-third miles if it had been continuous. 
A Mr. Grimes of Alexandria, Virginia, who had done similiar 
work along the east coast, examined the raft and offered to re- 
move it for $40,000. At this same time a raft was obstructing the 
Red River. H. O’Neal of Pineville, Louisiana, offered to re- 
move this raft and keep the channel clear for a five-year period 
for $80,000. 

Another meeting was held at La Grange on September 1, 1849. 
By this time Grasmeyer and Carter were in the process of re- 
moving the raft."° The problem of raising sufficient funds was 
just as great as that of removing the raft. It was decided to re- 
charter the Colorado Navigation Company. This was done by 
special act of the legislature on September 5, 1850. 

The company was organized by Thomas J. Hardeman, John 
W. Gordon, John D. Newell, Eli Mercer, C. K. Tate, John F. 
Miller, John Rabb, John W. Darcy, George Hancock, and John 
Craft. The act authorized capital stock of $150,000, in shares 
of $25 each. Shareholders elected twenty commissioners; these 
in turn elected six directors who chose a president. 

Section 6 of the act authorized the directors to “have immediate 


14/bid., March 31, 1849. 
15[bid., April 7, 1849; April 28, 1849; May 19, 1849; July 7, 1849. 
16Texas State Gazette (Austin) , September 8, 1849. 
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control and supervision over the work of removing the obstruc- 
tions in said river, and opening the same for navigation.” 

In order to encourage subscriptions to the stock of the company, 
the legislature in Section 13 of the act gave the company the 
right to levy toll on all freight going up and down the river until 
the “full amount expended in removing the obstacles in said 
river, together with ten per cent interest per annum thereon, 
shall be refunded.’’* 

Any county might pay its proportionate share of the expense of 
removing the raft. This proportion would be based upon the 
tax assessment lists of the six counties along the lower part of 
the river. After the county paid its share, freight shipped to or 
from that county would be toll free. 

The act of 1850 also provided, in Section 15, that any or all 
of the six counties might levy taxes to pay off the county shares. 
This was made contingent upon the approval of the tax by a 
majority of the citizens of the county. The county commissioners 
court would then assess the tax.’ 

The year 1850 is also to be remembered as the year in which 
the United States government first made a survey of the river. 
This was with a view of determining whether it could be made 
navigable for steamboats. 

Captain Henry Cheatham, of the Corps of Engineers, a Lieu- 
tenant Smith,” of the Topograpical Engineers, and a survey party 
left Austin on February g, 1850, under orders from the secretary 
of war to survey the Colorado. Captain Cheatham wrote a brief 
report from Matagorda on March g, 1850, to the editor of the 
Gazette: 


From Austin to the head of the Raft, it may be safely pronounced a 
fine river for boats capable of carrying a burthen of four hundred 
bales of cotton. ... I would recommend the employment of a stout 
steam boat in removing the Raft. This is, in fact, the only practicable 
plan to effect it.*1 


17Gammel, Laws of Texas, III, 805. 

18] bid., 805-806. 

19] bid., 806. 

20Apparently Second Lieutenant William Farrar Smith of Vermont, a graduate 
of the Military Academy. See Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dic- 
tionary of the United States Army from Its Organization September 29, 1789, to 
March 2, 1903 (2 vols.; Washington, 1903-1904) , I, go4. 

21Texas State Gazette (Austin), March 16, 1850. 
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This report declared that the Colorado raft was not so large 
as the raft in the Red River. It estimated the length of the 
Colorado raft as being 3,509 yards and the expense of removing 
it as $50,000." This report bore fruit during the years between 
1852 and 1855. 

Five years and a month after the arrival of the first steamboat, 
another side-wheel steamer made the trip to Austin. The Colo- 
rado arrived on April 7, 1851. A public meeting of celebration 
and speech making was held at the Capitol that evening. The 
Colorado started its return trip the next afternoon.” 

Frank Brown records two other items of information about the 
Colorado. 


On the down trip the boat took aboard a large load of pine lumber 
at Bastrop; and on reaching La Grange, on the 14th, added 400 bales 
of cotton to her cargo. She arrived safely at the head of the raft on 
the 19th, and a few days thereafter returned up the river, but not so 
far as Austin—in fact she never revisited the capitol city, though she 
remained successfully in the trade on the lower river for some time.** 


Matagorda teamsters devised a method of carrying the cargoes 
of the boats around the raft. Teams met the boats at the head 
of the raft and shuttled the bales of cotton and other freight to 
Matagorda. Here it was loaded on other boats and shipped to 
Galveston. 

Brown wrote that on March 5, 1853, the Colorado hit some 
obstruction which tore a hole in its hull. The boat sank about ten 
miles below La Grange. Brown adds, “It was not suited to the 
river, as it drew too much water.’ 

During 1851, the Colorado Navigation Company was at work, 
and $15,000 worth of stock was sold. These funds were used in at- 
tempting to clear a channel through the raft. The results ob- 
tained are found in a report dated December g, 1852, sent from 
Matagorda by Lieutenant William H. C. Whiting, Corps of Engi- 
neers, to the chief of engineers at Washington. He reported on 
the work already accomplished by the Colorado Navigation 
Company. 

227bid., March 16, 1850; Brown, “Annals of Travis County,” chap. 14, p. 7. 
23Texas State Gazette (Austin), April 12, 1851. 


*4Brown, “Annals of Travis County,” chap. 15, p. 9. 
*5Ibid., chap. 16, p. 5. 
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This work was undertaken by a man named W. T. Ward, an ex- 
cellent practical engineer of great energy and sound judgment. I 
form my opinion not alone from the general testimony in his favor, 
but especially from the results he showed with very small means. The 
season of 1851 being very favorable, at an expense of but $17,000, he 
cleared twenty miles of river from its mouth, giving the requisite 
depth of water at low stages, viz: four or five feet, for the most part 
through a vast collection of snags and raft, floating in some places 
and in others a solid bed of timber. He made use of machinery 
ingeniously devised by himself. [The Kate Ward had been converted 
into a snag-boat.] The failure of the company to supply him with 
hands at the most critical time, prevented the successful completion 
of his labors. The foot of the raft is now twenty miles from the 
mouth of the river. It consists of about seven miles of timber; of 
this, three miles, from the lower end, are a solid bed of logs, their 
depth varying from ten to twenty feet; the remaining four consists of 
floating drift.?® 


That was the nearest the Colorado Navigation Company ever 
came to removing the raft. The writer was unable to find any 
record of tolls ever being charged for freight on the river, and 
it is evident that the company did not make charges because it 
never succeeded in removing the raft. 

A La Grange newspaper, in 1851, carried an article which in- 
dicated that navigation was increasing on the river. It reported 
that freight charges had been reduced to sixty cents per barrel 
by the steamers plying between New Orleans and the port of 
Indianola in Matagorda Bay. “Warehouses will be built on the 
wharves [at Indianola] as at Galveston, in which to store goods 
destined for reshipment in boats of the La Vaca, Colorado, and 
Guadalupe rivers.’’*? 

The Colorado Navigation Company held a stockholders meet- 
ing at Columbus on October 1, 1852. T. J. Hardeman, of Bastrop, 
was retained as president of the company. The only business 
transacted was to make provision for the care of the Kale Ward. 
The company’s steamer was then in Matagorda Bay and in need 
of repairs following her use the preceding year in clearing twenty 
miles of channel. 


28Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 33rd Cong., 1st Sess., Sen. Doc. (1853), 
II, 567. 

27Texas Monument (La Grange), July 30, 1851. The port of Indianola was just 
below Port Lavaca. It was abandoned after the hurricane of 1886. 
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Hardeman declared that the company was out of debt but was 
not at work on the river as there was no money in the treasury. 
His financial report showed that $25,790 in stock had been sub- 
scribed but only $15,030.09 had been paid into the treasury. The 
company had been forced to suspend work because the pledges 
had not been paid. The breakdown by counties was as follows: 
MarTaGorpDA County—$6,625 subscribed and $5,067.75, paid; 
WHARTON County—$6,650 subscribed and $2,955 paid; 
CoLorapo County—$3,667.50 subscribed and $2,067.50 paid; 
FAYETTE County—$1,270 subscribed and $375.25 paid; 
Bastrop County—$3,936 subscribed and $3,108.55 paid; 
Travis County—$3,641.50 subscribed and $1,456.04 paid.** 

The Rivers and Harbors Act of August go, 1852, included an 
appropriation of $20,000 for “improvement of navigation of the 
Colorado River, Texas.”** This undoubtedly was a result of the 
survey of the river made by Captain Cheatham in February, 
1850. This appropriation was enthusiastically hailed by the Colo- 
rado Navigation Company, and one of the Austin newspapers de- 
clared: 


With the $20,000 from the general government, and the amount due 
from the stockholders [of the Colorado Navigation Company], no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained that the river can be made 
navigable at least to the town of Bastrop, and probably to this city.*° 


In his report of December g, 1852, to the chief of engineers, 
Lieutenant Whiting recommended a plan of action which in- 
cluded the purchase of the snag boat owned by the Colorado 
Navigation Company. He stated: 

This boat [the Kate Ward] now lying idle and out of repair at 
Matagorda, may be bought for $3,000. $2,000 more are required to 
put her in first-class working order; her hull is very sound and strong, 
her boilers in excellent condition, and her machinery generally in 
order, with the exception of one of the cylinders. I think that to buy 
and rebuild this boat would be cheaper than to build another.** 


The secretary of war approved Lieutenant Whiting’s recom- 


*8Texas State Gazette (Austin) , October 9, 1852. 

29United States Statutes at Large, X, 57. This same act appropriated $100,000 
for removing the raft on the Red River. 

80Texas State Gazette (Austin), October g, 1852. 
, 31Adnnual Report of the Secretary of War, 33rd Cong., 1st Sess., Sen. Doc. (1853) , 
I, 568. 
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mendations on March 29, 1853, with the proviso that the Colorado 
Navigation Company “‘Interpose no obstacles to the prosecution 
of the work authorized by Congress.” 

The United States government purchased the Kate Ward in 
July, 1853, and repaired her that fall. A pestilence at New Orleans 
and in Texas delayed repairs.** 

The United States Engineers started to work on the channel in 
November, 1853. Instead of removing the raft they dug a by-pass 
channel around the raft and through a series of lakes because the 
engineers had early decided that the $20,000 appropriation was 
much too small to remove the raft itself. This alternate plan had 
been rejected by a committee of citizens four years before. By 
March, 1854, the Corps of Engineers had completed the channel, 
and a boat passed through it. 

March, 1854, was the first time that steamers could ply directly 
from Indianola to Columbus and La Grange through a relatively 
safe and navigable channel. 

The chief of engineers reported on November 29, 1854: 


The new channel is reported to be steadily improving, and has al- 
ready been of much utility. A number of cotton boats have passed 
through, as well as two steamboats, one of which has made several 
trips loaded.** 


No funds were appropriated to deepen the channel and remove 
the snags upstream. Lieutenant Whiting had advised the chief 
of engineers in 1852 that an additional $8,000 would be re- 
quired to improve the river above the raft, and the secretary ot 
war asked Congress for an additional $10,000 for the fiscal year 
ending on June 30, 1855. The appropriation, however, was not 
made. The chief of engineers reported in the winter of 1855 that 
a gang of men had been employed in the second quarter of 1855 
to keep the channel clear of driftwood left by a rise in the river.” 

This is the last reference made to the Colorado River by the 
Corps of Engineers until 1882 when a report was made to the 
secretary of war on the navigation of Matagorda Bay. 

821bid., 570. 

331 bid., 223. 

34Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 33rd Cong., 2nd Sess., Exec. Doc. 


(1854), Il, 167. 
35Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 34th Cong., ist and end Sess., Sen. 


Doc. (1855), II, 266. 
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The best period of navigation the Colorado ever experienced 
was during the years 1854-1860. The Betty Powell was built at 
La Grange in 1853. It made regular trips between La Grange and 
Galveston until about 1860 and had a capacity of 500 bales of 
cotton. The Kate Ward and the Colorado have been referred to. 
Two smaller boats, the Lareno and the Moccasin Bell, made trips 
as far up the river as Bastrop. Flat boats operated as far as Aus- 
tin from the time the first settlements were made along the river.** 

Three factors combined to stop navigation on the Colorado 
just as it was getting well established. The first was the outbreak 
of the Civil War; the second was the coming of the railroads; 
while the third was the formation again of the raft. 

No one removed the driftwood which collected at the mouth 
of the new channel in 1859 and 1860. By 1860 the channel was 
clogged again. The river had remained open only a short five 
or six years. 

On May 31, 1873, the Texas legislature incorporated by special 
act “The Wilson Creek and Colorado Canal Company.” The 
company proposed to dig a canal from the fork of Wilson Creek 
in Matagorda County to a point on the Colorado River above 
the raft. For recompense the company was to have the right to 
charge toll on the use of the canal; and when the work was com- 
pleted, the state land commissioner was to give the company not 
more than sixteen sections of public land for every mile of canal 
constructed.** The company was unsuccessful in its attempt to 
dig a canal. 

The raft grew larger year by year. A second campaign, similar 
to that of 1837-1854, was not waged against the raft until 1915- 
1929. The destruction wrought by the floods of December, 1913, 
and May, 1922, alarmed the citizens of the lower valley; and they 
secured the passage of a measure which they hoped would pre- 
vent a recurrence of the damage of the preceding years. Primarily 
because of the great flood damages, the Texas legislature passed an 
act which in fact donated to reclamation districts the state ad 


36Colorado River Improvement Association, “Statement on Colorado River” 
(Austin, 1915), 1-2. This unpublished report was prepared by Arthur A. Stiles, 
state reclamation engineer, and W. E. Long, secretary of the association, and sub- 
mitted to the secretary of war on August 31, 1915. 

37Gammel, Laws of Texas, VII, 1425-1427. 
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valorem taxes in all of Wharton County and in Precincts One, 
Two, and Four of Matagorda County for a maximum period of 
twenty-five years. This measure received favorable votes of 83 
to 33 in the House and 26 to o in the Senate and was approved 
by Governor Pat M. Neff on June 4, 1923.** 

According to the act, Wharton County and the three precincts 
of Matagorda County were required to organize themselves into 
conservation and reclamation districts and vote bonds before 
October 1, 1924. The bonds were to require an annual retirement 
payment at least as large as the amount donated by the state. The 
money was to be used to clear the raft from the channel of the 
river, build levees and drainage canals, and maintain the system 
after it was completed.** 

One of the best descriptions of the problem facing this section 
of the Colorado Valley is found in Section 5 of the act of 1923. 


The fact that a great raft of logs, trees, and other drift has formed 
in the Colorado River between the towns of Bay City in Matagorda 
County and Wharton in Wharton County, which completely ob- 
structs the channel of said river for several miles, and is rapidly 
building up stream, and so dams up and retards the flow of water, 
that during every rise in said river it overflows the country adjacent 
thereto and inundates large territory of fertile lands on both sides of 
said river in said counties, and during the great floods of recent years, 
and particularly those of 1913, 1914, and 1919 and 1922, the flood 
waters of said river owing chiefly to said raft, partly submerged the 
towns of Bay City and Wharton, and overflowed a large area of fertile 
and cultivated lands in both of said counties of Matagorda and 
Wharton whereby great property damage was sustained, crops and 
livestock destroyed, and human life lost and endangered, constituting 
a great public calamity.‘ 


Matagorda County voted bonds amounting to $695,000 and 
Wharton County voted bonds for $540,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. It is interesting to contrast this with the estimate 


88This was Senate Bill 54, introduced by Senator T. J. Holbrook. There are two 
provisions of the Constitution of Texas which permit the release or donations of 
all or a portion of state taxes which are collected in a designated area in case of 
public calamity. These are Section 10 of Article 8 and Section 51 of Article 3. 
The first provision requires a two-thirds vote of the entire membership of each 
house. See Opinion No. V-226, May 28, 1947, of the Office of the Attorney General 
of Texas. 

89General Laws of the State of Texas, 38th Leg., end C. S. (1923), 103-105. 

40] bid., 104. 
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of $50,000 which Captain Cheatham considered would be suf- 
ficient to remove the raft in 1850. The raft, however, had grown 
considerably since that date. In 1900 the head of the raft was 
thirty-one miles up stream. By 1928 it had grown fourteen miles, 
the head being forty-five miles from the mouth of the river.*! 

The reclamation districts started the work of clearing out the 
channel in 1925. They adopted an interesting technique in re- 
moving the massive collection of logs and other debris, which had 
defied all previous efforts of man over a period of nearly a hun- 
dred years. A channel, eighty to two hundred feet wide and 
twenty to thirty feet deep, was cut along the east bank of the 
river. Part of the east edge of the raft was removed. By 1928 this 
channel had been opened the entire length of the raft. 

The engineers made the force of the river water assist them 
in removing the raft, which the river had formed. The flood in 
the summer of 1929 poured through the channel with such force 
that it swept practically the entire collection of drift out into 
Matagorda Bay. 

The drift, however, was not yet disposed of; for it clogged the 
bay and retarded the flow of the river at its mouth. Finally in 
1934, the reclamation district in Matagorda County cut a channel 
two hundred feet wide and nine feet deep from the mouth of 
the Colorado straight through the mass of logs in the bay and 
across Matagorda Island into the Gulf of Mexico. This flood- 
discharge channel is 6.4 miles long and is kept open now by the 
Corps of Engineers to protect navigation on the Intracoastal 
Waterway.* 

The two reclamation districts in Matagorda and Wharton 
Counties have spent over $1,200,000 in removing the raft, open- 
ing the mouths of tributaries to the river, keeping the channel 
open, rebuilding old levees, and constructing twenty-three miles 
of new levees.** 

41B. F. Williams, “Report of the Inspection of the Lower Colorado River from 
Wharton to Bay City” (1928), 3. This unpublished report, dated May 24, 1928, 


was made by the state reclamation engineer. It is in the files of the General Land 


Office. 

42State Reclamation Departinent, Lower Colorado River Reclamation Study 
(Austin, 1936), 8. 

43H. P. Bunger, Irrigation and Flood Protection, Austin to Matagorda, Texas 
(1938) , 5. This is Report No. 20 for the Bureau of Reclamation. The total bond 
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Although the Colorado River raft is no longer an obstruction 
to navigation, there is no commercial navigation on the river at 
present, but Bay City hopes to have barge transportation as far as 
that city in the near future. In the River and Harbors Act of 
1938 Congress authorized the construction of a barge channel 
nine feet deep from the mouth of the river to Bay City, which 
is seventeen miles upstream. This will connect at the mouth of 
the river with the Intracoastal Waterway which extends from 
Florida to the border of Mexico. Up to 1949, however, Congress 
had not appropriated the funds for constructing the channel to 


Bay City.** 


issue of the Wharton County district was repaid by 1935; consequently the state 
taxes have not been donated to that district since then. Matagorda district, how- 
ever, has continued to receive tax remissions; the amount received in 1945 was 
$45.797-09. See the records of the State Comptroller of Public Accounts. 

44Bay City Lions Club, Historic Matagorda County (Bay City, 1947), 1-49. 
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Che Background and Development 
of Brahman Cattle in Cevas 
CHARLES SCHREINER, III 


orE than one-half of the cattle of the world have some 

Brahman blood in their veins. In view of this, many 

more persons on this earth should know something 
about Brahman cattle in addition to the fact that the bulls of 
the species are used in rodeos. Before dealing with Brahman 
cattle in the United States and in Texas specifically, however, it 
would be well to grasp a little knowledge of the climatic and 
other conditions which have developed this hardy breed in India, 
its native land. 

Brahman cattle have been bred in India for over four thousand 
years, at the least. No one knows the actual source of this species 
of cattle, although various authorities have different opinions on 
the subject. 

Brahman cattle show more extreme characteristics in India than 
in any other country. This fact has led to the contemporary 
belief that they originally developed in India itself. From India 
they have spread over most of Africa and Madagascar, across 
Indo-China and Asia Minor, and in recent times (at least recent 
times compared to the times in which they spread into Africa 
during the conquests of the Greek Empire by the Persians) , they 
have been introduced into Brazil, the West Indies, Central Amer- 
ica, and Mexico, and now are fast becoming one of America’s 
favorite breeds of beef cattle. 

In general, the blood of the Brahman is found in almost every 
tropical and sub-tropical country in the world. Brahman cattle 
have not penetrated temperate Asia or Europe yet; nor have they 
gone into the more mild and tick-free part of Brazil and the 
regions south of it. 

Several breeds or types of Brahman cattle have been developed 
by the natives of India and also by nature itself. Large, muscular, 
hardy types have been evolved for heavy hauling or what might 
be classified as heavy oxen duty. These are largely the Guzerath, 
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Krishna Valley, and others. Another group has been promoted 
for use as milk producers and at the same time as draft animals. 
Examples of this type are the Gyr and Sind. There is a third 
classification: the breeds used for lighter duty and more speedy 
movement, such as the Nellore breed, with longer legs and head. 
An interesting anecdote illustrates the prowess of this last group. 

Some years after Wellington had conquered the Rajah of India, 
there was a crown ruler of that country known for his fast-step- 
ping trotting horses. Every time the Englishman drove his horses 
he would be smothered by the dust stirred up by “driving cattle” 
used by the local rajah. The Englishman became so disgusted 
that he sent to England for the fastest span of horses Great Britain 
could produce. They arrived in great secrecy, and the pompous 
crown ruler took his horses out for a short run, secretly hoping 
that the “cow driver” would come along so that he could in turn 
throw some dust in the “cow driver's” face. No sooner had he 
“warmed up” his steeds than the span of Brahman speed cattle 
appeared, hitched to the rajah’s new gig. The magnificent im- 
ported English horses challenged the cows, and much to the Eng- 
lishman’s disgust, the cows, in a short space, again threw dust in 
his face—only one example of the diversity of Brahman cattle. 

All of the various types and breeds of Brahman cattle were 
developed from the type of cattle of the general category Bos 
indicus, while the English breeds of cattle, such as Shorthorn, 
Hereford, and Angus, and the dairy breeds are of the class Bos 
taurus. 

A number of articles have been written on the “sacred cow” 
of India, but most of them are rather misleading. The general 
concept is that all cattle in India are sacred, and consequently un- 
touchable and undisturbed. As has already been stated, Brahmans 
in India are used for milking and as draft animals. The ‘“‘sacred 
cow” belief dates back several hundred years, when India was 
having one of her most severe famines. According to the sources,” 
a Hindu priest noticed the slaughter and starvation of Brahman 
cattle all over the land. Fearing their complete extinction, he 
appealed to the rajahs “to send one bull and four cows” to be 


1Brahman Breeder-Feeder, X11 (January, 1946), 1, 2. 
2Wilson Gresham, The Benefit of Brahman Cattle in the United States, Texas 
A. & M. College Bulletin, May, 1947. 
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blessed and preserved.* After the animals had been blessed by 
the priest, they became immune to physical injury and were free 
to roam where they desired, even to the point of entering any 
house they wished, no matter if it belonged to a person of the 
lowest caste or of the highest. The priest also made the condition 
that these animals be blessed annually. According to a friend of 
the author, Juba Dutia, owner of a large herd of Sind cattle near 
Calcutta, India, Brahmin is the name given to a bull (an ordinary 
bull at first, but one that his master is tired of), that has had a 
certain mark, a kind of a brand, put on him. The bull then 
becomes sacred and cannot be touched by the people of the Hin- 
du religion. Dutia says that only specially marked bulls are sacred 
and that the other cattle can be milked, used as draft animais, 
and so forth, but not eaten. These are called Mutani by the 
people of his faith. 

Even in times of extreme famine Indian cattle are not slaugh- 
tered, either to stave off human starvation or to put the cattle 
“out of their suffering.” They have to exist as best they can. This 
religious system has been extremely useful to the inhabitants of 
India, for when the rains come and end the drouth, cattle are 
still alive and able to pull the plows, and to make the planting 
of a new food crop possible. This would probably not be the 
case if persons were allowed to kill cattle for food during such 
a time of distress.* 

In a discussion of Brahman cattle one cannot fail to mention, 
even if it be only as a matter of curiosity, a race of dwarf Brah- 
mans, which do not even reach the size of 80 centimeters, or 
about 311% inches in height. The body is proportionately the 
same size. They are quite active, however, and possess an extra- 
ordinary strength in relation to their size. They are used in India 
to pull small carts and are excellent trotters, trotting at the speed 
of ten to twelve kilometers per hour while pulling a cart con- 
taining two persons. They vary in color from white to blue-gray 
and some are even “pintos.’* 

The most distinguishing feature in the conformation of Brah- 
8[bid., 1. 

4Jay Lusk, “Brahman Cattle,” Brahman Breeder-Feeder, VII (November, 1941) , 5. 


5A, G. Matute and J. C. Travassos, El ganado Zebu en Brasil, Folleto de Agri- 
cultura, Departamento de Talleres (Mexico, D. F., 1917). 
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man cattle is the hump, which is directly above the shoulders, 
more pronounced in the bulls than in the cows. The predominant 
colors are white, silver gray, steel gray, and dark gray, together 
with a few herds of red Brahmans. Most breeders demand that 
a fine Brahman have a black nose, the area around the eyes black, 
black hoofs, and black switch on the tail. Dark hips and shoulders 
seem to be a part of the make-up of most of the bulls. Their eyes 
are mild, almost drowsy-looking. Ears are rather broad, long and 
pendulous. Their necks are rather short, flowing into a “‘well- 
fleshed” shoulder. Folds of skin called the ““dewlap” hang beneath 
the neck, beginning at the lower jaw and in extreme cases ex- 
tending between the front legs all the way to the navel. The ribs 
are far enough apart to allow good breathing, but are so placed 
that a Brahman does not become “overstuffed,” that is, suffer an 
enlargement of the stomach to a point that is out of proportion 
to the rest of the body; the hindquarters possess adequate flesh 
which extends well down the hind leg to the hock. Their bone 
is large but not coarse.° 

The average cow at maturity weighs between 1,000 and 1,200 
pounds, depending upon age and range conditions, and the aver- 
age bull, from 1,500 to 1,900 pounds. Cows fattened and prepared 
for show purposes weigh up to 1,700 pounds, while some bulls 
have reached the weight of 2,700 pounds. 

The hair of Brahman cattle is short and fine, and the skin is 
pigmented, in most cases black, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Brahman cattle and a fact which enables them to endure hot 
climates without ill effects. They never pant, and the hide surface 
of the Brahman animal is greater than that of British breeds of 
cattle, allowing them more hide space for evaporation of moisture. 

Three breeds of Brahman cattle predominant in the United 
States are: Nellore, Gyr, and Guzerath. 

The Nellore breed is so named for the districts of India 
from which the best cattle of this type are produced. The districts 
are on the southeastern coast of India in the Madras territory, 
100 to 175 miles south of Madras itself.’ Briefly, the distinguish- 
~ 6Pamphlet No. 1, published by American Brahman Breeders Association, Sep- 
tember, 1941. 


Virgil Parr, “Brahman Cattle,” Brahman Breeder-Feeder, X (December, 1944), 
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ing characteristics of the Nellore breed are: smaller ears than 
either the Gyr or Guzerath; color of body is usually white; long 
legs, but the bone is smaller, flintier, and hardier than the other 
two mentioned breeds; long and narrow head, fine muzzle; horns 
inclined outward and slightly backward; and the dewlap is very 
large. 

The second breed of cattle is known as the Gyr. This type is 
produced in large numbers in the Gyr Hills, situated in the 
southern part of Kathiawar Peninsula, on the west central coast 
of India, 200 to 250 miles northwest of Bombay. One character- 
istic that distinguishes this breed from the others is the color, 
which may be brown blended with a dull red, or may be “grullo” 
colored, or even dark red. In almost all cases the female is lighter 
in color than the male. In comparison with the Nellore or 
Guzerath, the Gyr is lazier, gentler, and has a short head, wide 
between the eyes, with extremely long ears, the tips turning in 
toward the nose. In some cases Gyr calves may have ears that 
extend past their noses. 

The third important breed of Indian cattle in the United 
States is the Guzerath. It originates in the central part of the 
west coast of India, 200 miles south of Bombay. This breed is 
larger than either the Nellore or the Gyr, and in color varies 
from blue to gray to white, sometimes red or black; has a medium- 
sized ear, wide face, long head, and a slight bulge above the eyes. 
Hair grows about two or three inches out on the base of the horn. 
This is always accepted as proof that the Brahman possesses some 
of the Guzerath breeding. 

The first recorded importation of Brahman blooded cattle was 
in 1849,° by Dr. James Bolton Davis of Fairfield County, South 
Carolina. Dr. Davis had been agricultural advisor to the Sultan 
of Turkey during the administration of President James K. Polk. 
Davis secured two Brahman animals from the Royal Gardens in 
London. These animals had been imported from India by the 
East India Company for exhibition purposes.* Dr. Davis sold the 
two original animals to a Mr. Eads, but he kept some of the 
crossbred offspring on his own farm. Within a short time the 


8Lusk, “Brahman Cattle,” Brahman Breeder-Feeder, VII, 3. 
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War between the States began, and all the breeding records were 
lost. Undoubtedly, however, the breeding influence of these two 
original animals on the native cattle was not lost. 

The second importation was about 1854. The story is that an 
Australian desirous of learning the scientific art of sugar cane 
growing was sent by the English government to America. He 
remained in Louisiana at the plantation of Richard Barrow for 
a year, and at the end of his visit, offered to pay, or have his 
government pay, for the guidance, lodging, and so forth, that 
- Barrow had given him. This was refused, and as the story con- 
. S tinues, the Australian noted that the greatest need of Barrow 

was improvement in his cattle. When he returned to Australia, 
his government sent Barrow four Brahman bulls. These animals 
mixed with the native cattle, and soon the region around 
Barrow’s plantation became known for its healthy cattle, which 
was of course due to the imported Brahman bulls. These cattle 
attracted the attention of J. M. Frost, who, with his partner, 
Albert Montgomery, made the third importation. They pur- 
chased two bulls through their agents from Calcutta, India, which 
were landed at New Orleans in 1885. Both were steel gray in 
color. One (named Richard II) was small, never weighing over 
a thousand pounds;'’ the other, Khedive, weighed over 1,700 
pounds. These bulls were bred to some of the offspring of the 
four bulls of the second importation, but were used mainly on 
native cows. Khedive was bred to the daughters of Richard II 
and vice versa; consequently all of the Frost-Montgomery stock 
came from two bloodlines. 
In 1892 Montgomery was forced by financial difficulties to 
sell his share of the cattle, and in 1895 Frost had to do the same. 
The advertisement and breeding passed out of the hands of these 
two great Brahman promoters, but because of them, permanent 
“ and far-flung distribution of the Brahman cattle began. Crossbred 
7 bulls at this time brought fancy prices, and Montgomery and 
| Frost sold many of them for use in cattle improvement programs 
throughout the coastal areas of Texas, Florida, and Louisiana. 
The partners, Al McFaddin, of Victoria, and T. B. Wood, of 
Refugio, purchased the greater part of the Frost-Montgomery 
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cattle around 1895; McFaddin’s and Wood's herds have been 
preserved. Wood's herd has not become very large, but both men 
have been active in the promotion and breeding of Brahman 
cattle. 

A fourth importation of Brahman cattle was made by the 
Hagenbeck brothers, of circus and side show fame, for exhibition 
at the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 1904. At the close of the show, 
Al McFaddin purchased the bull, named Prince, which proved 
to be a valuable asset to the Brahman breed in America. 

The fifth and largest of the early importations was financed 
by T. M. O’Connor and the A. H. Pierce estate in 1906. The 
importation was made under the direction of A. P. Borden who 
at that time was executor of the Pierce estate. Since the United 
States Department of Agriculture had set up a rigid quarantine 
against cloven-hoofed animals from India because of the preva- 
lence in that country of many diseases fatal to cattle, among them 
rinderpest, surra, and hoof and mouth disease, Borden was forced 
to obtain permission to import these Indian cattle with the 
stipulation that they be quarantined and inspected by a govern- 
ment veterinarian. Borden toured India, accompanied by Dr. 
William Thompson, veterinary inspector for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, purchasing animals he believed would 
be of service in building up the quality of Brahman cattle in 
the United States. He purchased a total of fifty-one head which 
were shipped from Bombay to the quarantine island in New York 
harbor in the spring of 1906.'* Some time after their arrival at 
the point of quarantine, there was an outbreak of surra. It was 
stopped only after eighteen of the cattle were killed and buried. 
Because of this narrow escape, the Department of Agriculture 
did not grant import permission for cattle from India from that 
time’* up until 1946 when the United States government itself 
imported some Indian Sind cattle for use in experiments in 
improving dairy herds in this country. 

According to Jay Lusk, thirty-three animals, including two 
calves, were released from quarantine; then they were divided 
~ 11A. H. Pierce, one of the early trail drivers of Texas, and a famous figure in 
Texas cowboy history, was better known by the name of “Shanghai” Pierce. 


12Lusk, “Brahman Cattle,” Brahman Breeder-Feeder, VII, 4. 
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equally between the two financiers; the odd bull was taken by 
A. P. Borden. Other sources state that there were thirty-three 
bulls and four cows in the importation."* The Pierce estate re- 
leased none of its imported cattle for sale, and at the death of 
O'Connor, all of his imported females were purchased by the 
Pierce estate. 

Thousands of Brahman cattle were imported into Brazil during 
the 1800’s for the then unheard-of purpose of improving native 
cattle by crossing them with Brahmans. From this stock grew many 
large purebred herds of Brahman cattle, or as they are called in 
Brazil and other countries, “Zebu.” In Brazil Zebu cattle are 
classified into breeds: Nellore, Gyr, Guzerath, and Indu-Brazil; 
just as beef cattle are in the United States: Brahman, Hereford, 
Shorthorn, and Angus. 

In 1924, under the direction of Dr. F. Ruffier, agent for 
Sociedade Pastoril Triangula Mineiro Lda., Brasil, seventy Zebu 
bulls were brought into Texas through Mexico and received at 
Eagle Pass, Texas. These bulls were distributed to breeders 
throughout the coastal area of Texas. 

The seventh importation came in the following year, 1925. 
Sr. J. Morais brought seventy bulls and eighteen two-year-old 
heifers from Brazil into Mexico. Dr. W. S. Jacobs of Houston 
assisted him in getting them across the border at Eagle Pass. The 
bulls were rather generally spread throughout South Texas, but 
the heifers went to Dr. Jacobs’ herd. Later Dr. Jacobs lost six of 
his heifers in the hoof and mouth disease outbreak. Thus, with 
just twelve purebred females, he began his “100 per cent pure 
AA Brahman herd.” 

The next importation was in the spring of 1946. At that time 
eighteen fine blood Zebu bulls were brought to Texas from Brazil. 
This has been the last importation; because of the hoof and 
mouth disease, no cattle have been allowed entrance into the 
United States from Mexico. At the present time there are many 
high-priced bulls in Mexico awaiting the end of the present ban 
on cattle imports. British cattle are still being allowed entrance 
into the United States through Canada. 


14Pamphlet No. 1, published by American Brahman Breeders Association, Sep- 
tember, 1941. 
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From the seven importations just mentioned came the nucleus 
of fine Brahman cattle in Texas and the whole of the United 
States. Henceforth, fine herds will probably be produced do- 
mestically and not imported. 

There is no doubt that the solution to cattle raising in the 
tropics is Brahman cattle. They are the “common denominator” 
of all other factors. 

“The Indian bull is not the competitor in the tropics but 
rather the assistant of other breeds,” declared Dr. Gustavo A. 
Tomeau of Habana, Cuba. His statement applied to tropical 
regions, but it could also well be applied to the Texas coastal 
area. Dr. Tomeau imported Brahman cattle into Cuba to improve 
the native cattle; so have Americans, but in both cases there is 
more to be said about the desirability of Brahman cattle. Here 
are only a few of the reasons they were imported to this country: 

(1) Most cattle perspire in the area immediately surrounding 
the nostrils, but Brahmans have sweat glands throughout the body 
which enable them to withstand more heat than the common 
varieties of beef cattle now being raised in the United States. 

(2) Brahman cattle have what is known as a “panniculus 
muscular membrane” between the hide and the flesh that can be 
so moved by the animal that it will dislodge flies, mosquitoes, and 
other insects; hence, the Brahman is bothered much less by 
insects than any of the European breeds." 

(3) The Brahman breeding span, from the reports of several 
breeders, is several years longer than that of the British breeds. 
Some Brahman cows at the age of twenty-two have borne calves. 

(4) A Brahman can and will travel long distances from water- 
ing places; hence, grass far beyond the reach of Herefords or 
Shorthorns is readily utilized by a Brahman, resulting in greater 
production of grasses into edible meat. 

(5) Calves from Brahman cattle crossed with any other beef 
animals mature much more rapidly than the calves from non- 
Brahman beef animals; that is, at weaning time, part-Brahman 
calves weigh much more than do non-Brahman calves.” 

15American Brahman Breeders Association, Pamphlet No. 1, September, 1941. 

16W. H. Black, A. T. Semple, J. L. Lush, Beef Production and Quality as 


Influenced by Crossing Brahman with Hereford and Shorthorn Cattle, United 
States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 417 (Washington, D. C., 1934), 11. 
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(6) Brahman cattle are highly resistant to ticks. Ticks indi- 
rectly cause the death of many beef animals; hence, this is a 
valuable trait. 

(7) Part-Brahman calves have a higher percentage of edible 
meats per carcass than do the British breeds." 

(8) The hide of the Brahman animal, seemingly quite thick, 
is the thinnest of five beef breeds tested. In millimeters, the 
thickness of the Hereford’s skin is 12.70; that of the Shorthorn, 
9.30. The Brahman hide is 8.83 millimeters thick.’ Even though 
it is thinner, it is much more difficult to puncture with a hypo- 
dermic needle. This probably accounts for the fact that they are 
not annoyed by mosquitoes, flies, and lice. 

(9) Brahman cattle are practically immune to “pink eye’ and 
“cancer eye,” the Nemeses of the Hereford producer. 

(10) Brahman cattle seldom seek shelter from the sun. A 
gratifying sight is to see a group of Brahmans in a pasture along 
with some British breed of cattle, at midday. The Brahman will 
be serenely grazing while the latter will be lying under a near-by 
tree, panting. The Brahman eats while the Hereford sleeps. 

(11) Brahman bulls are able to service more cows per annum 
than are British bulls. This is naturally of economic interest to 
cattlemen. 

Many breeders of Brahman cattle have noticed that most of 
their cows graze while they leave their calves with one or two 
cows to watch over them. This gives the mother a chance to 
range farther in search of food without the hindrance of a baby 
calf by her side. 

If for any reason a calf’s mother dies, there need be no concern 
for the fate of the calf. It will simply adopt the first wet cow it 
finds, or maybe it will not stop at one; some calves nurse several 
cows. 

(12) According to some, the Brahman is not subject to ana- 
plasmosis, a deadly livestock disease. 

(13) Whenever a calf is infected with screwworms, often the 
mother will lick the wound until clean, thus destroying the larvae 
that eat the flesh of the animals. Some mature Brahmans even 
cure themselves, if the wound is in an accessible part of the body. 


17Jbid., 11. 
18Brahman Breeder-Feeder, VII (December, 1941) , 65. 
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These aforementioned attributes are only a few of the superior 
qualities of the Brahman. 

The ultimate aim of every efficient cattleman is to produce 
better cattle. In the United States there has been a continual 
evolution from the small Spanish blooded creature to the highly 
bred beef animal of today. Among the most famous of these 
efficient cattle producers is the King Ranch, located at Kingsville, 
Texas. 

In 1852 the King Ranch breeding cattle were nothing but 
Mexican stock or longhorns. These types did not fatten readily 
nor did they efficiently convert grass into edible beef. Registered 
Shorthorn and Hereford bulls were bought, and a program of 
breeding those bulls to the native cattle began. Soon registered 
purebred Shorthorns and Herefords were purchased to produce 
breeding bulls. Over a period of seven years (at the beginning 
of the twentieth century) many of the top registered Shorthorn 
cattle used as foundation stock were obtained from Frank Sco- 
field’s famous Shorthorn herd which at that time was located at 
Hillsboro, Texas. 

The program of “grading up” the native cattle continued until 
some 25,000 Shorthorn and 25,000 Hereford cows roamed the 
ranges of the King Ranch.” These British breeds were much 
more favorable from a market standpoint than were the long- 
horns, but they were still not the answer to coastal cattle produc- 
tion problems. They were still susceptible to a great many dis- 
eases, eye infections, ticks, and mosquitoes. Moreover, because of 
poor range conditions, their calf crops were poor, and they suf- 
fered much from screwworms. 

As previously stated, Brahman cattle by 1910 had spread over 
a large area of the coastal regions of Texas and Louisiana. Since 
this breed of cattle originated from an entirely different strain 
(Bos indicus) than did the British breeds (Bos taurus), Tom 
O’Connor gave the King Ranch a half-bred Shorthorn Brahman 
bull to breed to purebred Shorthorn cows. The calves from this 
cross did not seem to be bothered by flies, mosquitoes, and ticks, 
and at the same time they developed into large-boned feeder type 


19The Santa Gertrudis Breed of Beef Cattle, 1. This pamphlet was published 
by Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., of Kingsville, Texas. 
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animals on grass alone. This convinced the King Ranch manage- 
ment that its range cattle needed an infusion of Brahman blood.” 
Kleberg then bought fifty-two*! excellent three-year-old Brahman 
bulls from the A. P. Borden herd; in breeding, these bulls were 
three-fourths and seven-eighths pure Brahman. 

The King Ranch management carried on many experiments 
in order to determine the percentage of both Shorthorn and 
Brahman blood to be blended into the animal that was to produce 
the proper size, hardiness, and high dressing percentage. The 
proper mixture of breeds decided upon by the King Ranch was 
five-eighths Shorthorn and three-eighths Brahman.” The fifty- 
two Borden Brahman bulls and twenty-five hundred excellent 
Shorthorn cows were divided into eight breeding herds, except 
that two of the Brahman bulls, Vinotero and Chiltipin, were 
bred to fifty selected Shorthorn cows each. At one point the 
Vinotero bull was bred to a Laureles milk cow that was of 
one-sixteenth Brahman blood dating back to the O’Connor bull 
of 1910. The calf was blood-red in color and was named Mon- 
key,** later to be known as the father of the Santa Gertrudis 
breed of cattle. By using only the sons and daughters, and their 
offpsring, of Monkey, to improve the characteristics of the Santa 
Gertrudis breed, a herd of over five thousand purebred breeding 
cows now comprises the King Ranch herd.** It is interesting to 
note that the breed derived its name from the Santa Gertrudis 
land grant, the original grant of the King of Spain, on which 
land the new breed has been developed.*® The color of the Santa 
Gertrudis varies from red to cherry-red; the animals possess a 
large bone, but at the same time have an amazingly fine beef 
conformation. The most interesting of the characteristics of the 
herd is the fact that the calves at weaning time weigh an average 
of one hundred pounds more than calves from pure British 
breeds on the same range, indeed economically interesting to all 
cattle breeders. 


20] bid., 4. 
21Jbid., 5. 
22/bid., 5. 
23Jbid., 7. 
24] bid., g. 
g. 
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There is no doubt that the Shorthorn breed has given the 
Santa Gertrudis many of its desirable characteristics, but the 
Brahman breed has given it what is called “hybrid vigor,” that 
is, increased vigor and consequently the ability to grow and 
fatten faster than the pure British breeds alone. Another valuable 
contribution made by Brahman cattle to this new breed is that 
Brahman crosses have excellent digestive facilities. Also, they 
have given the Santa Gertrudis hardiness, since only the strongest 
Brahman cattle have been used in the crossbreeding program. 
This is due to the fact that Brahman cattle have weathered a 
continuous “survival of the fittest’’ for thousands of years. 

Another valuable crossbreeding experiment is being carried 
on near San Antonio at the Essar Ranch, owned by the Slick 
Foundation. Under the able direction of Arthur McArthur, twen- 
ty-five top registered Brahman cows were purchased from J. D. 
Hudgins. These cows were mated to one of the outstanding Aber- 
deen Angus bulls in the country, Erimore W-10, son of Erimore 
II. 

The female offspring were mated to another great Angus in- 
dividual, Master Page. Recently, from the offspring of the last 
cross, some three-eighths Brahman, five-eighths Angus, have been 
produced, not enough yet to prove what percentage of Brahman 
blood should be blended with Angus to produce the best beef 
animal. But from all reports, the baby calves (three-eighths Brah- 
man, five-eighths Angus) produced this year on the Essar Ranch 
look quite promising. It must be realized that the experiment is 
being made only with the best possible constituents, both Brah- 
man animals and Angus. The decision that McArthur makes as 
to the desirable percentage of Brahman and Angus in this new 
breed will have a great influence over future cattle production 
of Texas and coastal states. 

A. P. George became interested several years ago in crossbreed- 
ing programs, using his fine registered Shorthorns. He began by 
purchasing registered Brahman cows from J. D. Hudgins and 
breeding them to registered Shorthorn bulls. In some cases he 
would breed Shorthorn bulls back to the female offspring or he 
would mate a short-legged Santa Gertrudis bull to his half-Short- 
horn half-Brahman heifers. A. P. George became greatly inter- 
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ested in these Brahman crossbreeds, and soon after purchasing a 
fine registered bull, he had built up a good registered Brahman 
herd, another example of an old-time rancher converted to Brah- 
man cattle. 

‘Iwexuty years ago an experiment was carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and the King Ranch, of Kingsville, Texas.** The experiment was 
a study of the crossing of Brahman with Hereford and Shorthorn 
cattle. The full report, a most interesting document, is contained 
in Technical Bulletin No. 417 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

For many years there have been doubts concerning the eco- 
nomic practicality of using Brahman cattle to improve beef pro- 
duction by crossing with British breeds of cattle. There have also 
been many erroneous ideas concerning the flavor of the crossbred 
animals’ meat, its texture, and so forth. All of these arguments 
have been well clarified by Technical Bulletin 417, much to the 
delight of the Brahman breeder and the beef consumer alike. 

The following observations and deductions are based on “‘cold, 
hard facts” contained within the aforementioned technical bul- 
letin. Since eating is a delight to the ordinary person, the proc- 
essed meats should be discussed in some detail first. 

Both on non-Brahman and part-Brahman meats, the losses 
through drippings and evaporation in cooking rib samples, ex- 
pressed in percentage of uncooked roasts, were tested. The tests 
showed 1.1 per cent less waste in part-Brahman rib samples.” 
This fact is most important when the total meat consumption of 
the United States is taken into consideration, over a half million 
pounds of cooked meat could be saved by using Brahman-sired 
calves. 

“In commercial channels it is held that dark red lean meat is 
less desirable than that possessing a darker color.”** According to 
Table 41, part-Brahman steers averaged 2 per cent better in 
desirability in color of meat.” 


26Black and others, Beef Production and Quality. This enlightening experiment 
was made possible through the codperation of R. J. Kleberg, Sr., and his staff. 

271 bid., 16. 
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In 1926-1927 a committee of dietitians and food experts was 
chosen to test the palatability of the cooked meat of both the 
Brahman and non-Brahman steers, after the steers had been fed 
175 days. According to the data found in Table 43, part-Brahman 
meat was judged to be superior to purebred British steers in four 
out of the five qualities tested. The decisions of the committee 
proved conclusively that meat from part-Brahman steers tastes 
better than meat from pure Hereford or Shorthorn steers. This 
will not please the breeders of British cattle who have contended 
that Brahman meat is unfit for human consumption as compared 
to their own steer meat. 

Of interest to the meat consumer, anxious to procure high 
protein foods, is the fact that part-Brahman meat samples were 
found to contain approximately 1 per cent more protein than 
the meat of the pure Shorthorn and Hereford. This is a signifi- 
cant fact for protein content in foods is highly important in 
proper diets. 

The producer of range cattle is vitally interested in the weight 
of his cattle as they are taken from the range, grass-fed. In the 
tests made with hybrid and purebred calves taken fresh from 
grass, it was proved that part-Brahman calves averaged ninety-one 
pounds, more than did the grass-fed calves of purebred stock.*° 
This fact represents more profit for the rancher; at present cattle 
prices, such a weight superiority would mean from $14 to $20 
more profit on a Brahman calf at weaning time than on a Here- 
ford or Shorthorn calf at the same age. Tests showed that part- 
Brahman calves paid the rancher, in this case the King Ranch, 
28.44 per cent more money on the packer’s market. In addition, 
they were sold for more per hundred pounds of weight to the 
meat packer. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the part-Brahman steers con- 
sumed more feed per hundred pounds of weight gained, the 
result was proof that these steers still sold for more money even 
after the feed costs were deducted from the selling price, showing 
that part-Brahman animals can be fattened economically.™ 

A meat packer buys an animal according to its dressing per- 


807 bid., 11. 
31Brahman Breeder-Feeder, VIII (December, 1942), 7; Black and others, Beef 
Production and Quality, 11. 
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centage. It was shown that a packer can expect to get an average 
of 2.4 per cent more meat per part-Brahman animal than from 
a purebred animal. Hence, the packer makes a larger profit,** 
and, since there is less bone per carcass of beef, the cost to the 
consumer is reduced. 

Every breed of beef cattle has its own recording association. 
There are two such associations for Brahman cattle. Early in 
1924, J. W. Sartwells, Al McFaddin, Dr. W. S. Jacobs, William 
Cornelius, and Thomas C, Dunn* called together the Brahman 
owners of the coastal region of Texas and other states. At a 
meeting in the Rice Hotel in Houston, the American Brahinan 
Breeders Association was organized and incorporated under the 
laws of Texas for “the purpose of registration of worthy indi- 
vidual animals of the Brahman breed, and with the sanction of 
the United States Department of Agriculture.”** The first officers 
were Al McFaddin, president, and J. W. Sartwells, secretary. 
Seven directors were elected at the same time. The association 
established a standard of excellence, a system whereby foundation 
animals could be recorded, and appointed an appraisal commit- 
tee to inspect every animal before it could be recorded. By Jan- 
uary, 1947, over thirty thousand Brahman animals had been 
recorded in the American Brahman Breeders Association. Great 
care was exercised to assure that no unworthy animals could be 
recorded, and such care has contributed a great deal to the 
standards of registered Brahman cattle today. 

On August 27, 1946, a number of outstanding cattlemen of 
South Texas organized another Brahman (Zebu) recording asso- 
ciation, named the Pan American Zebu Association. The princi- 
pal organizers were Hogue Poole, Esteban Garcia, Mrs. Armel 
Baker, J. W. Martin, Roy Martin, Jess McNeel, Byrne James, 
Gus R. Hoff, Jr., and Robert Coquat.** Hogue Poole was elected 
president, and soon thereafter issued a statement concerning the 
purpose of the new recording association. According to him, the 
Pan American Zebu Association was organized for the general 
purpose of “breeding better Zebu cattle and promoting better 


821bid., g. 

33Pamphlet No. 1, published by American Brahman Breeders Association. 
34] bid. 
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relationship and understanding among all breeders of cattle, ir- 
respective of the breed.”“* The association has set up a high 
standard of perfection to be used by its appraisal committee in 
deciding whether or not a Brahman individual should be re- 
corded. 

The objective of this association is to secure for the Brahman 
its rightful place in the cattle world. By May, 1947, two thousand 
Brahman cattle had been registered as foundation stock with the 
Pan American Zebu Association. 

The Brahman cattle industry is yet young, but already the 
roots have begun to sprout and are spreading from Texas through- 
out the United States. Brahman is the watchword of prosperity 
to the ranchman; the Brahman will remain as one of America’s 
fastest growing breeds of cattle. 


86{[bid., 29. 
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W. G. Freeman’s Keport on the Eighth Military 


Department 


Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 
(Continued) 


The journey from Fort McIntosh to Fort Duncan, 110 miles N. W., 
was accomplished in four days. The country traversed is most un- 
promising. It is scantily watered, and will probably always remain a 
dreary waste. 


XII.—Fort Duncan— (Inspected July 27, 1853.) 


This post is situated on the Rio Grande, in latitude 28° 42’ 13” 
North, longitude 100° 1’ 48” West, 145 miles W. S. W. of San Antonio, 
with which it has a weekly mail communication. Immediately above 
and separated from it only by a deep ravine, is the settlement or town 
called Eagle Pass, in which there are three or four stores for the sale 
of goods principally adapted to the Mexican market. This place con- 
tains some eight or ten tolerably good buildings and the same number 
of mud hovels occupied by the lower order of Mexicans, with a popu- 
lation of from 80 to 100, of whom not more than twelve or fifteen 
are Americans. Within the last three years a military colony has been 
established on the Mexican side of the river opposite to the post. 
It is called the Colony of Guerrero, and the site, Piedras Negros. 
The town consists of adobe and mud houses and has about 450 in- 
habitants. There is another military colony 18 miles above at Mon- 
clova Viejo, called the Colony of Moral. In both of these colonies a 
small number of Mexican troops (from go to 100) have usually been 
stationed, but recently they have been moved into the interior, or to 
points lower down the river. There are two ferries near the post and 
in low stages of water the Rio Grande is fordable half a mile above. 
From the extreme dryness of the seasons, it has been found useless to 
attempt to cultivate the soil in the vicinity. 

The site of Fort Duncan has not been purchased or leased by the 
government, but recently a proposition has been made by the Quarter- 
master’s Department to the proprietor, Mr. Twohig*® of San Antonio, 


®8A native of County Cork, Ireland, John Twohig, owner of the sites of Fort 
Martin Scott and Fort Duncan, was a merchant in San Antonio. He was captured 
during General Adrian Woll’s raid on San Antonio in September, 1842, and was 
confined in Perote Prison. He escaped from Perote on July 2, 1843, and returned 
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to lease it for fifteen years, with the use of the timber and coal on the 
lands belonging to him, extending three miles up the river. Besides 
the coal beds there is probably sufficient fuel (Mosquit wood) on 
these lands for the use of the present garrison for five years. There 
is also abundance of stone at hand suitable for building, but no 
lumber. It is proposed to give $100 per month for the first five years, 
and for the next ten years a mere nominal rent, say, of $1 per month, 
in consideration of the buildings reverting to the proprietor at the 
expiration of the lease. In consequence of the absence of the proprie- 
tor from Texas, no reply has been received to this proposition. 

From information furnished me I am inclined to think that a better 
site for the post than the present one would be some 30 miles below 
where the Presidio road (the road followed by Genl. Wool’s column 
in 1846) crosses the Rio Grande. This would bring the post about 
midway between Forts McIntosh and Clark, from which it is now 
distant 110 and 40 miles respectively—and nearly opposite the Mex- 
ican town of Presidio containing some 1,200 inhabitants. Land, it is 
said, can be obtained there at a nominal price. Neither position has 
any advantage over the other as respects fuel, forage, and building 
materials. 

Fort Duncan is garrisoned by Companies D and F, 1st Infantry, 
under the command of Maj. and Bvt. Lt. Col. T. Morris® of that 
regiment. I reviewed and inspected the command, July 27th. The 
strength present was:— 


Field & Staff. Maj. T. Morris, (Bvt. Lt. Col.) and Asst. Surgeon 
G. K. Wood.”° 


Company D. 2d Lt. T. A. Washington, and 36 men. 


Company F.2d Lt. G. A. Williams,"? of Compy. H, Comdg., and 
28 men. 


The absent officers were— 


to San Antonio, where he became a large landowner and banker. He died on 
October 14, 1891, leaving an estate said to be worth three million dollars, most 
of which he gave to the Catholic church. His home has been moved to the Witte 
Museum in San Antonio. 

8»Thompson Morris graduated from the Military Academy in 1822. He was 
breveted major on April 18, 1847, for gallantry at Cerro Gordo, and promoted to 
lieutenant colonel on August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco. 
He retired on September 19, 1861, and died on February 13, 1870. Heitman, 
Historical Register of the United States Army, I, 728. 

70George K. Wood resigned from the army on November 1, 1861. He died on 
April 9, 1873. Ibid., 1054. 

71George Augustus Williams graduated from the Military Academy in 1852. He 
was breveted major for gallantry on October 8, 1862, at Corinth, and lieutenant 
colonel on July 4, 1863, for gallantry at Vicksburg, Mississippi. He died on April 
2, 1889. Ibid., 1040. 
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Company D. Capt. S. Eastman,”* on duty in Indian Dept. at Wash- 
ington—left Compy. June — 1849; and ist Lt. T. d’ 
Oremieulx,’® at Mily. Acady—not served with regt. 
since his appt. July 1, 1840. 


Company F. Capt. B. H. Arthur,"* absent without leave since July 
12, 1853—left post on 7 days leave; ist Lt. C. C. Gil- 
bert,7®> at Mily. Acady. per orders from Adjt. Genls. 
Office of Dec. 5, 1849—not served with Compy. since 
his promotion, July 10, 1850; and ed Lt. T. G. Wil- 
liams,® absent without leave since July 25th (two 
days) —left Compy. on 6 months leave, Jany. 25, 1853. 

The clothing, arms and accoutrements of the companies are in 
good order—their instruction quite limited. This is owing to the 
reduced strength of the command, and the heavy details for extra 
duty. Neither company has half its complement, and in a short time, 
from discharges, Company F will be reduced below thirty men. 
Finding the musket with “Maynard’s primer’ in use, I requested a 
report on its merits, a copy of which report is hereto appended, 
marked X. The quarters of the men are wretched hovels not fit for 
occupancy. Lt. Col. Morris reports he was directed two years ago not 
to put up any more permanent buildings until a lease was obtained. 
If the post is to be maintained, the erection of suitable quarters 
ought to be commenced immediately. It will be necessary to hire 
mechanics to put them up, for I learn there are no carpenters, black- 
smiths or masons in the command. 

The post Ordnance consists of one 6 pd’r. brass gun and one 12 
pd’r. brass howitzer with their caissons, about 300 rounds of fixed 
ammunition for the gun, and 100 for the howitzer, and 12 sets of 
artillery harness. No gun shed is provided to shelter this ordnance. 

The post records and Company books were kept according to 
Regulations. 


72Seth Eastman graduated from the Military Academy in 1829. He was breveted 
colonel on April g, 1865, and brigadier general on August g, 1865, for meritorious 
service during the war. Jbid., 394. 

73First Lieutenant Theophile d’Oremieulx was born in France; he resigned from 
the United States Army on December 8, 1856. Ibid., 379. 

74Captain Benjamin H. Arthur died on February 11, 1856. Ibid., 172. 

75Charles Champion Gilbert graduated from the Military Academy in 1846. He 
was commissioned brigadier general of Volunteers on September 9, 1862. He was 
breveted major on April 7, 1862, for gallantry at Shiloh; lieutenant colonel on 
September 11, 1862, for gallantry at Richmond, Kentucky; and colonel on October 
8, 1862, for gallantry at Perryville, Kentucky. Ibid., 455. 

76Thomas Greenhow Williams graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. 
He resigned on March 15, 1861. He was colonel commissary general in the Con- 
federate States Army from 1861 to 1865. He died on January 22, 1885. Ibid., 1042. 
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QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT 


ed Lieut. T. A. Washington’? is the Acting Asst. Quartermaster. 
His accounts are kept accurately and he is prompt in the discharge 
of his duties. 

There is a good stone building used as a storehouse, but it is not 
sufficient to hold all the Quartermaster’s property, and some stores, 
in consequence, are placed under temporary shelter. No citizens are 
employed, and no expenditures made except for the payment of 
extra duty men and the purchase of forage. Corn is bought at 45 
cents per bushel. Hay has been heretofore furnished by contract at 
$15 per ton, but as the only kind that can be cut is of a very inferior 
quality no contract has been made this year. Wood has been supplied 
by contract at $3.80 per cord. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT 


This department is likewise under Lt. Washington’s charge. The 
provisions on hand were good and well stored. They are generally 
purchased in New Orleans and received through Corpus Christi. 
Lt. Washington reports that they are often badly put up, the boxes 
and barrels being very inferior. Fresh beef is procured by contract 
at 434 cents per pound. I find the ration is sold here lower than at 
any post in Texas. The New Orleans prices are adopted—the cut of 
the ration being 11 4/5 cents. This matter appears to require some 
attention to insure a uniformity of practice at all the posts. 

MepicaL DEPARTMENT 

The Hospital is a large stone building and only requires a small 
outlay to render it all that could be desired. It needs ceiling inside, 
a portico and a kitchen. Asst. Surgeon G. K. Wood is the medical 
officer in charge. The police of the establishment was excellent, the 
medicines and stores of good quality and the hospital books regu- 
larly kept. 

The diseases most prevalent are those occasioned by intemperance 
and, during the winter months, by the sudden changes of tempera- 
ture caused by the northers. The quarterly report of sick shows an 
average of 103 cases of disease to a mean strength of 100 during the 
quarter. The highest monthly mean of the thermometer for three 
years has been 87° 96; the lowest 69° 81. The hottest month is 
August; the coldest have been December and January. The yearly 
average of rain for three years, according to the register, is 30.18 
inches; but this is believed to be too high, from the fact that there 
is one entry of 26 inches having fallen in a day, when it was, prob- 
ably, only intended to set down one-tenth of that quantity. 


77Thornton Augustin Washington graduated from the Military Academy in 

1847. He resigned on April 8, 1861. He was assistant adjutant general of the 

Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. He died on July 10, 1894. Ibid., 1007. 
(To be continued) 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


Texas History Center, on the campus of The University 
of Texas, is moving toward completion. 

Recent renovation has produced a new marble staircase in the 
Old Library Building. New partitioning has been carried out 
and the heating and lighting system has been redone. Beautiful 
new flooring is being laid. 

In January, as this is written, there was some hope that the 
building might possibly be ready for occupancy late in April. 
At least members attending the annual meeting may be able to 
envision the Texas History Center from what will have been 
accomplished although the building may not be entirely finished 
nor completely furnished at that date. 

There is also the possibility that the Association’s new edition 
of Dr. Barker’s Life of Stephen F. Austin: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People may be ready 
for release at the time of the annual meeting. Page proofs have 
been read and just now the new index is being prepared. The 
Lakeside Press of Chicago has designed the new volume and is 
carrying out all the mechanical work of production. It will be 
inevitable that much prestige will accrue to the Association from 
its handling of this outstanding classic of Texas history. 

Book prices, like the prices of beef, steel, and ten thousand 
other things have risen tremendously but there is nothing the 
Association membership will be more justified in according 
wholehearted support than this lasting book of Texana. The 
probable price of the new book is $10; reservations may be sent 
to the office now. 

Also well along toward the point of distribution are Mr. 
Winkler’s Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860 and the Cumu- 
lative Index for the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Volumes 
I-XL. 


T= new home of Texas history, the Eugene C. Barker 


w 
The letter which follows almost convinces one that good letter 
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writing is not entirely a lost art. Rare indeed are the opportuni- 
ties afforded to read such a racy, stimulating historical letter as 
the one below which bridged a hiatus of a quarter of a century 
in the acquaintance of Colonel Scammell, the writer, and Dr. 
Hackett, the recipient. Probably large numbers of the members 
of the Association will be able to repay Colonel Scammell with 
information on the Baylors and the California Column. 


1332 Farragut St. NW 
Washington, D. C. 
47 October 1948 


Dr. CHARLES W. HACKETT, 
102 West 33d Street, 

Austin, Texas. 

Dear Charles: 

Marius Scammell, writing. I want help. 

I am writing the story of the “Column from California” that 
marched from the Pacific to the Rio Grande during the War of the 
Rebellion and ran the Texans out of New Mexico. 

That is the truth, and I can prove by Confederate records that the 
Texans ran when the advance guard of the column reached the Rio 
Grande; but it is not the whole truth. The Texans lost their trains 
at Glorieta, and lost more during a retreat over terrible mountains, 
and they were disorganized and starving. Their two campaigns in 
New Mexico are no credit to the Union commander, and a great 
credit to the Texas troops and their leaders. 

Colonel John R. Baylor interests me especially. With some 300 men 
he captured some 500 Federal Regulars. After that he stuck around, 
and in the face of greatly superior forces led by the cautious Canby. 
“With two more companies I would fight them,” he wrote. He wrote 
to Sibley, “Hurry up if you want a fight.” He sent a company as far 
as Tucson. There he organized the Arizona Brigade. Jeff Davis heard 
of Baylor’s infamous order to Captain Helm, Arizona Guard, to get 
the Apaches into a peace conference and massacre them, and sell the 
children into slavery. So Davis took away Baylor’s commission as 
Governor of Arizona and his military commission. So Baylor fought as 
a private at Galveston. Then he organized the “Ladies Rangers” and 
fought in Northern Texas. He was elected to the Congress of the Con- 
federate States; and toward the end of the war, was authorized to raise 
Texas troops to invade California. 

There was another Baylor, George, who commanded a regiment 
in the Arizona Brigade. 

In that Brigade there were Californians also. Dan Showalter, who 
drove a team for Frémont, was arrested below San Bernardino and 
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thrown into jail at Fort Yuma. A year later he shows up in Mexico 
going to Texas. He commanded, first a battalion in the Fourth Ari- 
zona, and later the Regiment. The former naval officer from Napa 
who captained Albert Sidney Johnston’s escort across the desert, led 
a battalion in Showalter’s regiment. There was a clergyman from 
Los Angeles in it, who was killed in action as an infantryman, in 
Louisiana. 

Then, there was that fierce-looking old cavalryman, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Henry H. Sibley, C.S.A. (not to be confused with Brigadier 
General Henry H. Sibley, U.S.A. who chased Indians in Minnesota) . 
I have his picture. He looks like the hard-fighting, and (it is reported) 
hard-drinking cavalryman that he was. Brooding eyes under heavy 
brows; a beak like a bird of prey; a jutting, pugnacious chin; bristling 
and sweeping handlebar moustaches. His face is a clue to his bold 
tactics. He was an old Regular; and, I believe, an unreconstructed 
rebel: I find him after the war a brigadier general in the Egyptian 
Army! The bold, bad Baylor and the fierce-faced Sibley interest me. 

In Austin, at the University, is the State Historical Association; 
and in Austin nearby, as I recall, the State Archives are located. 
Could you, by a coup de téléphone inquire what they may have on 
John R. Baylor (I need his picture, especially), and George Baylor? 
What can be found out further about the Arizona Battalion and the 
Arizona Brigade would be of interest. 

From my studies I have come to regard Albert Sidney Johnston 
(a Texan) as a greater soldier than even Robert E. Lee; and General 
Carleton, who led the Column from California, was one of the finest 
soldiers of the Rebellion. 

You will observe that I do not use that euphemistic and rather 
silly expression “War between the States.” It was a rebellion; and 
the Southrons gloried in the term “rebel”; and I have heard yourself 
give the “rebel yell.” Maybe you know the unreconstructed rebel song: 


“I’m just a damned old rebel 
“Yes, sir, that’s what I am. 
“And for this land of freedom 
“I do not give a damn. 
“I’m glad I fit against them, 
“And I only wish, by Joe, 
“That I could git my musket out 
“And go and fight some Mo’ 

* * * * * 
“I hate the Constitution, 
“The Declaration, too. 
“I hate to see a nigger 
“Dressed up in Army blue. 
“I hate th’ American eagle, 
“With all his spread and fuss; 
“But a lying, thieving Yankee, 
“By God, I hate him wuss.” 
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But for thieving, you could not beat the Texans. They were (by 
orders I have read), cattle thieves. They stole not only hogs and 
poultry from their own people, but also personal property of other 
kinds. But the Arizonians were worse. You should read the report of 
a C.S.A. Inspector General on the Fourth Arizona! 

This letter is growing; but I am full of my subject. If you can help 
to get me more materials, I’ll have a book for you to read. 

In about a week I am leaving here to go to California. I wish that 
I could go by way of Texas; but it is important to retrace the line of 
march of the Column from California, and to see what I can find in 
Santa Fé, and take pictures of the battlefields. 

I got in the war, finally. In England I organized the historical 
work of G-5, SHAEF. After a bout of pneumonia, I was sent back. 
I did a history of the Army Industrial College. Then I went back 
to my old (1931-35) job, in charge of unit histories of National 
Guard units. Now, having a program organized which should go 
well, | am going home to finish my book and do a job for the Adju- 
tant General of California. 

My address, temporarily, will be: 205 Elm Street, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. 

Even though you cannot find me any materials, it will be good to 
hear from you. 

When I visited the Texas Archives I was horrified: priceless ma- 
terials for Texas history were there, crowded into a fire-trap, with an 
inadequate staff. | hope that has been remedied. 

‘To gossip some more: in England I came upon Texans everywhere. 
In hospital I was in a cubicle for four—and the other three were 
Texans, all of them fine boys. Every time I met a Texan I told him 
this story (and never once had a fight, although at first I got some 
killer looks): A ‘Texas cow poke in Arizona asked an Arizona cow 
nurse what Arizonians thought of Texans; and the Arizona cowboy 
drawled, “Well, we folks in Arizona always say that a Texan is as 
good as a white man any time, as long as he behaves himself.” I told 
the story, every time, because I knew well that it was safe: there is 
a something that is common to the West, and the sharpest needling 
can be done safely if there is no malice in it. I saw a veritable runt 
needling an Arizona cowboy, by arguing the superior merits of sheep. 
He took off the cowboy’s ten-gallon hat and set it on his head and 
needled him mercilessly. The killer look came more than once; but 
the very pugnacity of the little runt, and the realization of what 
was happening, won. Nothing but a common respect came of it. 

By the way, I discovered that many Texans went into the Union 
Army. Albert Sidney Johnston’s party passed two parties of Texans 
going to California. Others went to Mexico, and on to New Orleans 
where they enlisted in the Federal forces. Banks had Texas regiments 
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when he took Brownsville. They were mostly from West Texas; but 
many were Germans (’48-ers, I suspect) who settled in ‘Texas. 

I am convinced that if Baylor or Sibley had had enough troops, 
they could have invaded California and started a civil war there. 
Also, they would probably have taken Sonora, Chihuahua, and 
Lower California, built a navy to break the blockade, and have 
traded cotton for war supplies. That was the plan of some. The 
Federals also planned an expedition through Mexico. In fact, it was 
ordered, and the order was countermanded, because of the Southern 
strength in Southern California, and because the bold, bad Baylor 
had cut the Southern mail route. 

It is a grand story, which I want to tell; so, for the glory of Cali- 
fornia and of Texas, will you not put your spies out to see what there 
is in ‘Texas? 

Always sincerely yours, 
J. M. SCAMMELL 
w 

Joe B. Frantz, now on a fellowship at Harvard, has the lead 
article in the December, 1948, Bulletin of the Business Historical 
Society on “Gail Borden as a Businessman.” 


w OW 
The many Quarterly readers who enjoyed James H. McLen- 


don’s recent article on “Quitman and the Texas Revolution” will 
further enjoy his “Ancestry, Early Life, and Education of John 
A. Quitman” in the Journal of Mississippi History, for October, 
1948. 
wow 

A lively and informative article in the December, 1948, Atlan- 
tic, “Fashion is My Business,” is by Stanley Marcus, patron of 
the Association. The article details the practices and procedures 
employed by the Neiman-Marcus store in Dallas and is, of course, 
good ‘Texana. In the field of fashion and design the store has a 
national and international reputation which has been built on 
principles rather than a blind adherence to profits. In other 
words the article plainly shows that at the core of this outstanding 
Texas store is character. 


w OY 
Gene Hollon, known to most of the members of the Association 


for his services in connection with the book auction, has been 
for several years a member of the history department of the 
University of Oklahoma. Dr. Hollon’s first book, dealing with 
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Zebulon M. Pike, will be released by the University of Oklahoma 
Press, during the forthcoming year. During the summer months 
Dr. Hollon will travel in search of documentary materials for 
the University of Oklahoma archives. He reports that Oklahoma 
materials are much scarcer than ‘Texana. 

ww 

Miss Lucy Erath, daughter of George B. Erath who was the 
celebrated Flying Dutchman of the Republic of Texas, died in 
Waco, Texas, on December 21, 1948. Major Erath was an out- 
standing frontiersman, Indian fighter, and surveyor. He was im- 
portant in shaping the history and destiny of early Anglo-Amer- 
ican Texas, but his daughter Lucy was equally important in that 
she became the preserver of the record which was published in 
the Quarterly as the “Memoirs of George B. Erath.” 

Waco village, which had been laid out and named by George 
B. Erath, celebrated its first Christmas in 1848. The lives of 
father and daughter lacked only a few hours of spanning a cen- 
tury when Miss Erath, the ‘First Lady of Waco,” died at the age 
of ninety-one. 

The Texas Club of New York City was founded in 1g09. Its 
current president, Mrs. Edward F. Nordell, has forwarded to the 
office a copy of a program given at the Biltmore Hotel on No- 
vember 7, 1948. Harry M. Konwiser spoke on ‘““The Postal His- 
tory of the Republic of Texas” and was followed by VanDyk 
MacBride who presented ‘“The Postal History of Texas as a Con- 
federate State.’ Both speakers are outstanding students in the 
field of Texas’ postal history. 

ww 

Rabbi Henry Cohen, distinguished member of the Association, 
has recently presented his private library of some twelve thou- 
sand volumes to the University of Texas Library. This gift will 
materially strengthen the historical holdings of the library. 

A letter recently directed to the Association may lead to the 
eventual unravelling of one of the age-old questions of Texas 
history: “What became of Jean Lafitte?” 

James C. Nagel, 1000 Hill Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, states 
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that in August, 1948, while visiting in Yucatan, in Mexico, he lo- 
cated the burial place of Lafitte and interviewed numbers of 
descendants of persons who sailed with Lafitte from Galveston 
Island in 1821. Mr. Nagel is particularly interested in securing 
information about all persons who departed from Galveston with 
Lafitte, particularly a Father Sedalia and Lucy Allen, a prisoner 
possibly from Mobile, Alabama. Any information concerning 
Lafitte will be considered of value. 


Carl Hertzog, distinguished printer of volumes for the Asso- 
ciation, the Texas Folklore Society, the University Rare Book 
Collections, and private collectors, spoke to a large and appre- 
ciative audience at the University on November 19 under the 
auspices of the Public Entertainment Committee. Hertzog em- 
phazised that printing is a fine art going beyond the stage of 
mechanical perfection into the realm of tone-quality. He also 
discussed utilitarian printing. 

Accompanying Hertzog on his visit was José Cisnernos, the 
illustrator of El Sal del Rey and of the recently issued Red River 
Valley: Then and Now by A. W. Neville. 


The University of Oklahoma Press has made arrangements to 
publish Dr. C. L. Sonnichsen’s manuscript on Texas feuds since 
the Civil War. Another study of Dr. Sonnichsen’s which treats of 
the Salt War in the El Paso area and which grew out of his 
general study of Texas feuds will probably be published as the 
first imprint of the College of Mines at El Paso. Carl Hertzog, 
who has become a member of the Department of English and 
Journalism in the College of Mines, will be the printer. 


OW 


The November 24, 1948, ninety-six page edition of the Cuero 
Record was the Fifty-fourth Anniversary number. It is a store- 
house of historical information on De Witt County and the town 
of Cuero. Featured sections deal with the local history of busi- 
nesses, schools, churches, home life, and social activities. The 
Cuero Turkey Trot, which has distinguished Cuero on a national 
scale, is given full historical coverage. 
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Baseball has long ranked high as the national sport of Amer- 
ica; the Texas League has been an essential link in the history 
and development of baseball, contributing among other things 
the universal term of “Texas leaguer,’ the short fly ball just 
over the infield. 

From the time of the Greeks to modern America the study of 
sports is a highly rewarding field of social history. E. W. Flaccus, 
fellow of the department of history of the University, has been 
turning his attention to an investigation of Texas League baseball 
and to Texans who have served in the major leagues. Correspond- 
ence and inquiries have brought to Mr. Flaccus two interesting 
notes—the first from Lee Allen, of Radio Station WSAI, Cincin- 
nati, who says: “The first National League player from ‘Texas 
was Anderson Daniel McFarlan, who was born at Gainesville, 
Texas, on July 15, 1872, and who started his major league career 
with Louisville of the National League in 1895. He died on 
September 24, 1924.” 

The second, from Rex W. Strickland, of the College of Mines, 
E] Paso, says: 


The first men to go to the major leagues from Texas were: George 
Stallings (Galveston, 1888) , catcher, Brooklyn National League, 1890; 
Voiceless Tim O’Rourke (Dallas, ’88, Galveston, ’89, Fort Worth- 
Houston, ’go0), infielder, New York, Natl. L., ’9o-’91-’92, Louisville 
NL, ’93, St. Louis NL, ’94; Frank Motz (Fort Worth, ’89) first base, 
Philadelphia NL, ’go. In 1892, Perry Werden, Harry Raymond, Phil 
(Red) Ehret, Scrappy Bill Joyce and W. A. (Buck) Weaver entered 
the majors. They had previously played in the Texas League. 

The railroads of America have in the last decade taken long 
strides forward in the development of an interest in history. This 
interest is not confined strictly to railroad history but extends to 
the areas served by the roads. Numerous railroad archives have 
been established and research and library personnel employed. 
Also various railroads have been generous in offering awards to 
historical investigators. 

One worth-while product of this revived interest in history is 
a new pamphlet prepared in the St. Louis office of Mr. Ray Max- 
well, director of advertising for the Missouri Pacific lines. More 
than half of the sixty-four pages of the pamphlet are devoted to 
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seventy-four Texas cities, towns, and villages along the route of 
the Texas Eagle trains. This means that capsule histories may be 
had from Texarkana to E] Paso, to San Antonio, and to Houston. 
OW 
The History of Fairplay, Panola County, Texas, a twelve-page 
pamphlet compiled by S. T. Allison, made its appearance late 
in 1948. Fairplay received its first settler in 1836; the community 
grew with “house raisings.” Fairplay was named by a traveler 
who liked the smallness of the amount charged for lodging; the 
preceding stop had been designated ‘“Rake Pocket.” Mr. Allison 
has made a splendid contribution to the preservation of the 
history of his community. 
OW 
The Quarter Horse magazine for November, 1948, began a 
series of articles by Malcolm McLean on “Horse Racing in Texas 
in the Early Days.” The first articles deal with horse racing at 
San Felipe and at Columbia. 
OW 
A clipping brought into the office by Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, 
probably from the Quanah Tribune of April 21, 1915, has at- 
tracted so much attention and discussion from every person see- 
ing it that it seems advisable to make an entry of the item in 
the “Texas Collection.” The statement that Vince’s Bridge near 
the San Jacinto battleground is entirely a myth created by histo- 
rians will probably mean that it may be a topic of conversation 
at the annual meeting for some years to come. 
The text of the clipping is as follows: 


Vince’s bridge over San Jancinto [sic] bayou and its destruction by 
“Deaf” Smith immediately preceding the memorable battle of San 
Jancinto, seventy-nine years ago today, are myths of Texas history, 
Randolph Clark, pioneer, of Stephenville, told Texas Christian Uni- 
versity students at their San Jancinto Day program Wednesday. Clark, 
who is one of the founders of the university, was born about the time 
of the famous fight that resulted in the Mexican defeat by General Sam 
Houston’s army and as a boy lived near the site of the supposed 
bridge. 

“The bridge never existed except in the minds of historians,” de- 
clared Clark. “San Jacinto bayou is a deep stream and could not 
have been bridged over except with great difficulty. I have seen 
Mallory liners come into it myself. 
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“The credit for the victory of San Jacinto belongs to a Mrs. Gross, 
who is worthy to go down in history with the famous Molly Stark 
of the Revolution. Driving a team of oxen Mrs. Gross was acting as 
ammunition carrier for the fleeing Texas army. After Gen. Sam 
Houston had given the order for retreat and his army had reached a 
point on the old San Sabine, Mrs. Gross refused to go further. She 
told the Texans that unless they turned about and faced the Mexi- 
cans, she would go on to her home at Harrisburg. 

“The Texans listened to her and decided to make a stand. History 
tells the results. But for this woman, the Mexicans would have won 
the day and the Texas army would have fled on into Louisiana.” 

Beginning at Gainesville, Texas, on November 17, 1948, the 
Texas Flying Farmers, joined by planes and representatives from 
seven other western states, made an aerial re-run of the Western 
Chisholm Trail between Gainesville and Dodge City, Kansas. 
The original trip up the trail took from two to four months; the 
Flying Farmers made the distance in from three to four hours 
with a stop at El Reno, Oklahoma. With a view toward historical 
accuracy Tex Anderson of Medina, Texas, carried along a young 
purebred Hereford bull in his plane. Trail driving, however, 
always had its hazards as Andy Adams knew so well. The mod- 
ern “trail drivers” encountered a Plains blizzard in Dodge City 
and were marooned there for five days. 

Dr. B. B. Chapman, professor of history of Oklahoma A & M, 
made the trip as the representative of students of Southwestern 
history. 

w 

November 17 was A. W. Neville Day in Paris, Texas, a day 
given over to recognizing and paying tribute to an outstanding _ 
local historian who was celebrating his eighty-fourth birthday. 
The occasion was sponsored by A. G. Pat Mayse, publisher of 
the Paris News, and was doubly significant in that it marked the 
release date for Judge Neville’s new book, The Red River Val- 
ley: Then and Now. Editor Neville has had almost a half century 
of service with the Paris News; in all likelihood he is today the 
dean of Texas newspapermen. A luncheon held at the Gibraltar 
Hotel was attended by large numbers of state dignitaries, mem- 
bers of the newspaper craft, and outstanding citizens of Paris and 
the Northwest Texas area. Lieutenant Governor Allan Shivers 
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gave a testimonial of Judge Neville’s outstanding work as a 
citizen. Others spoke of his pre-eminent achievements in the 
field of journalism. The unifying device of the day, however— 
the recurrent element throughout all of the proceedings—was 
the fact that Judge Neville had distinguished himself through 
having within him an unfailing and unfaltering sense of history. 
He has made himself “the Noah Smithwick of Northeast Texas.” 
Through more than a half century, he has devoted himself to the 
history of Paris, Lamar County, and the Red River Valley. The 
response which the Judge made to the numerous tributes will 
stand for all those present as one of the classic orations of Texas. 

Probably no Texas community has ever had a ceremony and 
celebration more in keeping with good taste and the proprieties 
in honor of a Texas historian. 

The citizens of Paris and well-wishers from over the state have 
set a splendid pattern in the field of historical appreciation. 

The printer of the Red River Valley book, Carl Hertzog of 
E] Paso, was present, together with the illustrator, José Cisneros. 
The Paris Public Library had an exhibition of the original draw- 
ings and other techniques used in the design and production 
of the book. 

ww 


Fort Bliss experienced its one hundredth anniversary in No- 
vember, 1948, and the War Department, the present personnel of 
the Fort, and the citizens of El Paso codperated to the fullest ex- 
tent in carrying out a commemorative program celebrating the 
first hundred years. Activities began on November 4 and con- 
tinued for four days. The Post Office Department codperated 
by issuing a Fort Bliss Centennial stamp. The War Department 
authorized the construction of a replica of the first Fort Bliss 
and the building will henceforth serve as the Centennial Museum, 
a repository for historic items depicting the history and services 
of the Fort. A commemorative brochure detailing the program 
and also the history of Fort Bliss was designed by Carl Hertzog 
and Tom Lea. Copies have been placed in the TZZ section of 
the Eugene C. Barker collection of Texas books at the University 
where they may be viewed by collectors of Texana so unfortunate 
as not to have secured a copy of this historic brochure. Beauti- 
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fully illustrated, the historical section recounts visits of Captain 
Zebulon Pike, Colonel Alexander Doniphan, and Major Jeffer- 
son Van Horne. There are also accounts of Magoffinsville, 
Apaches, Comanches, Concordia, and Hart’s Mill. 

The El Paso Times on November 4 issued a centennial edition 
which has been placed in the Barker Collection through the kind- 


ness of historic-minded Carl Hertzog. 


wwe 
Professor Barnes F. Lathrop has called the attention of this 


department to the State Documents Microfilm Project initiated 
by the Library of Congress and the University of North Carolina 
in 1941. Reports by Director William S. Jenkins indicate that 
field groups have microfilmed many documents covering topics 
which will interest the student of Texas history. These film rolls 
will be available from the microfilm service department of the 
Library of Congress and will be a real service to research work- 


ers. 
INDIANS 


Special features included in the program of collecting have been 
the constitutions and laws of the American Indians. [In this con- 
nection] the decrees of the Congress of Coahuila and Texas 1824 
(photostatic copies of originals in Saltillo Archives, Mexico) and 
a copy of laws, 1827-1835 (in manuscript) were microfilmed; the 
former were located at the University of Texas Library and the lat- 
ter at the Texas State Archives. 

Some records relating to Indians were located in Texas: “Sketch 
of a Trip to the Wilderness and Forks of the Trinity River,” 1853, 
(Dallas H. S., Sam Houston party to Negotiate a Treaty with the 
Indians) , “Record Book of Indian Affairs,” 1842-1843, “Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Record,” 1844 March—July (Archives), and “Ap- 
pendix to Empresarios Contracts,” (III) records of Indian Colonies 
(Shawnees, Coshatee, Alibamo, Choctaws and Cherokees) . 


LEGISLATIVE JOURNALS 


The following journals of local councils were filmed: in Texas— 
“Records of the Proceedings of the Ayuntamiento of the town of 
Austin,” 1828-1832 (General Land Office) and parts of the minutes 
of the Ayuntamiento of Nacogdoches (in Spanish), 1830-1835 (Ar- 
chives); and in New Orleans—‘‘Record and Deliberations of the 
Cabildo” (in Spanish) , 1784-1803, “Proceedings of the City Council” 
(in French) , 1803-1817 and “Reportory of the Records and Delibera- 
tions of the City Council” (in French and English), 1769-1817 (Ar- 
chives) . 
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The Senate and House Journals of the November Session 1863 of 
the Legislature of Texas were copied from the Tri-Weekly Gazette 
(State Library) and the early Cherokee Council proceedings from the 
file of the Cherokee Phoenix, 1828-1834 (Okla. Hist. Soc.). 

EXECUTIVE RECORDS 

In Texas, the “Executive Record” was copied for the entire period 
of the Republic along with those for the years down to 1869. Also 
filmed were: the “Home and Foreign Letter Books” and the “Records 
of Legation” of the Department of State for the Republic; “Libro de 
Actas del Consejo del Estado,” 1825-1831 from the Saltillo Archives, 
and parts of the executive records of the Alcalde or political chief 
from the Nacogdoches Archives. 

Court Recorps 


Texas Republic—“Minutes of the Supreme Court,” 1841-1846, 
“Docket,” 1842-1845, “Index and Docket,” 183?-1841. 
CoLLecTED PuBLic DOCUMENTS 
In Texas, down to 1858 the reports were contained in the journal 
or appendices and only special printings had to be searched for. The 
reports of the Comptroller, Treasurer, and the Messages of the 
Governor, 1859-1870, were copied. [Also copied was] a series in the 
Memoria of the Governor of Coahuila and Texas, 1830-1835. 
SPANISH AND MEXICAN SOURCES 


One of the richest bodies of source materials explored was found 
in the Spanish archives of the centers of Mexican government in 
what is now ‘Texas. From Archivo de la Secretaria de Gobierno, 
Saltillo (Photostatic or typed copies at the University of Texas) were 
copied the governmental records of the State of Coahuila and 
Texas; “Actas” and “Decretos” of the Congress, 1824-1835, “Libro de 
Actas del Consejo del Estado,” 1825-1831; “Libro de Actas de la 
Excelentisima Diputacién Provincial,” 1823-1824; “Memoria en que 
el Gobernador ... da Cuenta de los Ramos de su Administraci6n, 
al Congreso del Mismo,” 1830-1834, “Actas del Congreso Constitucion- 
al del Estado Libre de Coahuila y Texas,” and “Documentos” relating 
to ‘Texas. 

The Archives of the Department and local governments, also, were 
explored: Bexar (now San Antonio, archives in the University of 
Texas), Nacogdoches (State Library), and San Felipe de Austin 
(General Land Office). These contain the minutes and correspond- 
ence of the Ayuntamiento and records of the Alcade, a number of 
Ordenanzas Municipales, “Archivo de los Judicos Entablados y 
Pasados en este Jusgado,” 1835, and numerous official broadsides and 
broadsheets. They also include census records of Nacogdoches, 1828- 
1834, Bevil’s Settlement, 1835, Williams Settlement, 1835, ‘Tenehan 
and Sabine Settlement, 1831-1833, San Augustin, 1835, “List of 
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Foreigners entering Nacogdoches,” 1824-1835, and printed lists of 
citizens paying taxes, monthly lists of imports and exports and re- 
ceipts and disbursements. 

The Spanish Archives at the General Land Office contain official 
governmental records and records relating to the settlement of the 
American colonies in upper Texas. The first includes: the book, 
“Appointments of Officers,” 1823-1835—State Officers, Department 
Officers, Land Commissioners and Instructions, Judicial Officers; 
“Miscellaneous”—Organization of the Mexican Government, Messages 
of the Governors of Coahuila and Texas, Spanish Marriage Laws, 
Slavery in the Spanish Dominions of Mexico, Copies of Titles not 
Delivered, and “Correspondence between the Political Chief of 
Nacogdoches and the Secretary of State of Coahuila and Texas,” 
1834-1835. 

The second is contained in the “Appendix to Empresarios Con- 
tracts”: (I) General provisions relating to colonization in ‘Texas, 
Austin’s Colonies, DeWitt’s Colony, Roberson’s Colony; 
Milam’s, Wavel’s, Vehlein’s, Cameron’s, Waden’s, McMullen and 
McGloin’s, Grant and Beal’s, and Indian ‘Tribe’s (Shawnees, 
Coshatee and Alibamo, Choctaws, and Cherokees) Colonies, (IV) De 
Leon’s Power and Hewetson’s Colonies, the “Registration Book of 
Families in Austin’s Colony,” 1825-1831, 1831-1836 and “Records 
of the Original Titles in Austin’s Colony,” “Family Record Books”: 
Milam Colony, Wavel’s Colony, Robinson’s Colony, and Green De- 
Witt’s Colony; and finally, the records of “Missions in Texas”: (I), 
Missions near Bexar, (I1), Missions near Goliad, and (II1) , Missions 
near Nacogdoches. 

Also, in Texas the following newspaper file was microfilmed: The 
Texas Gazette, 1830-1831, (State Library) . 

The Texas Geographic Magazine (Vol. XII, No. 2) for Fall, 


1948, contains the following articles: 


The Daingerfield Iron and Steel Project............. John Franklin 

North Texas Onion Production.................... Celeste Budd 

The Alabama and Coushatta Indians of Texas. .Rotha McClain Berry 


The following new members have been added to the Associa- 
tion since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mr. V. G. Jackson Pampa Junior High School Library 
Box 233 Pampa, Texas 
Mont Belvieu, Texas 
Mr. Samuel H. Boren 
Mr. Peter Decker 4117 Swiss Avenue 
51 East Forty-second Street Dallas 4, Texas 
New York, New York 
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Mrs. B. J. Butts 
San Augustine, Texas 


Miss Elizabeth Wilson 
San Augustine High School 
San Augustine, Texas 


Miss Eugenia Lee Pirie 
V. A. Hospital 
Temple, Texas 


Mr. Robert Lee Williamson 
2709 Rio Grande Street 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Frances McCormick 
Tyler High School 
Tyler, Texas 


Mr. Charles D. Smith 
203 Gilbert Building 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. Keller Cheney 
Ganado, Texas 


Dr. A. G. M. Martin III 
Box 122 
La Feria, Texas 


Texas State University for Negroes 
3200 Cleburne Street 
Houston 4, Texas 


Dr. Frank M. O'Connor 
173 Lincoln Street 
Newton Highland 61, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Jessie McIlroy Smith 
Box 174 
Mission, Texas 


Mr. James F. Jackson 
P. O. Box 1654 
Laredo, Texas 


Mr. O. W. Lucas 

International Boundary and Water 
Commission 

United States and Mexico 

United States Section 

Laredo, Texas 


Brownwood High School Library 
Brownwood, Texas 


Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 
c/o American Embassy 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


Librarian 

University Library 
Western Bank 
Sheffield 10, England 


Miss Dorothy B. Hoyle 
610 North Pine Street 
Hammond, Louisiana 


Mrs. J. L. Hester 
Box 105 
Asherton, Texas 


Mr. A. G. McNeese 
6002 Del Rio 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Marguerite Gatling 
320 North Twelfth Street 
McAllen, Texas 


Mr. G. D. Huddleston 

Stanolind Oil and Gas Company 
Fair Building 

Fort Worth, Texas 


San Antonio Junior College 
2120 Dakota Street 
San Antonio 3, Texus 


Mr. J. E. Crowther 
801 West Mulberry 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Raymond Buck 
Commercial Standard Building 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Miss Vela Lynn 

2503 Whitis 

Austin, Texas 

Mrs. W. G. Robertson 
Box 245 

Rosebud, Texas 

Mr. Joseph I. Lambert 


Route 11, Box 224 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mr. James M. Davis 
6338 Buffalo Speedway 
Houston, Texas 


Miss Mary Lou Saxon 
11014 East Craig Place 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Wanda Lynn Saxon 
3415 Montana Street 
E! Paso, Texas 
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Captain Guy Carleton Glassford 
Box 445 
Howard Field, Canal Zone 


Mrs. J. P. Atkinson 
League City, Texas 


Mr. S. E. Grimes, Sr. 
5728 Swiss Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Thomas Sanford Blackwell 
1718 North Riverside Drive 
Fort Worth 3, Texas 


Mrs. J. M. Andrews 
Box 766 

Wharton, Texas 

Mr. D. L. Gates 
Citizens State Bank 
Dickinson, Texas 
Mrs. Dorothy Schulte 
6104 Locke 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Leland Watkins 
5502 McCommas Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. H. A. Stiles 

P. O. Box 1136 

Taylor, Texas 

Mr. Harris A. Melasky 
P. O. Box 1106 

Taylor, Texas 

Hon. C. M. McFarland 
First National Building 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mr. William L. Donnell 


2101 Hayes Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. John Gould 
1811 Lucile Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. Olin W. Harvey 
2704 Cooke Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. Arch Greenwood 
1927 Ardath Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. Charles M. Scholes 
5026 Rusk Avenue 
Houston, Texas 


Miss Jean E. Rooke 
Woodsboro, Texas 


Mr. L. D. Cartwright 
1115 Barkdull Street 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Toepperwein 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Munson, Jr. 
Wharton, Texas 


Mrs. J. H. Winton 
Box 2707 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. M. Flavis Taylor 
26 St. John Street 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 


Mr. P. T. Sartwelle 
P. O. Box 83 
Palacios, Texas 


Mr. A. L. Ballard 
Alamo National Building 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Dr. George M. Decherd 
230414 Trinity 
Austin, Texas 


Dr. Loren M. Shipp 
116 South Marshall Street 
Henderson, Texas 


Mr. Julian L. Shapiro 
3307 Oakdale 
Houston 4, Texas 


Mrs. Alexander Pope 
201 Lubbock Bank Building 
Lubbock, Texas 


Mrs. Frank Summers 
Box 506 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina 


Miss Betsy Pirie 
1321 Bonham Terrace 
Austin, Texas 
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Book Reviews 


RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


History of Texas Christian University. By Colby D. Hall. Fort 
Worth, Texas (Texas Christian University Press), 1947. Pp. 
380. 

History of Texas Christian University is a somewhat senti- 
mental survey of the life of an institution that has meant much_ 
to the intellectual and spiritual development of the great state 
of Texas. For a volume consisting of fewer than four hundred 
pages the book contains a tremendous amount of detailed infor- 
mation of persons and events associated with the school. The 
collecting of this material and the selecting of those items that 
should be ranked of sufficient importance to be included in the 
printed work was no small task. For his efforts Dean Hall is due 
a vote of thanks by those interested in Texas Christian University. 

While this reviewer was a student in Texas Christian University, 
he was impressed by the fact that the continued existence of the 
college was made possible by the devotion and sacrifices of a 
number of the early workers associated with the institution. Dr. 
Hall has made these facts an important theme in his book. As 
Dr. Hall states, the earlier period in the life story of Texas Chris- 
tian University has been given relatively more space than that 
of the later years. This is justified because there is more of 
glamour to those earlier years now that they have been success- 
fully passed and we are able to realize just how many sacrifices 
the teachers and genuine friends of the organization made to keep 
the school alive. 

It has been the impression of this reviewer for a number of 
years that athletic prowess in the student body of many of our 
schools has played too prominent a role with the school groups 
and in the reputations of the schools. This viewpoint appears 
to be borne out in this history. Possibly athletic achievement 
is not too much stressed in the book but in proportion real in- 
tellectual accomplishment is given unimpressive consideration, 
adding evidence for the conviction of many that the gladiatorial 
concept in many of our schools is far too prominent. 
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The number of errors and misprints in the book is relatively 
small in proportion to the variety and amount of data included; 
but some have crept in. On page 136 the date of the Waco fire is 
given as March 22, 1919. The main building actually burned in 
1910. 

Certainly both now and during the years to come this volume 
will be treasured by alumni, ex-students, and friends of Texas 
Christian University. Some of us would enjoy the unabridged 
edition as first prepared. Through Dr. Hall’s labors this alumnus 
has been permitted to live again some of the happiest years of his 
life. 


W. E. SturGEON 
Beaver College 


History of Oklahoma. By Edward Everett Dale and Morris L. 
Wardell. New York (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) , 1948. Pp. x+572. 
Illustrations, maps, and index. $7.65. 

Oklahoma, almost the youngest of the states, is by no means the 
least developed. In historical background and present cultural 
and institutional development, incorporating much of the best 
from the older states, it is rich and complex. Great stress has 
been given to the Indian history. In this field the authors have 
delved deeply and speak with authority. There was never any 
question as to authors of the Prentice-Hall volume on Oklahoma. 

The style is essentially textbook and practical. This reviewer 
would have enjoyed seeing the authors cut loose in their best 
journalistic style when treating the Indian, ranching, oil de- 
velopment, and political phases. The political history of Okla- 
homa, colorful indeed, has been written with intelligence and 
restraint. Importance of the Indians in this field has been shown. 
This is a real contribution. The movement for statehood, forma- 
tion of the constitution, and admission of the state are described 
vividly and in sympathetic terms. Outstanding leaders are listed. 

Approximately the last third of the volume is given to economic 
and cultural subjects. The treatment is in great detail, and in 
this field the reviewer feels that stress on the more colorful aspects 
would have added attractiveness to the book, especially from the 
standpoint of the general reading public. I presume the reply 
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could be that reams have already been printed on oil alone. 
In the field of education, in which both men have played out- 
standing parts, their names do not occur. It should meet the 
needs for a textbook, and the general reading public will find 
much to stimulate interest. The bibliographical lists at the end 
of each chapter contain rich supplementary material. The cap- 
tious critic might be disposed to feel that too much space has 
been given to the Spanish and French background. The maps 
and illustrations are excellent, and the format is attractive. 

J. L. WALLER 

College of Mines 


Golden Gate: Park of a Thousand Vistas. By Katharine Wilson. 
Caldwell, Idaho (Caxton Printers) , 1947. Pp. 143. Illustra- 
tions. 

In 1868 when the mayor of San Francisco ordered a survey of 
sites available for a system of city parks, there began the colorful 
history of one of America’s most famous parks, which Katharine 
Wilson relates in Golden Gate: Park of a Thousand Vistas. Prob- 
ably no great city park showed less promise at its inception. As 
the more desirable tracts in the township were no longer avail- 
able, the board of supervisors recommended nearly a thousand 
acres of barren sand dunes along the ocean front. After some legal 
delay in settling squatters’ claims, and in the face of ridicule and 
caustic criticism, a director was appointed and the park was be- 
gun, literally “from scratch.” Few men could have foreseen that 
in a comparatively short time the shifting sand would be anchored 
by hardy grasses, thousands of tons of fertile soil would be spread, 
and there would be rolling meadows, groves of trees, banks of rare 
flowers, and glistening lakes where once only a few willows and 
scrub oak had grown and the only water had been that of the 
Pacific breaking on the shore. 

Besides offering a welcome spot of natural beauty in the 
modern city, the park, as Miss Wilson emphasizes, also performs 
many services as an efficiently functioning part of the community. 
In the park are centered many of the cultural and recreational 
resources of San Francisco. On the Concourse, cultural heart of 
the park, are grouped the De Young Memorial Museum and 
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Art Gallery, the California Academy of Sciences, the Steinhart 
Aquarium, and the Temple of Music, where often as many as 
twenty thousand music lovers gather on a Sunday afternoon to 
listen to concerts by the park band. 

To many people one of the most fascinating features of the 
park is the forty-acre Strybing Arboretum and Botanical Garden, 
where some three thousand choice and in some instances ex- 
tremely rare plant specimens are grown, each under conditions 
duplicating as nearly as possible those of its natural habitat. Here 
side by side are grouped plants from the Himalayas, Mexico, 
New Zealand, South Africa, China and Japan, and the Mediter- 
ranean countries. 

The large recreational areas offer activities to satisfy everyone 
from the toddlers in the sand boxes to their great-grandfathers 
bent over games of checkers and chess at tables set for them in the 
sun. There are stables with miles of bridle paths, beautiful lakes 
for boating. School teams use the football, baseball, and track 
facilities. The public finds relaxation on the tennis courts, 
bowling greens, the archery court, and the horseshoe courts. Even 
the ambitious fisherman can practice with rod and reel at the 
fly casting lakes. 

Although Miss Wilson’s description of the park and her interest- 
ing history of its growth and development are of primary im- 
portance to the citizens of San Francisco, who should welcome 
so complete a handbook to their park, others who hope to visit 
the west will find in it many additions to their lists of “things to 
see.”’ As a story of a tremendous achievement and as a sidelight on 
the history of the city itself, the book has a wider appeal. To 
quote from Miss Wilson’s foreword: 


The story of Golden Gate Park is in a singular sense the story of a 
city’s growth in character—of the evolution of its spirit, of its ap- 
preciation of cultural and ethical values, of its innate talents and 
capacities. Because this park is pure creation, conceived and wrought 
out of crude materials into a thing of beauty, it is an expression of 
all these and so, as is any work of art, a physical presentment of the 
spirit of its creator. Since it is also unique of its kind in the world, it 
is in that sense, too, identical with the city that made it. 


Golden Gate is dedicated to the Scotsman John McLaren, who 
throughout his fifty years as park administrator demonstrated the 
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imagination to plan, the knowledge and experience to implement 
his plans, and the Scotch tenacity to see them through in spite of 
occasional opposition from city administrations and commercial 
interests. Generously illustrated with delightful pencil drawings 
by the author, the book is attractively printed and bound. It will 
be a pleasant addition to the library of one who is interested in 
park planning, in the city of San Francisco, or more simply in the 
value that is achieved in a community by combining natural 
beauty with service. 
MiLpreD M. BIEsELE 
Salt Lake City 


When Destiny Called. By Ottomar Hamele. San Antonio, Texas 
(The Naylor Company) , 1948. Pp. 236. $3.00. 

William Cullen Bryant, who could not resist a classical allu- 
sion even in an editorial, writing in the New York Evening Post, 
June 25, 1847, compared the exploits of Colonel Xenophon and 
Colonel Doniphan. Furthermore, he ventured the hope that 
Doniphan would turn historian as had the Greek and immor- 
talize the anabasis in homespun (to borrow De Voto’s more recent 
phrase) in the manner which made Xenophon’s account a charm- 
ing and perfect narrative. The American commander showed no 
flair for literature though a number of the soldiers who partici- 
pated in the march—notably John T. Hughes, A. B.—wrote chron- 
icles of the campaign of the First Missouri Mounted Volunteers. 

But this review has to do neither with Bryant nor Hughes but 
with Ottomar Hamele’s novel in which he attempts to revitalize 
the story of Doniphan’s expedition into Mexico by combining 
fact and fiction. History, let it be said, is often well over on the in- 
credible side; the exploits of the Missourians in 1846-1847 exceed 
logical expectations. On the other hand, the writer of fiction must 
cling to the credible; he can not afford the luxury of improbabil- 
ity. Unhappily Hamele has chosen to portray the Doniphan story 
in novel form. In all charity, the writing of fiction is not his forte, 
for, though he can delineate an episode with acceptable skill, he 
seems to lack the ability to construct a plausible plot. Characters 
pulled puppet-like upon the stage of action perform there with 
the spontaneity of automata. 
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Viewed as history, When Destiny Called is adequate but hardly 
epic. No obvious errors have been detected in the historical pas- 
sages, though the number of sources cited would seem to promise 
a richer insight into the times than the reading has revealed. 
Perhaps anticipation set too high goals. Moreover, the author 
has a tendency to introduce extraneous material into his narra- 
tive, a practice which produces tedium, not enlightenment. For 
example, to what purpose is this sentence? “On the floor of the 
Gold Exchange, on Black Friday, September 24, 1869, while 
facing a threat that he would be shot, Speyer bought gold for 
the account of Jay Gould and Jim Fisk to the extent of $26,- 
000,000.” Does it explain in any way the connection of Albert 
Speyer, the Chihuahua trader, with the Doniphan expedition? 

For the sake of record, Hamele has told the story of the Doni- 
phan campaign from the organization of the First Missouri 
Mounted Volunteers on ‘‘a pleasant afternoon in June, 1846” 
until their return to St. Louis, ‘Friday, the second of July, 1847.” 
Intermingled with the historic events is the love story of Lieu- 
tenant Adam Shelton, fictionally Colonel Doniphan’s aide, and 
Rosita Navarro, who, despite her Hispanic family name, was an 
“heiress to an English estate.’’ Having travelled from St. Louis 
to Chihuahua, via Santa Fé and El Paso del Norte, to be near 
Shelton at all times (apparently for the purposes of the story) , 
she returned to St. Louis to accept his proposal of marriage upon 
his arrival there, ‘Friday, the second of July, 1847.” 

REx W. StrICKLAND 
College of Mines 


Jefferson Among the Arts. By Eleanor Davidson Berman. New 
York (Philosophical Library) , 1947. Pp. xviii+ 305. Illustra- 
tions and appendix. $3.75. 

This work, as its preface tells us, was prepared as a doctoral 
thesis for submission to the graduate faculty in political and 
social science in the New School of Social Research. The book is 
appropriately titled Jefferson Among the Arts, for although there 
are scattered attempts to appraise Jefferson’s taste and achieve- 
ments in the fields of various arts, the book gives no account of 
Jefferson as artist or as consumer of the arts. The author has 
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collected and collated a great number of statements from Jeffer- 
son’s writings—principally from his letters—about painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, “gardening as a fine art,” music, rhetoric, and 
literature; and she attempts to relate Jefferson’s ideas to the prin- 
cipal intellectual movements of the eighteenth century. A chap- 
ter is devoted to each of the arts listed above; and there is an 
introductory chapter, entitled “Jefferson and the Arts,” a con- 
cluding chapter, and three chapters devoted to the movements in 
art and thought which influenced him, one of the three being 
taken up with an examination of ‘Rococo and the Pre-Romantic: 
The Hogarthian Influence.” 

A principal defect of this book is its failure to give an account 
of Jefferson’s actual achievements in various arts or to appraise 
his actual achievements in them as reflecting his level of per- 
formance and taste. This defect may be inseparable from the 
attempt to discuss Jefferson’s place among all the arts, but makes 
it impossible that the book furnish any significant insight into 
Jefferson’s thought and feeling. Jefferson’s ideas are not defined 
with any precision or fullness. We are assured that he is a “util- 
itarian,” and we are told that he had no “philosophy, in the 
professional sense.” The quality of his utilitarianism never 
emerges. In view of the notorious stairways of Monticello and of 
what Dr. Dunglison has to say about lack of closets in the pa- 
vilions of the University of Virginia, no one would dare claim 
that Jefferson’s interest in architecture was dominated by prac- 
tical considerations. He does use the word “useful” again and 
again in connection with what he has to say of the arts; but since 
he was not a utilitarian in the sense in which the term is used of 
members of a particular school of philosophy, and since the term 
“useful” is popularly used loosely, it is important to define Jef- 
ferson’s position with respect to value with precision. 

There are serious defects in the interpretation of Jefferson's 
position on various matters. Two examples will illustrate. On 
page 235 the author speaks of Jefferson’s “passionate interest’’ in 
fiction, an interest which he lost with advancing years. This is 
far too strong a statement. On page 267 it is said that Jefferson’s 
“faith in the . . . ultimate perfectibility of man never wavered.” 
In a letter to Dupont de Nemours, of April 24, 1816, and again 
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in a letter to Cornelius Camden Blatchley, of October 22, 1822, 
Jefferson said that he did not believe in the doctrine of man’s 
perfectibility. 

The case made for the influence upon Jefferson’s theory of the 
arts of certain aspects of the American scene and movements of 
thought is not convincing; and one is left with the feeling that 
accounts given of Jefferson’s ideas on education and efforts in 
behalf of an education, of the empirical philosophy, and of many 
other matters do not contribute to one’s understanding of Jef- 
ferson’s theory of the arts or of his competence in them. 

A most serious defect of the book is the extent of the author’s 
neglect of unpublished materials, which results in a certain lack 
of vitality in the work, and may contribute to its lack of precision. 


CHARLES ARROWOOD 
The University of Texas 


Rural Mexico. By Nathan L. Whetten. Chicago (The University 
of Chicago Press), 1948. Pp. xxv+572, + appendices [48 
pages]. Bibliography, index, charts, plates, maps, illustra- 
tions. $10.00. 

To students of contemporary Mexican institutions and prob- 
lems, Professor Whetten has brought an almost invaluable col- 
lection of data concerning the agrarian situation and its social 
and economic implications. To the friends of Mexico, and to the 
Mexicans themselves, he has brought a ray of hope while he has 
presented, in coldly analytical fashion backed by many harsh 
facts, a picture which gives no grounds for believing the Mexican 
Revolution has completed its task. Professor Whetten is a scholar 
whose judgment has not been dimmed by his obvious sympathy 
for the people of Mexico and by his ardent hope that the nation 
can work out its democratic destinies. 

Not since the publication of the Tannenbaum and Simpson 
masterpieces on the Mexican Revolution has such a challenging 
and provocative work appeared from an American press. Whetten 
had many advantages in the collection of the data for Rural Mex- 
ico; not only is he a recognized authority in the field of rural 
sociology, but he worked and studied in Mexico for a period of 
three years as the rural sociologist for the Department of State 
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with headquarters in Mexico City. During the course of those 
years he was able to observe conditions in all parts of the nation 
and to correlate those observations with his own researches. 
Bringing to the task a mind and technique fully conversant with 
the problems of scholarship, he has shown a marked ability in 
the use of the information available to him. 

Rural Mexico is not easy reading. Close attention must be paid 
to the almost constant reference to population, land distribution, 
and educational data, for the facts as presented tend to tell their 
own story with small embellishment by the author. Only on rare 
occasions does Whetten summarize or speak in generalities, and 
consequently the reader must be careful to assimilate all the facts 
as presented, or he loses the import of the work. This failure to 
allow the reader the benefit of the author’s experience in evalu- 
ation is discouraging at times, but careful reading and frequent 
reference to the numerous charts and diagrams will usually clar- 
ify any questions which might occur. 

The most serious flaw in an otherwise highly laudable effort 
is the long—six chapters covering 123 pages—background which 
serves as an introductory section. Unfortunately, Professor Whet- 
ten is not a student of Mexican history and consequently has 
fallen into a number of errors. Reference to some of the most 
recent works by Mexican authors, particularly those of Silvio 
Zavala, would have served to improve his preliminary remarks. 
In following too closely such authors as McBride, Gruening, 
Eyler Simpson, and Phipps, all of whom were pioneers and were 
therefore guilty of numerous errors, Whetten has added nothing 
to an understanding of the problems or conditions prior to 1930. 
Only after he arrives at that point does his work become worth- 
while. 

Not only does the author describe the attempts which have 
been made to solve the agricultural problem through the land 
distribution programs and the colonization schemes, both public 
and private, but he also describes in detail the actual working 
of the ejido system through a series of case studies, the most 
detailed of these being that of the collective farms in the Laguna 
district. Not content with a mere description of these aspects of 
the problem, however, Whetten considers the results and impli- 
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cations of these changes, with their impacts on the living con- 
ditions of that vast majority of Mexicans who depend on the land 
for an existence. Housing, diet, clothing, health, and Indianism, 
in its relation to the general standard of living, are each con- 
sidered in turn. But he does not stop here, for this tells only part 
of the story. He continues with the best general description of 
social institutions which has yet been given us. Marriage and 
family institutions, the educational program with its hopes and 
failures, the religious question in the rural scheme of life, and 
the existing governmental system are all considered and described 
in detail sufficient to give an integrated picture. Even the Sinar- 
quista movement, with its emphasis on recruitment of peasants, 
is considered in its proper place. 

Whetten is fully cognizant of the stumbling pace at which the 
revolutionary program is being advanced, and he presents ample 
evidence of the revolutionary leaders’ failure to fulfill the prom- 
ises which have been made periodically since 1910. He recognizes 
and dwells on the difficulties and deficiencies of the ejido system. 
He sees, nevertheless, many evidences of an improvement since 
1910. Part of his general conclusion (pp. 563, 565) is worth 
quoting: 

When the achievements and failures of the Revolution are balanced 
against each other and when they are considered with reference to 
the likely alternatives that would have prevailed, one is led to the 
conclusion that, despite all the mistakes that have been made and 
the injustices that have been committed, there is still a net positive 
balance in favor of the revolutionary program. ... In spite of the 
defects in the organization and administration of the programs, the 
author is of the opinion that the masses of the population are much 
better off than they would have been under the feudal type of organ- 


ization which prevailed prior to 1910. 
CHARLES C, CUMBERLAND 


Rutgers University 


The Constitutions of the Americas. Edited with an introduction 
by Russell H. Fitzgibbon (editor-in-chief) , Cullen B. Gos- 
nell, William A. Strozier, and William B. Stubbs. Chicago 
(The University of Chicago Press) , 1948. Pp. xx+847. Bib- 
liography, index. $10.00. 

English translations of the fundamental laws of all the inde- 
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pendent nations of the Western Hemisphere plus that of Canada 
are attractively presented in this useful book edited by Dr. Fitz- 
gibbon and associates. Although numerous similar collections 
have been previously published in at least four languages, this 
volume, being as of January 1, 1948, supersedes its predecessor 
(Leonardo Pasquel, Las Constituctones de America, 2 vols., Mex- 
ico, D. F., 1943) by five years. More important, this work is the 
first complete English translation since 1907 (José I. Rodriguez, 
American Constitutions (etc.), 2 vols., Washington, D. C., 1906- 
1907) . 

Ample justification for the present codperative project is that 
of the twenty-two constitutions presented, sixteen have been 
adopted since the Rodriguez collection and nine have been writ- 
ten within the last five years. The United States and Canada 
(The British North American Act, 1867) are included in the 
collection, but the book is essentially a compilation of the con- 
stitutions of the countries of Latin America, a section of the world 
in which constitution making has long been a regional pastime. 
Of the Latin American fundamental laws the oldest is that of 
Argentina, May 25, 1853, and the most recent belongs to Vene- 
zuela, July 5, 1947. Doubtful honor of having the longest con- 
stitution belongs to Cuba whose code covers sixty-seven pages of 
print, while the shortest, that of Paraguay, is reproduced in 
twelve. 

The editors state that they have worked for a literal translation 
consistent with English clarity, and admit that readability has 
suffered in their effort. Some meanings are left obscure through 
this practice and the student who seeks exact provisions will 
frequently want to consult original texts. Perhaps the most serious 
fault of the book is that within the volume there is no way of 
determining whether a given provision was originally incorpo- 
rated in a constitution or has been recently added. Although 
“almost all of these have been amended, sometimes very com- 
prehensively,” the amendments have been incorporated with the 
basic texts whenever possible and the value of the book to stu- 
dents of constitutional change and development has been greatly 
lessened. Limitation of space is cited in explanation of this 
deficiency. 
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Brief introductory notes, summarizing constitutional history 
in each country, precede translations. The comments are good 
and authoritative but are excessively concise when compared 
with the bulk of legal terminology following. More len thy anal- 
yses and interpretations of the meanings of individual documents, 
showing their significance and relation to one another would 
have added greatly to the over-all value of the book. The Intro- 
duction, which organizes the Latin “passion for constitution- 
making,” only partially fills this need. 

This volume is long overdue and is to be welcomed. So also is 
the interest in the politics and government of Latin America 
which is recognized by this publication. With additional study 
and writing on the less glamorous but more fundamental politi- 
cal and organizational problems of Latin America, a better com- 
prehension of modern governmental problems in that area will 
follow. The study of Latin American governments is a growing 
academic emphasis and, as a useful facility of this new movement, 
The Constitutions of the Americas deserves credit and recog- 
nition. 

Jor W. NEAL 
The University of Texas 


Years of Crisis: An Outline of International History, 1919-1945. 
By Kenneth Ingram. New York (The Macmillan Co.) , 1947. 
Pp. 487. 

Today, as yesterday, we face the possibility of another World 
War. Today, as yesterday, we are witnessing a sequence of events 
which remind us all too clearly of the period between the first 
and second World Wars. These events are complicated and they 
are best understood in the light of developments and conditions 
existing during the last thirty years. If we are to avoid further 
complications ending in disaster, we must bring to bear upon the 
present situation all of the knowledge and understanding that is 
now available. It is therefore exceedingly important that com- 
paratively recent events be brought together in an orderly man- 
ner and presented for whatever benefit they may have for our 
generation. 

Years of Crisis is a splendid survey of international history 
during the period from 1919 to 1945. The first half of this book, 
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first published in Edinburgh, Scotland, is devoted to the period 
before the beginning of the second World War. It traces and 
interprets developments from the postwar settlement to Munich 
—the eve of war. The second part of the book surveys the progress 
of the war from September 1, 1939, to December, 1945. This part 
is a history of events which precipitated various phases of the 
war, and it is not a detailed account of the actual fighting. It is 
not a military history. 

Kenneth Ingram makes a very important point early in his 
discussion when he says that the architects of the postwar settle- 
ment failed to create a new world but allowed the traditional 
principles of world government to remain intact. Accordingly, 
no lasting peace could be established. With this failure to estab- 
lish a proper foundation upon which to build a peaceful world, 
the development of an armed truce was inevitable. In discussing 
the closely interrelated problems of security and disarmament, 
the economic situation, and the problem of democracy the author 
has done a creditable piece of work in analysis and synthesis. For 
the first few years of the postwar period it appeared that peace 
and even prosperity had been restored. But in fuller historic 
perspective, Ingram marvels that the tragedy, so soon to material- 
ize, did not cast a more perceptible shadow on the consciousness 
both of politicians and statesmen. But such is the nature of most 
human beings. 

The economic problem is discussed from the point of view 
that the postwar settlement was faulty and that any serious dis- 
location would result in abnormal developments. The effect of 
the world depression on events of the early thirties, such as the rise 
of Hitler, is perhaps exaggerated. Believing that a change of the 
social order is essential to lasting peace, Ingram overemphasizes 
the role of depression. It is possible that insufficient attention is 
given to other important factors which contributed to the shape 
of Europe, including Russia, during the 1930's. 

The last two chapters of the first half of this outline of inter- 
national history are concerned with the disintegration of the 
League of Nations, the disgrace of Munich, and the eve of war. 
Ingram places much blame at the door of Chamberlain and his 
friends. He contends with some supporting evidence that the 
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pro-Nazi-Fascist group in England was largely responsible for con- 
ciliation toward Germany and failure to join with Russia in a 
movement to stop Hitler. Although there is sound ground for 
the author to stand on, one suspects that the favorable attitude 
of the author toward socialism may have colored his criticism to 
some extent. Whatever the source of the guilt, surely the British 
policy of hesitancy between appeasement and resistance very 
nearly brought England and France to total annihilation. 

In regard to the last half of the book dealing with the war, it 
will be useful to those who desire a study of movements behind 
the fronts and an analysis of conditions which caused certain 
events of unusual importance. Moreover, it contains a survey of 
the major military movements in Europe and Asia. There is an 
excellent study of decisive turning points in the war, including 
the decision of Hitler to attack France before attempting an 
invasion of England and Hitler’s fateful decision to attack Russia. 
There is also a brief and lurid tale of Nazi atrocities which should 
long be remembered by those who take lightly the approach of 
another war. 

As might be expected of a British writer, the whole story is 
told with England as the center of the stage. Having ready access 
to British documents and having lived among the English, it is 
natural that the perspective would be through British eyes. This, 
however, is no serious objection in itself, and the general state- 
ment may be made that this survey of events is interestingly 
written, properly arranged, and objectively presented. 

In this survey where the author deliberately avoids speculation, 
it is unfortunate that the last note is sounded on conjecture if not 
personal prejudice. In attempting to arrive at the basic trouble 
with our civilization, Ingram injects his own point of view which 
is not properly supported by facts. He either states or implies 
that only a new social order will insure democracy and peace. 
He leans heavily on the side of socialism or communism as the 
base for a desirable new world order. The next phase of civiliza- 
tion, he argues, must be equalitarian in character if there is to 
be any hope for peace. 

We must all admit that there have been great strides in social 
reform during the last fifty years and that many of these reforms 
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were desperately needed, but to argue that there is a closer rela- 
tionship between socialism and peace than between capitalism 
and peace seems to be an argument without factual foundation. 
Socialism has come in Russia but there is no real democracy. 
There is no proof that the people are better provided than they 
would be under an intelligent capitalistic system, nor is there 
proof that the people are any more devoted to peace. In Russia 
we have socialism with modern gangsters as its directors, and 
who can gainsay that Russia is the agitator of our present inter- 
national crisis. 

Notwithstanding this final peroration, Years of Crisis is worth 
the time of any person who wants a clearer picture of the impor- 
tant period from 1919 to 1945. It is hoped that the author will 
continue his study but limit his writing to the presentation and 
interpretation of historical events. 


Witson H. ELKINs 
College of Mines 


Admiral Dewey and the Manila Campaign. By Commander 
Nathan Sargent. Washington (Naval Historical Founda- 
tion) , 1947. Pp. xvi+128. Illustrations. $3.00. 

The value of this work lies largely in the fact that it is the 
only comprehensive relation of Admiral Dewey's naval victory 
in the Spanish-American War. Admiral Dewey sent rather sketchy 
reports to the Navy Department during his tour of duty as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Asiatic Station; thus the official documents 
concerning the Battle of Manila and the fall of the city are 
extremely unsatisfactory from the historian’s viewpoint. Fortu- 
nately, however, on his return to Washington in the latter part 
of 1899, Admiral Dewey set his aide, Commander Nathan Sar- 
gent, to work writing a comprehensive account of the Manila 
campaign using as sources the official documents available in the 
Navy Department and personal notes and recollections of Ad- 
miral Dewey and other officers who took part in the campaign. 
The work was completed some time in 1904 and was approved 
by the Admiral. It was not published, however, and remained in 
the hands of the Dewey family after the Admiral’s death. In 1944 
the Admiral’s son, George G. Dewey, allowed Laurin H. Healy 
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and Luis Kutner to use the manuscript in writing The Admiral, 
a biography of Dewey; and in 1947 Mr. Dewey permitted the 
Naval Historical Foundation to publish the manuscript in its 
entirety. 

The book is, as is to be expected, biased in favor of Admiral 
Dewey and the Americans and against the Spaniards. On the 
whole, however, the author does not descend either to eulogy or 
diatribe. Sargent effectively points out Dewey’s foresight, energy, 
and diplomacy. When Dewey took command of the Asiatic Sta- 
tion on January 3, 1898, the impending war was less than four 
months away. In that time the Admiral had to prepare his ships 
for action and make provisions for securing sufficient coal and 
ammunition, a no mean feat considering that his squadron was 
seven thousand miles from home bases. In the battle itself, Dewey 
showed considerable coolness in entering Manila Bay, which was 
reportedly mined and was heavily protected by shore batteries; 
and, with six ships, attacking the seven Spanish warships anchored 
before Cavite. The Spanish squadron was covered by shore bat- 
teries at Cavite and on the Manila waterfront. 

For over three months after the Battle of Manila Bay on May 1, 
Admiral Dewey blockaded the port, unable to take it until suf- 
ficient troops arrived from the United States. During this time, 
various delicate situations arose: the Filipino insurgents threat- 
ened to enter and possibly to destroy the city, and the several 
German warships standing by as observers ignored the blockade. 
Dewey handled these situations with commendable dipiomacy, 
on more than one occasion averting an armed clash with the 
Germans. 

The book, which is quite readable, is well footnoted with the 
texts of telegrams, reports, and the like. The ten appendices con- 
tain pertinent documents, some of which are of particular inter- 
est, such as the official reports made by the Spanish admiral, Don 
Patricio Montojo, and by Dewey of the battle, a colorful Manila 
newspaper account of the battle, and the sentence of the Spanish 
court-martial which tried Montojo. The value of the book is 
enhanced by an index, sixteen photographs of Dewey, several of 
his ships, and of the action on May 1, and by the endsheet maps 
of the entrance to Manila Bay and of the head of the bay, where 
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the battle occurred. A valuable asset to those interested in naval 
history or in the Spanish-American War, the volume may be 
obtained by writing the Naval Historical Foundation, c/o Office 
of Naval Records and Library, Navy Department, Washington 
25, D. C. 
James M. DANIEL 
Austin, Texas 


A History of Modern Europe. By Thad W. Riker. New York 
(Alfred A. Knopf), 1948. Pp. xiii, 835, xxxiv. Text, $5.00; 
trade, $6.75. 

To provide a foundation of historical knowledge for an under- 
standing of the fix in which Europe finds itself at the midpoint 
of the twentieth century—surely no more formidable task has 
ever confronted the historian! My admiration for the way Pro- 
fessor Riker has handled this assignment is commensurate with 
my sense of its magnitude and difficulty. His History of Modern 
Europe is a triumph both of organization and of interpretation. 

Although the author nowhere calls attention to this fact, his 
book divides itself into two equal parts, the first of which looks 
back to the old Europe and seeks to identify the forces that were 
at work in it, while the second looks forward to our own day and 
seeks to understand the processes in which the present outcome 
was implicit. Defining his “main task,” in the Preface, as that of 
showing “how institutions have evolved,” he has addressed him- 
self more to social movements than to persons or even datable 
events. Only the first of the two parts that comprise the first half 
of the book is organized by areas. In this he probes far back into 
the Middle Ages for the origins of the Great Powers that were to 
come. Thereafter organization is by “periods,” the remainder of 
the first half of the book, as I have ‘called it, being “The Era of 
Revolution” (French, industrial, and nationalist) , and the whole 
second half of the book that of ‘““The Dynamic Era.” 

These periods, and their many subdivisions, are not mere 
chronological compartments. As Professor Riker remarks in the 
Preface, they overlap to some extent; but reflection on their con- 
tents does indeed “serve to show the essential unity of each 
division.” It does so because each is identified with a clearly des- 
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ignated social process: the scientific and economic development 
for which the nineteenth century will always be notable, the 
onset of the First World War and its effects, the Russian Revo- 
lution and its repercussions, the challenge of Fascism, and the 
like. Such processes do, of course, overlap. But they likewise do 
have the unity of essential meaning. 

Not all readers will agree with all of Professor Riker’s inter- 
pretations. As a student of economics and an “institutionalist,” 
I feel that the scientific-industrial revolution is even more im- 
portant than he has made it. I suspect, too, that certain defects 
of economic organization which we are only just now beginning 
to understand run far back in our history and provide a thread 
of continuity that may connect the early modern struggle for 
empires with our recently discovered economic instability, with 
the rise of Fascism, and with both world wars. Clearer insight 
into such troubles also makes the Russian Revolution more in- 
telligible. The future may even bring a new world order of which 
neither communism as manifest in the Soviet Union nor capi- 
talism as the western world has known it hitherto is a clear 
augury; and in that event the period just past may appear tran- 
sitional rather than one of “the making—and unmaking—of mod- 
ern Europe,” as it is called on the jacket of this book. 

But Professor Riker is a historian, not a prophet, and quite 
properly so. His concern is with what has gone into the making 
of the institutional patterns of present-day Europe. He has done 
a masterly job of unravelling the tangled skein of modern his- 
tory. Students who use nis book may count themselves fortunate, 
and thoughtful readers of all ages will find it profitable, and 


palatable, fare. 
C. E. Ayres 


The University of Texas 


Man and His Works: The Science of Cultural Anthropology. By 
Melville J. Herskovits. New York (Alfred A. Knopf), 1948. 

Pp. 678. Text, $5.00; trade, $6.75. 
Herskovits wrote this book for college students in formal an- 
thropological courses and also for individuals with a general in- 
terest in anthropology. The author, early in the book, states a 
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basic theme which is elaborated throughout his discussion: only 
anthropology has attempted “to grasp the similarities that under- 
lie the different ways of life of human groups that must be under- 
stood if, in an age of expanding communications, adjustment be- 
tween nations is to be achieved. This adjustment can only be 
reached, however, if mankind is considered in the broadest view, 
with a respect for differences and with a minimum of that mili- 
tant centering on self and group, called ethnocentrism, that has 
been so great a bar to the creation of a functioning world society.” 

Following an introductory discussion of the scope of anthro- 
pology, Herskovits concentrates on the heart of anthropolgy: cul- 
ture. In sequence, he describes the nature of culture, its materials, 
its structure, and its manifold aspects. In concluding chapters, 
he discusses the more theoretical subjects of “Cultural Dynamics” 
and “Cultural Variation.” While indicating that this material is 
intended primarily for the advanced student, Herskovits readily 
admits that students are interested in theory and capable of 
handling it much sooner than is often believed. 

In conclusion, the author states “A Theory of Culture” and 
discusses ‘‘Anthropology in a World Society.” While no anthro- 
pologist claims to have the only solutions to world problems, it 
is interesting that Herskovits has joined, and perhaps surpassed, 
other recent text authors in stressing that anthropology is not 
the study of “long ago and far away.” On the contrary, anthro- 
pology has something of definite value to offer in the modern 
world. 


Cuares H. LANGE 
The University of Texas 
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Miss Mary E. Lazenby of 603 W. Sharpe St., Statesville, North 
Carolina, has sent the Association a mimeographed copy of Notes 
on Lazenby Family. There are many members of this family in 
Texas who might have some interest in this genealogical study. 


Cora. H. Tuttis 
The University of Texas 


The third edition of the late Professor Botsford’s Hellenic 
History (Macmillan, 1948, maps and illustrations) , in a new re- 
vision by Professor C. A. Robinson, Jr., presents some amplifica- 
tions of those attractive features which caused the revised edition 
to be generally recognized as the best modern textbook on Greek 
history. The comprehensive and skillfully written textual ma- 
terial has not been greatly altered, although some corrections 
and enlargements have been made. The increased pagination is 
chiefly a result of the inclusion of copious excerpts from the great 
Greek historians—a pleasant way of allowing the Greeks to speak 
for themselves. The already excellent collection of illustrations 
(the more remarkable in this era of pictureless textbooks) has 
been supplemented with thirty-five new plates; and the twenty- 
five added maps and plans give a desirable attention to the geo- 
graphical factor. 


Epwarp L. CANNAN 
The University of Texas 
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MARGARET BrERSCHWALE, “Mason County, Texas, 1845-1870,” 
born in Mason, Texas, received her B.A. at Randolph Macon and 
her M.A. and B.S. in library service at Columbia University. For 
several years she was head of the English Department at John 
Tarleton College and was later librarian there. At present she is 
librarian at Southwestern University. Her particular interest is 
the history of her own community, and the paper published here 
is the result of many years of research. 


Jo Youne, “The Battle of Sabine Pass,” is a January graduate 
of The University of Texas. The present paper is an expansion 
of the one he read at the annual meeting of the Association last 
year. He is now engaged in graduate study at The University 
of Texas. 


Comer Cray, “The Colorado River Raft,” was born in Abi- 
lene, Texas. He received his B.A. from Abilene Christian College 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. from The University of Texas, the latter 
in 1948. His doctoral dissertation was titled “The Lower Colo- 
rado River Authority; A Study in Politics and Public Adminis- 
tration.” At present he is on the faculty of Texas Christian 
University. 

CHARLES SCHREINER, III, “The Background and Development 
of Brahman Cattle in Texas,” is of the third generation of the 
Schreiners of Kerrville. He attended Texas Military Institute in 
San Antonio, graduating in 1944. He received his B.A. from The 
University of Texas in 1947. His interest in cattle is traditional 
with the Schreiner family. 


M. L. Crimmins, “Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military 
Department,” is a retired army colonel well-known for his writ- 
ings on military history. 
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places of residence of 
Arkansas natives (1850- 
1860), 202-204; rate of mi- 
gration from to East Tex- 
as, 189, 330, 331; role in 
westward movement of 
southern population, 201 


Arkansas Advocate, cited, 
171n, 178n 

Arkansas Gazette (Little 
Rock), cited, 167n, 179n 

Army: department of Texas, 
C.S.A., 67; Mexican, al- 
liance with Indians, 173, 
175; Mexican, defeat of, 
178; Texas, defeat of Mex- 
ican forces, 178; Texas, 
officers of, 179; United 
States, see United States 
Army 

Arrowood, Charles F., book 
review by, 469-471 

Arroyo Colorado, 100 

Artelle, W. A., 167n, 179n 

Artesian wells, 100 

Arthur, Benjamin H., note 
on, 446 

Arthur, Chester A., 153 

Asbury, Samuel E., 98, 355 

Ashburn, Ike, 242 

Ashley, —, abolitionist, 266 


Index 


Ashley, Mrs. W. A., joins 
Association, 125 


Ashton, John, 357 


Asia, Korea and the Old 
Orders in Eastern, 255 


Asia, natives in Texas (1850 
and 1860), 199 

Asia Minor, Brahman cattle 
in, 427 

Asinai Indians, 86 

Astor, John Jacob, firm of, 
studies gunpowder, 111 

Athens, Texas, abolition plot 
in, 272 

Atkinson, Mrs. J. P., joins 
Association, 463 

Atlantic Islands, natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
199 

Austin, Stephen F., 288 

Austin, Stephen F., Life of: 
cited, 286n; new edition 
of, 448 

Austin, Texas: ayuntamiento 
of, material on mentioned, 
459; Civil War camp near, 
219; early railroad to, 
356; steamboat arrives at, 
416, 419; transportation 
to, 410, 416, 419, 423 

Austin’s Colony, 461 

Austin Daily Statesman, 
cited, 396 

Austin Weekly Statesman, 
cited, 396 

Australia, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199 

Austria, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199; see 
also Germany 

Aviation in Texas, progress 
of, 236 

Ayers, James T., 137-139 

Ayres, C. E., book review 
by, 480-481 


Babcock, D. W., 167n 

Bachimba, Mexico, defeat of 
revolutionists at, 323 

Baden, natives in Texas (1850 
and 1860), 199; see also 
Germany 

Bailey, Thomas A., 256 

Bailey, W. A., letter written 
by in abolition plot, 265-267 

Baines & Mounts, store in 
Denton burned, 260 

Baker, Mrs. Armel, helps 
found Brahman recording 
association, 442 

Baker, Laurence Simmons, 


350 

Ball High School, Galveston, 
history department of, 
joins Association, 125 

Ballard, A. L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 463 

Ballowe, Hewitt Leonard, 
book by reviewed, 143 


Banks, Nathaniel P., 398; 
cited, 399n, 400n; obtains 
gunboats for attack on Sa- 
bine Pass, 400, 408; or- 
dered to attack Texas, 
399; plans of for attack 
on Sabine Pass, 399 

Banks, in Republic of Tex- 
as, 294 

Bannon, John Francis, book 
by reviewed, 252 

Banta, William, cited, 394 

Baptists, in Texas, 66; book 
on reviewed, 133-135 

Barfoot, Jessie Laurie, cited, 
396 

Barker, Eugene C., 91, 112, 
128; author of introduc- 
tion of Terdn and Texas, 
862; book by mentioned, 
448; cited, 34n, 36n, 37n, 
89n, 41n, 42n, 43n, 44n, 
109n, 177n, 178n, 181n, 
286n, 288n 

Barker, Jacob, 216 

Barker, J. M., 234 

Barker Texas History Cen- 
ter, 112, 354, 359, 448 

Barksdale, E. C., 93 

Barnes, G. W., 66 

Barnes, J. W., 66 

Barnett, Mrs. Louise, 93 

Barns, George, names town, 
357; see also Liberty Hill, 
Texas 

Barrett, Arrie, cited, 395n 

Barrett, Lenora, cited, 395n 

Barrett, Linnie Wright, let- 
ter of, 124-125 

Barron, —, 272 

Barrow, Richard, importa- 
tion of Brahman cattle by, 
432 

Barry, Arthur R., 236 

Bartlett, John Russell, cited, 


394 

Bartlett, Richard A., joins 
Association, 126 

Baseball, notes on in Texas, 
455 

Bass, J. Horace, book re- 
viewed by, 137-139 

Bastrop, Texas: slaves, run- 
away in, 273; transporta- 
tion to, 410, 419, 423 

Bastrop Advertiser, cited, 273 

Bastrop County: abolition 
plot in, 271; navigation 
of Colorado River in, 410- 
426 

Bate, Mrs. W. N., 361 

Batte, Mrs. Lelia McAnnally, 
361 

Battle, William James, 242- 
243 

Bavaria, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199; see 
also Germany 

Bay City, Texas, transporta- 
tion to, 426 
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Bay City Lions Club, cited, 
426n 

Baylor, George, notes on ac- 
tivities of, 449, 450 

Baylor, John R., 70; notes 
of activities of, 449, 450, 
452 

Beall, B. L., 416 

Beal’s Colony, Grant and, 
461 

Beaumont, Texas, 399; at- 
tack on planned, 399 

Beauregard, G. T., 219 

Bedichek, Roy, 89; book re- 
viewed by, 128-130 

Bee, H. P., 67, 69, 70, 72, 73, 
223 

Beecher, —, abolitionist, 266 

Belgium, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199 

Bell, Henery H., assigns gun- 
boats to attack Sabine 
Pass, 400, 408 

Bell, John, 259 

Bell (gunboat), in Battle of 
Sabine Pass, 406n 

Bell County, Texas, On the 
Edge of the Black Waxy: 
A Cultural Survey of, 354- 
355 

Bell County, measures taken 
by against abolitionists, 
275 

Belleview, Texas, abolition 
plot in, 272 

Bellsvilla, see Redmond’s 
Ranche 

Benton, B. E., 72 

Beretta, John King, 237 

Berman, Eleanor Davidson, 
book by reviewed, 469-471 

Berry, Rotha McClain, arti- 
cle by mentioned, 461 

Bertram, O. R., 938, 356 

Bertram, Rudolph, 356, 357 

Bertram, Texas, 357 

Betty Powell (steamboat), 
navigates Colorado River, 
423 

Bevil’s Settlement, 460 

Bexar, missions at, material 
on mentioned, 461 

Bexar Archives, 460 

Bexar County, land grants 
in, 381 

Biberstein, H., 392 

Biblomania, newspaper col- 
umn, 237 

Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
lin, joins Association, 462 

Bickenbach, Mrs. Cora, cited, 
397 

Bienville, Jean Baptiste le 
Moyne de, 84, 85, 86 

Bierschwale, Albert, cited, 
397 

Bierschwale, Charles, 381, 
397; cited, 397 

Bierschwale, Mrs. Charles, 
cited, 397 
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Bierschwale, Margaret: ar- 
ticle by, 379-897; con- 
tributor’s note on, 484 

Biesele, Mildred M., book re- 
view by, 131-133, 466-468 

Biesele, Rudolph L., 92, 94; 
book review by, 244-246, 
247-248, 252-254, 369-370, 
372-373; cited, 380, 395; 
edits book review section, 
128-142, 244-257, 362-376, 
464-483 

Biggers, Don H., cited, 395, 


Biggers, Don, Papers, cited, 
379n, 388n, 393n 

Biloxi, Mississippi, see New 
Biloxi 

Bill, Alfred Hoyt, book by 
reviewed, 365-367 

Binkley, W. C., cited, 35 

Birk, Peter, 389n 

Birth-migration index: esti- 
mates of migration into 
Texas provided by, 341; 
nature and employment of, 
342-343, 343n 

Birthplaces: as measures of 
migration, 3, 196-197, 200; 
of children brought to East 
Texas, 192, 195; of free 
inhabitants of southern 
states, 202-204; of free in- 
habitants of Texas (1850 
and 1860), 198-199; of 
parents migrating to East 
Texas, 193-194, 195 

Birth-residence index, as a 
measure of migration, 3, 
196-197, 200 

Biscay, New, see New Biscay 

Bishop, Merrill, 241 

Bitner, Miss Grace, 360 

Black, W. H., cited, 435n, 
440n, 441n 

Black Jack Grove, Texas, 
1860 fire at, 261 

Black Wazy, On the Edge 
of: A Cultural Survey of 
Bell County, Texas, 354-355 

Blackwell, Ann, article by, 
cited, 114 

Blackwell, Thomas Sanford, 
joins Association, 463 

Blake, R. B., 89, 93 

Blaylock, —, early resident 
of Mason County, 379 

Bliss, Zenas R., 386n 

Block House, near San Saba, 
393 

Blockade, in Parliament dur- 
ing Civil War, 82 

RI R. 9, Confed- 
erate, Through Bermuda, 
1861-1865, review of, 371- 
372 

Blondel, —, French com- 
mander at Natchitoches, 
83, 87 
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Blount & Scrugg, store in 
Denton burned, 260 

Blunt, —, abolitionist, 263 

Boardwright, —, abolition- 
ist, 276 

Bobbitt, George G., 235 

Boggess, Mrs. Albert, Jr., 
joins Association, 127 

Boggess, Jiles S., 357 

Bohemia, as source of migra- 
tion to Texas west of 
Trinity River, 340 

Bolivar, peninsula, 70 

Bolton, Herbert E., cited, 
4lin 

Boluxi Indians, Archer rec- 
ommends treaty with 
(1835), 33 

Bonaparte, Betsy Patterson, 
wife of Jerome’ Bona- 
parte, 228 

Bonaparte, Jerome Napoleon, 
228 

Bonner, M. H., 269 

Borden, A. P.: directs im- 
portation of Brahman cat- 
tle, 433-434; sells Brah- 
mans to King Ranch, 438 

Borden, Gail: as a business- 
man, article on mentioned, 
452; dissertation on life 
of mentioned, 239 

Borden, Gail, Jr., 240 

Boren, Samuel H., joins As- 
sociation, 461 

Bosweil, William E., 361 

Bounty, land files, 167n 

Bowie County, 2, 4n, 185, 
191, 192, 193, 195, 329, 
332n, 338, 335; ascertained 
arrivals of families in, 7, 
15-31, 187, 328; free fam- 
ilies in, 7; indicated im- 
migration into, 7; meas- 
ures taken by against ab- 
olitionists, 275; out-of- 
state sources of settlement, 
187; population (1850 and 
1860), 5; rates of settle 
ment from out of state, 
328 

Bowie knives, 67 

Bowl, Colonel —, 38; death 
of, 47; letter from Hous- 
ton to, 34; military chief- 
tain of Cherokee Indians, 
34, 37, 38, 45, 47, 171 

Boydstown, Tennessee, 80 

Bragg, Jefferson Davis, book 
review by, 369, 371-372 

Brahman Breeder-Feeder, 
cited, 428n, 429n, 430n, 
431n, 432n, 433n, 436n, 
441n, 442n, 443n 

Brahman cattle, background 
and development of in 
Texas, article on, 427-443 

Braunfels, Prince Solms-, 
see Solms-Braunfels; New 
Braunfels 
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Brazil, Brahman cattle in, 
427, 434 

Brazos River, 387 

Brazos Santiago: island of, 
101, 231; military depot 
inspected by Freeman, 100 

Breckinridge, John C., 259 

Breeding, Dick, 273 

Breeding, Seth D., cited, 414n 

Brenham, Texas, 276; abo- 
lition plot in, 265; Baptist 
church at, 66 

Brenham Enquirer, cited, 273 

Bridges, J. P., 235 

Bridges, Lace, 394 

Briggs, H. H., 357 

Briscoe, Randall E., 92 

British America, natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
199 

Brooks, Miss Florence, 357; 
see also Florence, Texas 

Brooks family, example of 
migration detected by 
child-ladder method, 3 

Broome, Mary Ann, 90 

Browder, W. G., cited, In 

Brown, D. F., 123 

Brown, Frank, cited, 414, 419 

Brown, James F., 123 

Brown, J. B., army medical 
officer, 232 

Brown, J. O., 113 

Brown, John, supporters of 
in Texas, 282-283 

Brown, Joseph Bullock, 230 

Brown, Leander, 357; see 
also Leander, Texas 

Brown, Oscar F., document 
from, 122-123 

Brownsville, Texas, 101, 229, 
351; celebration at, 122; 
revolutionists in vicinity of, 
312 

Brownsville Historical Asso- 
ciation, presents commem- 
orative plate, 122 


Brownwood, Texas, high 
school joins Association, 
462 


Brueggerhoff, Texas, see 
Cedar Park 

Brumbalow, W. F., 113 

Buchel Dam, 359 

Buck, Raymond, joins Asso- 
ciation, 462 

Budd, Celeste, 
mentioned, 461 

Buffalo Bayou, 178 

Buffalo Bayou, Brazos and 
Colorado railway, 66 

Buley, William, addressee of 
Bailey letter, 267 

Bulletin of Missouri Histori- 
cal Society, 113 

Bunger, H. P., cited, 425n 

Burbank, Sidney, 352 

Bureau of Reclamation, clear- 

ing of Colorado River raft 

by, 425 


article by 
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Burg, L., 391 

Burnet, David G., 37, 39, 
41, 176, 177n, 357; cor- 
respondence of cited, 39; 
land grant of, 37-38, 39; 
remarks of on _ Robert 
Owen, 288; sent as com- 
missioner to Indians, 46 

Burnet, William E., 386n 

Burnet, Texas, 357; early 
railroad to, 356 

Burnside, —, 80 

Business Historical Society, 
240 

Butts, Mrs. B. J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 462 


Cable, Alford, abolitionist, 
272 
Caddo Indians, 171; refer- 


ence made to by Consulta- 
tion, 33 

Cain, James M., 355, 356 

Caldwell, Frank, 92 

Caldwell, J. W., Jr., cited, 
394 

Caldwell County, 
plot in, 271 

California: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 29- 
31, 186, 340; as source 
of migration to Texas, 
840; as source of migra- 
tion to Texas west of 
Trinity River, 340; natives 
in Texas (1850 and 1860), 
198 

California Column, notes on, 
449, 450, 451 

California Gold, reviewed, 
139-140 

Camargo, Mexico, 229 

Cambrai, peace congress at, 
84 


abolition 


Cameron, John, 34, 35; ne- 
gotiates treaty with In- 
dians, 34 

Cameron’s Colony, 461 

Cameron Sentinel, cited, 284 


Camino Real, 176 

Campbell, R. M., 236 

Campbell, T. N., book re- 
view by, 250-251 

Campbell and Company, 
drug store in Jefferson, 261 

Camp Colorado, 392 

Canada, 192 


Cannan, Edward L., book 
note by, 483 

Cannon, in Texas, 169 

Cape Girardeau, 81 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 90, 92, 
113; “Texas Collection” 
by, 112-127, 234-243, 354- 


361, 448-463 
Carson, Mrs. W. W., 360 
Carson County, _historicai 
sketch of mentioned, 236 
Carter, —, begins removal 


of Colorado River raft, 
417 

Carter, Mrs. M. F., cited, 397 

Cartwright, L. D., joins As- 
sociation, 463 

Caruthers, family of, 236 

Cass County, 2, 4n, 5n, 6n, 
185, 329; ascertained ar- 
rivals of families in, 7, 
15-31, 187, 328; free fam- 
ilies in, 7; indicated im- 
migration into, 7; out-of- 
state sources of settlement, 
187; population (1850 and 
1860), 5; rates of settle- 
ment from out of state, 
828; slave revolt and fire 
in (1860), 261 

Casas Grandes, Mexico, at- 
tacked revolutionists, 
314 

Castaneda, C. E., 93; cited, 
85 

Castell, Texas, settlers move 
to (1848), 381 

Cattle: among Spaniards in 
Texas, 86; article on dis- 
eases of, 147-162; book on 
mentioned, 235; Brahman, 
background and develon- 
ment of in Texas, article 
on, 427-443; chart of quar- 
antine lines (1893), 157; 
erossbred, 437-442; dip, 
162; in Mason County dur- 
ing Civil War, 393; quar- 
antine of, 154; trade, 148 

Cattle Raisers Association, 
North Texas, 154 

Cattleman, The, 357 

Cattlemen: convention of 
(1885), 159; resolutions of, 
154 

Cavalry: Mexican, 109, 171; 
Mexican, advance of at 
Nacogdoches, 171; Mexi- 
can, at Nacogdoches, 173; 
south Kansas-Texas, 218 

Caveness, J., 392n 

Caveness, Robert, 390 

Cedar Creek, Texas, 
tionists in, 276 

Cedar Park, Texas, 357 

Central America: Brahman 
cattle in, 427; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 199 

Century with Texas Bap- 
tists, reviewed, 133-135 

Census, see U. S. Census 

Census figures, Texas, 239 

Chambers County, 2, 4, 6n, 
185, 329; ascertained ar- 
rivals of families in, 7, 22- 
31, 187, 328; free families 
in, 7; indicated immigra- 
tion into, 7; out-of-state 
sources of settlement, 187; 
population (1860), 5; rate 
of settlement from out of 
state, 328 


aboli- 
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Champ d’Asile, French set- 
tlement, 236 
Chance, James, 358 


Chance, Sarah Ann (Har- 
rell), 358 
Chapel Hill, Texas, aboli- 


tionists in, 275, 278 
Chapman, Brevet Major —, 
101 

Chapman, B. B., 457 
Cheatham, Henry, survey of 
Colorado River made by, 
418-419 

Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860, to be 
published by Association, 
448 

Cheney, Keller, 
ciation, 462 
Cherokee County, 2, 3, 4n, 
6, 185, 191, 192, 198, 195, 
329, 332n, 333, 334n, 335; 
abolition plots in, 272-273, 
275-276; ascertained ar- 
rivals of families in, 7, 
15-31, 187, 328; free fam- 
ilies in, 7; indicated im- 
migration into, 7, 13n; 
out-of-state sources of set- 
tlement, 187; population 
(1850 and 1860), 5; rates 
of settlement from out of 
state, 328, 329 

Cherokee Indians, 37, 38; as 
source of migration to 
East Texas, 30; in Texas 
Revolution, 171, 175; land 
claims of, in Texas, 37; 
material on mentioned, 459, 
461; treaty of 1836 with, 
82, 35-36; see also Indian 
Territory 

Cherokee Land Bill, 39 

Cherokee Phoenix, file of 
mentioned, 460 

Cherokee Strip, 156 

Cherry Springs, Texas, set- 
tlers move to (1848), 381 

Chickasaw Nation, as source 
of migration to East Tex- 
as, 27, 28, 31 

Chihuahua, Mexico, revolu- 
tionists in, 320, 321, 322 

Child-ladder method of meas- 
uring and describing mi- 
gration: explained, 3-13, 
188n, 338-339, 341, 342- 
348, 344-348; results ob- 
tained by, 15-31, 184-197, 
200-201, 205-208, 325-343; 
use in further studies sug- 
gested, 343-344; see also 
East Texas, migration 
into 

Childress, George C., 166 

Childress, Mrs. Roger, 92 

Childress County News, issue 
of presented, 121 

Chile, conquest of, book on 
reviewed, 140-142 


joins Asso- 


Index 


China, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199 

Chisholm Trail, Western, 
note on, 457 


Choctaw Indians: Archer 
recommends treaty with 
(1835), 33; as source of 
migration to Texas, 26-27, 
30-31; material on men- 
tioned, 459, 461 

Christian, A. K., cited, 40, 
45, 47 

Cisneros, José, 458; books 
illustrated by mentioned, 
454 

Cistern, need for at Fort 
Brown, 107 

Ciudad Juarez, Mexico: cap- 
ture of by revolutionists, 
814-315, 318, 321; revolt 
of garrison in, 319 

Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Mexico, 
see Piedras Negras 

Civil rights, in Texas, 164 

Civil War, 449; abolition- 
ists in Texas, article on, 
259-286; alien oath in, 76; 
California Column in, notes 
on, 449, 450, 451; coai 
for vessels in, 80; con- 
scription in, 82; conscrip- 
tion in Texas in, 71, 75, 
221; distilleries during, 
225; effect of on cattle 
drives, 150; Fort Mason 
in, 389; local defense in, 
75; material on listed, 66- 
82, 209-226; military ex- 
emption in, 75; rebel song, 
quoted, 450; Sabine Pass, 
Battle of, article on, 398- 
409; Sibley’s Brigade, 74: 
slave revolt in Texas, ar- 
ticle on, 259-285; Texas 
coast in, 209, 210; see also 
Confederacy ; Confederate 

Civil War Diary of James 
T. Ayers, reviewed, 137-139 

Clack, —, abolitionist, 278 

Claiborne, J. F. H., cited, 
168n, 164n, 165n, 168n, 
169, 171n, 172n, 174n, 176n, 
177n, 178n, 179n, 180, 181n, 
183n 

Claims, land, see Land claims 

Clark, Randolph, 456-457 

Clay, Comer, 89; article by, 
410-426 ; contributor’s note 
on, 484; joins Association, 
126 

Clement, Mrs. Pearl Green, 

358 

Cleveland, High School Li- 

brary, joins Association, 

125 


Clifton (gunboat), in attack 
on Sabine Pass, 400, 401, 
402, 404, 405, 406, 407 

Clough, Colonel —, 81 
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Cluck, E., names town of 
Cedar Park, 357 


Coahuila and Texas: Con- 
gress of, decrees on In- 
dians mentioned, 459; ma- 
terial on mentioned, 460; 
projected site of social ex- 
periment, 289, 291 

Coal, for vessels in Civil 
War, 80 

Coast, Texas, in Civil War, 
209, 210 

Cochattie Indians, 
shattee Indians 

Coffin, Alexander G., 
180n 

Cohen, Rabbi Henry, 92, 453 

Cold Spring, Texas, settlers 
move to (1848), 381 

Coldwell, Ballard, joins As- 
sociation, 126 

Cole, —, abolitionist, 266 

Cole, E. W., cited, 411n 

Cole, Mrs. Nell M., 93 

Coleman, R. V., book by re- 
viewed, 364-365 

Colgin, Mrs. John R., 113 

Collin County, 1860 slave re- 
volt and fire in, 261 

Colonial policy, French, 83 

Colonization, of North Amer- 
ica, book on reviewed, 364- 
365 

Colorado (steamboat), 423; 
navigates Colorado River, 
419; sunk, 419 

Colorado Citizen, cited, 276 

Colorado County: abolition- 
ists in, 276; navigation of 
Colorado River in, article 
on, 410-426 

Colorado Navigation Com- 
pany: attempts to clear 
Colorado River raft, 419- 
420; construction of steam- 
boat by, 415-416; finan- 
cial condition of, 421; or- 
ganized, 413; recharter of, 
415, 417; surveys of Colo- 
rado River made by, 413- 
414 

Colorado River, 169, 380, 387; 
navigation of, article on, 
410-426 

Colorado River Improvement 
Association, cited, 423n 

Colorado River raft, article 
on, 410-426 

Colquitt, Oscar Branch, re- 
quest of to Taft to inter- 
vene in revolution, 319-320 

Columbia (schooner), 212 

Columbia, Texas, horse rac- 
ing at, article on men- 
tioned, 456 

Columbus, Texas, 71, 81, 415; 
abolitionists in, 276; in 

Civil War, 81; transpor- 
tation to, 410, 412 


see Co- 


167n, 
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Comanche Indians, $87; vil- 
lage of on San Saba River, 
380 

Commerce, foreign, shipment 
of meat in, 153-154 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 
see Indian Affairs, Com- 
mittee on 

Commodities, meat, foreign 
shipment of, 153-154 

Communications, see Tele- 
graph industry 

Concepcién, Battle of, 109 

Concrete, Texas, 144 

Concrete College, 114-115 

Confederacy, 66; congress of, 
82; takes Fort Mason 
(1861), 889; Texas in, 246 

Confederate Army, 217 

Confederate Blockade Run- 
ning Through Bermuda, 
1861-1865, review of, 371- 
372 

Confederate store at Pulaski, 
Texas, 356 

Conger, Roger Norman, 92, 
93 


Connecticut: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 16, 
21, 186; as source of mi- 
gration to Texas, 340; as 


source of migration to 
Texas west of Trinity 
River, 3840; natives in 


Texas (1850 and 1860), 198 
Connor, J. F., 394 
Conscientious objectors, 77 
Conscription, in Civil War, 

82; in Texas during Civil 

War, 75, 221 
Conscripts, in Texas during 

Civil War, 71 
Constituciones de America, 

cited, 474 
Constitution of Republic of 

Texas, money provisions, 

294 
Constitutional Union party, 

259 
Constitutions of the Amer- 

icas, reviewed, 473-475 
Consultation (1835), 32, 33; 

journal of, cited, 33; views 

on land claims of Indians, 

39 
Convention, Texas, 165, 169 
Cook, Joseph J., 68, 73 
Cooke, Philip St. George, 385n 
Cooke County, 4, 359 
Cope, Millard, 93, 119 
Cope, Mrs. Millard, 93 
Coquat, Robert, helps found 

Brahman recording asso- 

ciation, 442 
Corbyn, Richard C., 

Association, 127 
Cordova, Vicente, rebellion 

of, in Mexico, 42, 43, 45, 

174 


joins 


Index 


Cornelius, William, helps 
found Brahman recording 
association, 442 

Corpus Christi, Texas, 100, 
229; military depot at, 361, 
853 

Coryell County, 113 

Coryell County Historical 
Society, organized, 112-113 

Cosby, George B., 388n 

Coshattee Indians: Archer 
recommends treaty with 
(1885), 83; material on 
mentioned, 459, 461; see 
also Coushatta Indians 

Cotten, Fred R., 93 

Cotten, Mrs. Fred F., joins 
Association, 126 

Cotten, James M., joins As- 
sociation, 126 

Cotton, in Williamson Coun- 


ty, 241 

Cotton, Texas, in Civil War, 
71 

Coulter, E. M., 235; book 


by reviewed, 248-250 

Council, of the Provisional 
Government of Texas, in- 
structed to make treaty 
with Indians about land 
claims, 34 

Count of Toulouse, see Tou- 
louse, Count of 

Coushatta Indians, article on 
mentioned, 461; see also 
Coshattee Indians 

Covey, John Van Epps, 114- 
115 

Cox, Billy, possible first resi- 
dent of Mason County, 379 

Cox, I. J., 93 

Craft, John, in Colorado 
Navigation Company, 417 

Crane, Edward, letter by, 
118-119 

Crane, Jack, 116 

Cravens, John Nathan, 239 

Crawford, William H., abo- 
litionist hanged, 263 

Credit of Republic of Texas, 
294-300 

Crimmins, M. L., 93, 121, 
237; article by, 109-111; 
cited, 395n, 396; contribu- 
tor’s note on, 145, 258, 377, 
484; edits W. G. Freeman’s 


report, 100-108, 227-233, 
349-353, 444-447 
Crocker, Frederick: cited, 


405, 407n; commands gun- 
boats in attack on Sabine 
Pass, 400, 402, 405, 406 
Crockett, David, cited, 111 
Crosby, James, 390 
Crosby, Miss Marcia, 393 
Crowther, J. E., 241; joins 
Association, 462 
Crowther, Mrs. J. E., 241 
Cuba, Brahman cattle in, 435 
Cuero, Texas, 358, 359 


Cuero Record, anniversary 
edition mentioned, 454 

Cumberland, Charles C.: arti- 
cle by, 301-324; book re- 
view by, 471-473 ; contribu- 
tor’s note on, 377 

Cunningham, S. P., 155, 156, 


Currency of Republic of 
Texas, 294-300 
Cushing, E. H., 79 


Dahl, George L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 126 

Daily Delta (New Orleans), 
cited, 269n, 275n, 276n 

Daily Picayune (New Or- 
leans), 276; cited, 260n, 
268n, 264, 264n, 268n, 271, 
272n, 273n, 276, 277, 278n, 
279n, 280n, 281, 282, 285n 

Daily Times Herald, 237 

Daingerfield, Texas, steel in- 
dustry at, article on men- 
tioned, 461 

Dale, Edward Everett, book 
by reviewed, 465-466 

Dall, Curtis B., 90 

Dallas, Texas: historical rec- 
ords, 124-125; slave re- 
volt and fire in (1860), 
259-260, 261, 262-263, 285 

Dallas County, 4; slave revolt 


and fire in (1860), 259- 
260, 261, 262-263 
Dallas Herald, 261; burned 


(1860), 260 

Dallas Morning News, cited, 
116-118, 123-124, 162n 

Dallas Trail, 148 

Dalrymple, Tate, cited, 414n 

Dancey, J. W., 226, 415 

Dane, Henry C., cited, 400n 

Daniel, James M., 238; book 
review by, 478-480; joins 
Association, 125 

Darcy, John W., in Colorado 
Navigation Company, 417 

Dashiell, Jeremiah Y., 121, 
219 

Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, see United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy 

Davenport, Harbert, 89, 93, 
356 

Davenport, Mrs. Harbert, 92, 
93 

Davenport, Mrs. Harvey, let- 
ter from, 121-122 

Davis, Bruce G., joins Asso- 
ciation, 126 

Davis, James Bolton, im- 
portation of Brahman cat- 
tle by, 431 

Davis, James M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 462 

Davis, Jefferson, 229n 

Davis, Reuben, cited, 164n, 
166, 167n, 178n, 181n 
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Davis Guards, defend Sna- 
bine Pass, 401 

Dawdy, David R., 93 

Dawson, J. M., book by re- 
viewed, 133-135 

Dealey, Ted, 92 

De Bow, J. D. B., cited, 4n, 
5n, 6n, 8n, 198n, 204n 

DeBray, X. B., 70, 73, 77 

De Cardenas, Manuel José, 
map of, 411 


Decherd, George M., joins 
Association, 463 
Decker, Peter, joins Asso- 


ciation, 461 

Declaration of Independence, 
of Texas, 165 

Declaration of the Consulta- 
tion, see Consultation 

De Cordova, J., cited, 395 

Defense, Indian, 70; local, in 
Civil War, 75 

De Golyer, E. L., 237 

D’Iberville, Pierre le Moyne, 
86 

De la Barra, Francisco Leén: 
ad interim president of 
Mexico, 315; cited, 309n 

De la Barra, Luis, in San 
Antonio, 316-317 

Delanglez, Jean, book edited 
by reviewed, 252-254 

Delaware, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 198 

Delaware Indians, Archer re- 
commends treaty with 
(18385), 33 

De Leén, Alonso, 411 

De Leén Colony, 461 

De Llanos, Francisco, ex- 
pedition of, 411 

Delorme, , 84; arrival 
of in Louisiana, 85 

Del Rio, Texas, revolution- 
ists in vicinity of, 312 

Democracy to Nazism, From, 
255 

Democratic party, 284 

Denmark: as source of mi- 
gration to Texas, 340; as 


source of migration to 
Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
199 

Denton, Texas: measures 
taken against abolition 


plot, 264-265; slave revolt 
and fire in (1860), 260, 
264-265 

Denton County, 4; measures 
taken by against abolition 
plot, 264-265; slave revolt 
and fire in (1860), 260-261 

Department of Agriculture, 
see Agriculture, depart- 
ment of 

Department of Animal In- 
dustry, see Animal Indus- 
try, Bureau of 
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De Trevifio, Senora Angeia 
Madero, cited, 310n 

Deutsche Schriften in Texas, 
cited, 64 

Development of Southern 
Sectionalism, 1819-1848, re- 
view of, 367-369 

Devine, Thomas J., 78 

Dewey, Admiral, and the Ma- 
nila Campaign, reviewed, 
478-480 

DeWitt’s Coleny, 461 

De Zavala, Adina, 
vala, Adina de 

De Zavala, Lorenzo, see Za- 
vala, Lorenzo de 

Diaz, Porfirio: in Texas, 301 ; 
regime, collapse of, 315; 
steps taken by against 
revolutions, 303 

Dickens, Miss May H., 93 

Dickie, Emmet, 113 

Dickson, Bryan, 360 

Diggs, Major , 176-177 

Dip, of cattle, 153, 160, 161 

Diplomatic History of the 
American People, 256 

Distilleries, during Civil War, 
225 


see Za- 


District of Columbia, na- 
tives in Texas (1850 and 
and 1860), 198 

Dix, John J., 78, 219 

Dixon, Sam Houston, cited, 
178n 

Dobie, Dudley R., 354 

Dobie, J. Frank, 129, 357 

Donecker, Miss Frances, 92, 
93 

Doniphan, Alexander, 459; 
book on expedition of re- 
viewed, 468-469 

Donnell, William L., 
Association, 463 

Doole, David, cited, 394n 

D’Oremieulx, Theophile, note 
on, 446 

Dorrance, Gordon, cited, 228n 

Doss, Betty Joy, 116 

Douglas, Arizona, residents 
of killed by revolutionists, 
314 

Dowd, John, 167n 

Dowling, Elizabeth Anne 
(Odlum), 401 

Dowling, Mary, 401 

Dowling, Pat, 401 

Dowling, Richard W.: brief 
biography of, 401; cited, 
401ln, 402n; commands 
Fort Griffin in attack on 
Sabine Pass, 401-409 

Dowling, William, 401 

Doyle, Gerry, sketch by, 99 

Drake, , abolitionist, 266 

Duff, James, 224 

Duffau, Francis T., 167n 

Duke of Orleans, see Orleans, 
Duke of 

Duncan, Mrs. J. Bruce, 113 


joins 
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Duncan, Rosalie, cited, 181n 
Duncan, Mrs. Starkey, 93 
Duncum, Nora, 116 
Dungan, Hugh E., 103 
Dunlkep, Richard G., cor- 
respondence of David G. 
Burnet to, cited, 39 
Dunn, Thomas C., helps 
found Brahman recording 
association, 442 
Dunne, Peter Masten, book 
by reviewed, 252 
Dupont gunpowder, 109 
Dupre, store of in 
Ladonia burned, 261 
Durham, Cassindra, 78 
Durham, George J., 78 
Durham, Mary Lenora, 78 
Durham, Sarah Lincecum, 78 


Durst, Ann, 90 

Dutia, Juba, cited, 429 
Eads, , 48 

Eagle Pass, Texas, 85, 86; 


description of (1853), 444; 


importation of Brahman 
cattle through, 434; re- 
cruitment of  revolution- 


ists in, 309; revolutionists 
in vicinity of, 312 

Eagle Springs, Texas, 393 

Eakins, J. J., 261 

East India Company, 431 

East Texas, abandonment of, 
83 

East Texas, migration into, 
1885-1860: ages of mi- 
grants, 331-332; article on, 
1-31, 184-208, 325-848; as- 
certained arrivals of fam- 
ilies in seventeen counties, 
from 1850 census, 15-21; 
comparison with migration 
into Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340, 341-342; esti- 
mates of total volume of 
migration, 338-339, 341; in 
nineteen counties from 
1860 census, 22-31; method 
of measuring and describ- 
ing, 3-4, 6, 8-13, 188n, 338- 
339, 341, 342-343, 344-348; 
opportunities for further 
investigation of subject, 
848-344; rates of migra- 
tion, 10, 325-331; sources 
of migration, 184-208 

East Texas Times, cited, 268n 

Eastman, Seth, note on, 446 

Easton, Hamilton P., 359 

Echols, John, 169n 

Economic conditions, in Re- 
public of Texas, 294-300 

Ector, M. D., 218 

Eddins, Roy, 355 

Edinburg, camp at, 350; in- 
spected by Freeman, 227- 
229 

Edisto, N., 82 


Edwards, Mrs. Ben, 93 
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Ehret, Phil, 455 

Eighth Military Department, 
Freeman Report on, 100- 
108, 227-233, 349-353, 444- 
447 

Eilers, Mrs. Katherine (Bur- 
ford), cited, 396 

Election, during Civil War, 
222 

Eliot, Katherine, work cited, 
45n, 46n 

Elkins, Wilson H., book re- 
view by, 475-478 

Elliott, Claude, 91, 92, 93 

Elliott, Mrs. Claude, 93 


Elliott, Katherine, cited, 45 
Elliott, Washington Lafa- 
yette, 228 


Ellis County, abolition plots 
in, 261, 271 

El pais (Mexico City), cited, 
316n, 317n, 319n, 329n, 
821n, 323n 

El Paso, Texas, 393 ; note on, 
458-459; Mexican  revolu- 
tionists in, 302, 304, 313; 
recruitment of revolution- 
ists in, 309; threatened by 
revolutionists, 319-320 

El Sal del Rey, 454 

Empresario contracts, ma- 
terial on mentioned, 459 

England: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 19- 
21, 31, 186, 340; as source 
of migration to Texas, 
340; as source of migration 
to Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340; cooperative 
movement in, 288; natives 
in Texas (1850 and 1860), 
199; see also Great Britain ; 
Ireland 

Entertainment in early Ma- 
son County, 394 

Epidemics, cattle, see Texas 
fever 

Episcopal church, Protestant, 


Erath, George B., memoirs 
of mentioned, 453 

Erath, Miss Lucy: article by 
mentioned, 453; death of, 
453 

Erlenmeyer, A., 392n 

Essar Ranch, crossbreeding 
experiments at, 439 

Estep, Raymond, 112 

Europe, A History of Modern, 
reviewed, 480-481 

Europe: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 25, 
81, 340; natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199 

Evans, ——, abolitionist, 266 

Evans, Clement, cited, 400n 

Evans, John D., 275 

Evans, Nathan G., 387 

Evening Picayune, cited, 274, 
279, 280n 
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Everett, Edward, 259 

Exact (transport), in at- 
tack on Sabine Pass, 402n 

“Exchequer bills,” issued by 
Republic of Texas, 297-298 

Exemption, military, during 
Civil War, 68-69, 72, 75, 
76, 222 

Exports, meat, 153 


Fairfield Pioneer, cited, 272 

Fairplay, Texas, history of 
mentioned, 456 

Fairy (schooner), capture of, 
401 

Falls County, Old Settlers 
and Veterans Association 
of, 355 

Falls County, Texas, History 
of, 355 

Families: sizes of ‘census 
families” in Texas (1850 
and 1860), 8n, 334n; sizes 
of those migrating to East 
Texas, 332-334 

Fannin County: measures 
taken by against abolition- 
ists, 275; slave revolt and 
fire in (1860), 261 

Farber, James, book by re- 
viewed, 246-247 

Farragut, David, 400; com- 
ments of on attack on 
Sabine Pass, 408 

Fayette County, 60; abolition 
plot in, 276; measures 
taken by against abolition- 
ists, 273-274; navigation of 
Colorado River in, article 
on, 410-426 

Fayetteville, Arkansas, 267 

Featherstone, Mae, joins As- 
sociation, 126 

Federal Boundary 
1850, 300 

Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry, see Animal In- 
dustry, Bureau of 

Fellowship, Harvard, 240 

Ferguson, Dan, 90, 92, 93, 98, 
238 

Ferguson, Mrs. Dan, 92 

Fever, Texas, cattle disease, 
article on, 147-162 

Field, C. W., 384 

Filibuster, 164 

Filisola, General Vicente, 
land grant of, 39 

First Frontier, review of, 
364-365 

First Missouri Mounted Vol- 
unteers, book on reviewed, 
468-469 

Fisher, O. C., cited, 360, 395 

Fisher and Miller Colony, 
380, 391-392 

Fisher grant, in Texas, 380 

Fishing Creek, battle at, 81 

Fitzgibbon, Russell H., book 
by reviewed, 473-475 


Act of 


Flaccus, E. W., 455; book 


review by, 364-365 
Fletcher, Lieutenant Colonel 
ited, 399 


ci 


Fletcher, Herbert, 92, 93, 
237 
Fletcher, Mrs. Herbert, 93; 


joins Association, 125 
Florence, Texas, 357 
Florida: as source of mi- 

gration to East Texas, 18- 

20, 23-28, 30-31, 186, 205, 

340; as source of migra- 

tion to Texas, 340; as 

source of migration to Tex- 
as west of Trinity River, 

340; natives in Texas (1850 

and 1860), 198; natives 

outside state (1850 and 

1860), 202-204; nativities 

of residents, and residences 

of natives (1850 and 1860), 

202-204; per cent of na- 


tives outside state, in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
202-204; rank of Texas 


among outside places of 
residence of Florida na- 


tives (1850, 1860, and 
1880), 202-204; rank of 
Texas in numerical in- 


crease among outside places 
of residence of Florida na- 
tives (1850 and 1860), 202- 
204 

Florida (steamer), in Battle 
of Sabine Pass, 406n 

Flores Magé6n, Ricardo: cited, 
302n, 303n, 304n, 307n; in 
Texas, 301-304, 307 

Flourneoy, George, 69 

Flewellen, J. P., 76 

Floyd County, history of, ar- 
ticle on mentioned, 355 

Folklore: conference, 240; in 
Southwest, 128 

Folmer, C. F., joins Associa- 


tion, 126 
Folmer, Henri: article by, 
83-88; contributor’s note 


on, 145 
Folsom, George, 72 


Foote, Henry Stuart, cited, 
164n, 167n 
Forbes, John, 34, 35; cor- 


respondence of, cited, 36; 
negotiates treaty with In- 
dians, 34 

Ford, John S., 75; cited, 416 

Foreign-born in Texas: na- 
tivities of, 199; per cents 
in popuiation (1850 and 
1860), 4, 13n, 199 

Foreign commerce, with Ger- 
many, threatened by Texas 
fever, 152 

Foreign immigration: into 
East Texas, 13, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 
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81, 186; into Texas, 340, 
841; ree also Foreign-born 

Forests, national, in Texas, 
thesis on history of men- 
tioned, 238 


Forney, B. F., 79 

Forney, John Horace, 231 

Forshey, C. G., 71 

Fort Belknap, 387 

Fort Bend, 176, 177n 

Fort Bend County: aboli- 
tionists in, 274; free Ne- 
gro in, beok cn, cited, 120 

Fort Bliss, notes on centen- 
nial of, 458-459 

Fort Brown, 100; inspected 
by Freeman, 101, 227 

Fort Chadbourne, 383 

Fort Clark, 353 

Fort Concho, 360, 393 

Fort Concho Museum, 360 

Fort Donelson, 81 

Fort Duncan, 101, 353; re- 
port of inspection of, 444- 
447 

Fort Ewell, 227, 351 

Fort Graham, 383 

Fort Griffin: article on at- 
tack on, 398-409; descrip- 
tion of, 400 

Fort Harvey, 383 

Fort Henry, 80, 81 

Fort Inge, 228, 349 

Fort Jesup, 169, 173 

Fort McIntosh, 101, 349, 350; 
report of inspection of, 
351-353 

Fort McKavett, 383, 393 

Fort Macon, 82 

Fort Martin Scott, 381, 383 

Fort Mason, 379, 392 

Fortress Monroe, 81 

Fort Smith (Arkansas) 
Times, cited, 183n 

Fort Terrett, 387 

Fort Worth, Texas: abolition 
plot in, 263-264, 265-267; 
meucures taken by against 
abolitionists, 267 

Fort Worth Chief, cited, 263, 
263n 

Fort Worth Stockyard Com- 
pany, 161 

Foster, W. K., 77 

Foster, Walter, 93 

France: as source of migra- 
tion to Texas west of 
Trinity River, 340; in ear- 
ly Texas, 83; natives of 
in Texas (1850 and 1860), 
199; settlement of natives 
of in Texas, 236; terri- 
torial expansion of in 
Texas, 83 

Francis, F. M., 161, 162 

Franklin, John, article by 
mentioned, 461 

Franklin, John Hope, edits 
diary, 137-139 
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Franklin, William B.: cited, 
402n, 404n, 407n; in at- 
tack on Sabine Pass, 402, 
407; ordered to attack Sa- 
bine Pass, 399 

Frantz, Joe B., 239, 240; 
article by mentioned, 452; 
comment by, 118; presents 
copy of newspaper, 121 

Fredericksburg, Texas, 393; 
as source of migration to 


Mason County, 379; first 
families reach, 380 
Fredonian Rebellion, Chero- 


kee participation in, 39 

“Free Negro in Fort Bend 
County, Texas,” cited, 120 

“Free Negro in Harris 
County, Texas,” cited, 120 

Freeman, W. G., cited, 397; 
inspects Fort Mason 
(1853), 383; Report on 
Eighth Military Depart- 
ment by, 100-108, 227-233, 
349-353, 444-447 


Freeman, Douglas Southall, 
cited, 388n, 395 
Freeman, Miss Tina, joins 


Association, 127 
Freemasons, in Texas, 79 
Freie Presse, cited, 389, 396 
Freight rates, influence on of 

Texas fever epidemic, 149 
Friend, Llerena, book review 

by, 365-367 
Friends of Texas, 166, 182 
Fritz, Kneese, 391 
Frontier: of Texas, protec- 

tion of, 219; population 

movement toward, see East 

Texas, migration into; 

population movement 
Frontier Times, cited, 379, 

380, 393n 
Frost, J. M., importation of 

Brahman cattle by, 432 
Frymire, Jack, 91 
Fugitives, see Refugees 
Fulmore, Z. T., cited 383n, 

395 
Fulton (Missouri) Telegraph, 

quoted, 113 


Gaines, Edmund P., 173 

Gaines’s Ferry, 170, 171 

Gainesville Daily Register, 
359 

Galveston, Texas, 67, 68, 295; 
abolition plot in, 274; at- 
tack on contemplated, 398 ; 
in Civil War, 80, 214; mili- 
tary district in Civil War, 
70; sub-military district in 
Civil War, 73, 77 

Galveston Civilian, 66, 79 

Galveston Island, in Civil 
War, 70 

Galveston News, cited, 261n, 
268n, 271n, 274, 276n, 284, 
285n 
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Galveston Tri-Weekly News, 
209 
Gambrell, 
93, 234 
Gamel, John W., 392 
Gamel, Kate, 392 
Gamgee, John, 153 


Herbert, 89, 91, 


Gammel, H. P. N., cited, 
33n, 34n, 35n, 37n, 47, 
159n, 391n, 395, 413n, 


415n, 418n, 423n 

Ganst, L., 391 

Garcia, Esteban, helps found 
Brahman recording associa- 
tion, 442 

Gard, Wayne, 357; book re 
view cited, 116-118 

Garesché, Julius Peter, 103, 
107, 108 

Garey, J. E., 71 

Garnett, Robert Selden, 230 

Garraghan, Gilbert J., book 
by reviewed, 252-254 

Garretson, Thomas, 167n, 
179n 

Garrett, O. H. P., 66 

Garver, Lois, cited, 286n 

Garvey, Miss Lorraine, joins 
Association, 125 

Gates, D. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 463 

Gatesville, 
at, 112 

Gatesville Messenger, 113 

Gatling, Mrs. Marguerite, 
joins Association, 462 

Geiser, S. W., comments by, 
114 

Genealogical Society, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, 360 

General Banks (transport), 
in attack on Sabine Pass, 
402n, 404, 405 

General Laws of the State 
of Texas, cited, 424n 

Gentry, Mary Jane, 241 

George, A. P., cattle cross- 
breeding experiments by, 
439-440 

Georgetown, Texas, abolition 
plot in, 265, 271 

Georgia: as birthplace of 
children brought to East 
Texas, 192, 195; as birth- 
place of migrants to East 
Texas, 189; as birthplace 
of parents migrating to 
East Texas, 189, 193-194; 
as source of indirect mi- 
gration to East Texas, 191, 
195; as source of migra- 
tion to East Texas, 15-29, 
31, 184-197, 200-201, 205, 
206-208, 340; as source of 
migration to Texas, 340; 
as source of migration to 


Texas, meeting 


Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340, 342; as way 
station in migration to 


Texas, 191; estimated num- 


ig 
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ber of migrants from, in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
841; estimated total migra- 
tion from (1836-1860), to 
East Texas, 338; general 
relation to settlement of 
East Texas, 196-197, 200- 
201, 206-208; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
198; natives outside state 
(1850 and 1860), 202-204; 
nativities of residents, and 
residences of natives (1850 
and 1860), 202-204; per 
cent of natives outside 
state, in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 202-204; rank of 
Texas among outside places 
of residence of Georgia 
natives (1850, 1860, and 
1880), 202-204; rank of 
Texas in numerical in- 
crease among outside 
places of residence of 
Georgia natives (1850- 
1860), 202-204; rate of 
migration from, to East 
Texas, 189, 200n, 330, 331; 
role in the westward move- 
ment of southern popula- 
tion, 201 

Gerhardt, Ray, 93 

German Immigration Com- 
pany, 380; as means of 
migration to Mason Coun- 
ty, 379 

Germany: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 18- 
19, 20, 28-24, 29-31, 186, 
340; as source of migra- 
tion to Texas, 340; as 
source of migration to Tex- 
as west of Trinity River, 
841; natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199; 
threat to boycott U. S. 
meat shipments to, 153 

Gibsen, Colonel A., cited, 397 

Gifford, —, abolitionist, 266 

Gilbert, Charles Champion, 
note on, 446 

Gillespie County, 391; over- 
flow of to Mason County, 

Texas, abolitionists 
in, 274 

Gilmer Democrat, cited, 274 

Gimble, S. B., 93 

Glasscock, G. D., 66 

Glassford, Mrs. Cora Carle 
ton, 93 

Glassford, Guy Carleton, 
joins Association, 463 

Gold: in Louisiana, 87; min- 
ing of, in California, 139- 
140 

Golden Gate: Park of a 
Thousand Vistas, reviewed, 
466-468 
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Goldmann, Mrs. Paul H., 
983; joins Association, 127 

Goldston, Nimmo, 360 

Goliad, Texas, 180n; mission 


near, material on men- 
tioned, 461 
Goliad Messenger, cited, 275 
Golightly, Thomas J., 167n 
180 


Gémez Farias, Valentin, 
dissertation on life of men- 
tioned, 239 

Gonzales, Ernestine, 90 

Gooch, Ben F., 392 

Goodrich, Carter, and asso- 
ciates, cited, In, 8n 

Gore, Walter Reece, 238 

Gordon, John W., in Colo- 
rado Navigation Company, 


417 

Gosnell, Cullen B., book by 
reviewed, 473-475 

Gould, John, joins Associa- 
tion, 463 

Governor, Texas: during 
Civil War, 68, 69; procla- 
mation of in Civil War, 
219 

Grand Saline River, 45 

Granger, Gordon, 349, 350 

Granite City (gunboat) : cap- 
ture of, 409; in attack on 
Sabine Pass, 400, 402, 404, 
405, 407 

Grant, George, finder of 
Bailey letter, 267 

Grant, Ulysses S., 229n 

Grant and Beal’s Colony, 461 

Grasmeyer, —, ins re- 
moval of Colorado River 
raft, 417 

Grasses, relation to cattle 
diseases, 152, 154 

Gray, George H., cited, 163n 

Gray, James F., joins Asso- 
ciation, 126 

Grayson, Thomas W., navi- 
gation of Colorado River 


by, 414 
Grayson County, 2. 4n, 185, 
191, 192, 198, 195, $29, 


332n, 333, 334n, 335; as- 
certained arrivals of fam- 
ilies in, 7, 15-31, 187, 328; 
free families in, 7; in- 
dicated immigration into, 
7, 8n; out-of-state sources 
of settlement, 187; popu- 
lation (1850 and 1860), 5; 
rates of settlement from 
out of state, 328 

Great Britain, natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
199; see also Ireland 

Great Plains, as a presumed 
deflector of migrants south 
to Texas, 208 
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as cattle, 150; military, in 
Texas, during Civil War, 
225 

Lawd Sayin’ the Same: 
Negro Folk Tales of the 
Creole Country, reviewed, 
143 

Lazenby, Miss Mary E., 483 

Lazenby Family, Notes on, 
book note on, 483 

Lea, Pryor, 226 

Lea, Tom, book on Fort 
Bliss designed by, 458 

Leake, —, abolitionist, 266 

Leake, Chauncey D., writes 
foreword to book, 244 

Leander, Texas, 357 

Lee, Ernest, Jr., 91 
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Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest, 
Sr., 93 

Lee, James S., 167n 

Lee, Robert E., in Texas, 


74, 229n, 387, 388n 
LeFevre, Arthur, Jr., 93 
Lefranc, Margaret, illustrates 

book, 251 
Legislative journals, note on 

bibliography of, 459-460 
Legislature, of Texas, ma- 

terials on mentioned, 460 
Lehman, Herman, 390; cited, 

395 
Lehn, —, cited, 397 
Lemburg, Ernest, cited, 397 
Lemburg, Mrs. J. C., cited, 
J. E., abolitionist, 
Lentz, Mrs. J. F., 92, 93 
Leén, Juan C., cited, 311n 
Leonard, Silas, 261 
Le Stourgeon, E. Guy, 361 
Letters, see Correspondence 
Lewellen, J. P., 75 
Lewis, A. M., 415 
Lewis, J. R., 415 
Lewis, Mark B., 167n 
Lewis, Oscar, 355 


Lewis, W. C., 391, 392n, 
393 
Liberal party, of Mexico, 


program of, 302 

Liberty, struggles for, see 
Revolution, Texas 

Liberty County, 2, 4n, 5n, 
6, 6n, 185, 329; ascer- 
tained arrivals of families 
in, 7, 15-31, 187, 328; free 
families in, 7; indicated 
immigration into, 7; out- 
of-state sources of settle- 
ment, 187; population 
(1850 and 1860), 5; rates 
of settlement from out of 
state, 328 

Liberty Hill, Texas, 357 

Library of Congress, bibli- 
ography of Texana at, 
459-461 

Life of Stephen F. Austin, 
new edition of, 448 

Linares, Mexico, surrender 
in of Reyes, 318 

Linford, Velma, book by re- 
viewed, 143 

Link, Arthur S., 
reviewed, 135-137 

Linn, John J., cited, 
179n 

Linn, W. T., 390 

Lipan Indians, 387 

Literary society, pioneer, in 
Texas, 60-65 

Littlefield Fund for South- 
ern History, 367 

Little River, Baptist asso- 


book by 


178n, 


ciation of, 66 
Livestock Sanitary Commis- 
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sion, Texas, establishment 
of, 159, 162 

Llano River, 380 

Lockhart, Caroline S., 392 

Lockhart, William P., 392 

Lodge, M. W. Grand, of 
Texas, 79 

Loeffler, Milton, cited, 397 

Lomax, John A., 128; book 
by reviewed, 131-133 

Lomax, Mrs. John A., 92 

Lone Star (Hallettsville), 
cited, 276 

Long, A. L., cited, 387n, 395 

Long, R. B., 216 

Longhorn, Texas, 147 

Longstreet, James, 389; buys 
portion of site of Fort 
Mason, 381; cited, 382n, 
395 

Lord, George T., 359 

Losses, Confederate military, 
in Civil War, 81 

Lott, Texas, history of men- 
tioned, 355 

Louisiana, 84; as birthplace 
of children brought to East 
Texas, 192, 195; as birth- 
place of parents migrating 
to East Texas, 189, 193- 
194; as birthplace of mi- 
grants to East Texas, 189; 
as source of indirect mi- 
gration to East Texas, 191, 
195; as source of migra- 
tion to East Texas, 15-29, 
31, 184-187, 189-197, 200- 
201, 205-208, 332; as source 
of migration to Texas, 
340; as source of migra- 
tion to Texas west of the 
Trinity River, 340, 342; 
as way station in migration 
to Texas, 191; estimated 
number of migrants from, 
in Texas (1850 and 1860), 
341; estimated total mi- 
gration from (1836-1860), 
to East Texas, 338; gen- 
eral relation to settlement 
of East Texas, 196-197, 
200-201, 206-208; impor- 
tation of Brahman cattle 
to, 432; in 1714, 83; in 
Civil War, 69; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
198; natives outside state 
(1850 and 1860), 202-204; 
nativities of residents, and 
residences of natives (1850 
and 1860), 202-204; per 
eent of natives outside 
state, in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 202-204; rank of 
Texas among outside places 
of residence of Louisiana 
natives (1850, 1860, and 
1880), 202-204; rank of 
Texas in numerical in- 
crease among _ outside 
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places of residence of 
Louisiana natives (1850- 
1860), 202-204; rate of 
migration from, to East 
Texas, 189, 330; role in 


the westward movement of 
southern population, 201; 
settlement of northern 
part late relative to date 
of statehood, 200n 


Louistown, see South Ga- 
briel; Bertram 

Loving, S. O., cited, 380, 
396 


Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Chamber of Commerce, 
joins Association, 125 

Lowry, Ray, 242 


Loyal Valley, Texas, 393; 
settlers move to (1848), 
381 


Lubbock, F. R., 77, 224 

Lucas, O. W., joins Associa- 
tion, 462 

Luling Signal, 235 

Lupe, Mollie Bennett, Me- 
morial Fund, 244 

Lush, J. L., cited, 435n, 440n, 
441n 

Lusk, Jay, cited, 429n, 431n, 
432n, 433n 

Lynch, Charles, 165 

Lynch, James D., cited, 164n, 
165n 

Lynch, William O., cited, 
207n 

Lynch, Miss Vela, joins 
Association, 462 

Lyons, Texas, abolition plot 
in, 276 


McArthur, Arthur, cattle 
crossbreeding directed by, 
439 

Macartney, Clarence Edward, 
cited, 228n 

McBee, Mrs. John H., joins 
Association, 125 

MacBride, VanDyk, 453 

McClelland, C. R., 360 

McClendon, R. Earl, 93; ar- 
ticle by, 32-48; contribu- 
tor’s note on, 145 

McCombs, Charles S., 93 

McConnell, Mrs. Charles C., 
93 

McConnell, J. C., cited, 395 

MacCorkle, Stuart A., 255 

McCormick, Miss Frances, 
joins Association, 462 

McCoy, Joseph G., 151, 152; 
cited, 148, 152n; shipping 
center at Abilene, 151; 
suggestion for checking 
Texas fever, 152 

McCulloch, H. E., 67, 72, 73, 
74, 81 

M’Cutchan, A. D., 218 

McDaniel, —, abolitionist, 
266 
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McDonald, James G., 222 

McDonough’s Hotel, in Hen- 
derson, 268 

McElrath, Samuel J., 357 

McElrath, R. A., 243, 357 

McElwer, Miss Beniti V., 
241 

McFaddin, Al: breeding of 
Brahman cattle by, 432- 
433; helps found Brah- 
man recording association, 
442 

McFarlan, Anderson Daniel, 
455 

McFarland, C. M., joins As- 
sociation, 463 

McFarland, Mrs. Eugene A., 
92 

McGloin’s Colony, McMullen 
and, 461 

McKinney, —-, abolitionist, 
263 

McKinney, Williams and 
Company, 110; issuance 
of money by, 295 

McKinstry, William C.: cited, 
413; survey of Colorado 
River by, 413-414 

McKown, George W., 276 

McLaren, John, 467-468 

McLean, Eugene Eckel, 352 

McLean, Malcolm D., 92, 93, 
242; article by mentioned, 
456 

McLean, 
93 

McLean, Margaret Stoner, 
357 

McLean, Marrs, joins Asso- 
ciation, 126 

McLellan, —, 80 

McLendon, James H.: article 
by, 163-183; article by 
mentioned, 452; contribu- 
tor’s note on, 258 

McLeod, General —, 80 

McLeod, Hugh, 210 

Maclin, Major S., 72 

McMahan, T. H., 216, 217 

McMullen and McGloin’s 
Colony, 461 

McMurray, Elizabeth Ann, 
238 

McNeel, Jess, helps found 
Brahman recording asso- 
ciation, 442 

McNeese, A. G., joins Asso- 
ciation, 462 


Mrs. Malcolm D., 


M’Neill, Henry, 167n, 172, 
179n 

M’Neill, M. C., 165 

McParlin, Thomas Andrew, 


army surgeon, 353 
McSween, John, 391, 392n 


Madagascar, Brahman cat- 
tle in, 427 
Maddox, Ada Mary, joins 


Association, 127 
Madero de Trevifio, Sefiora 
Angela, cited, 310n 
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Madero, Francisco I.: action 
taken by against Reyes, 
317; attitude of toward 
early revolutionary’ at- 
tempts, 303, 305; cited, 
306n ; fall of, 323; in Tex- 
as, 306-313; leads revolu- 
tion, 305-315; steps taken 
against by United States 
government, 308-309, 310- 
311, 312-313 

Magoffinsville, Texas, 459 

Magon, Ricardo Flores, see 
Flores Magoén, Ricardo 

Magruder, John Bankhead, 
70 

Mahan, Alfred T., cited, 398 

Maier, Mrs. Tillie, cited, 397 

Mail: at Brazos Santiago, 
101; at Fort Brown, 101: 
at Fort McIntosh, 351; at 
Ringgold Barracks, 229 

Maine: as source of migra- 
tion to Texas, 340; as 
source of migration to 'Tex- 
as west of Trinity River, 
340; natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 198 

Man and His Works: The 
Science of Cultural An- 
thropology, reviewed, 481- 
482 

Mangum, —, abolitionist, 266 

Manila Bay, Battle of, book 
on reviewed, 478-480 

Mann, William L., 93, 241 

Manning, William R., cited, 
287n 

Manning, William R., Tran- 
scripts, of University of 
Texas Archives, 286 

Marcus, Stanlev, article by 
mentioned, 452 

Maresh, Henry, 92, 93 

Maresh, Mrs. Henry R., 93 


Margerum, Miss Emily M., 
360 
Maria: The Potter of San 


Ildefonso, review of, 250- 
251 

Marion County, 2, 4, 185, 
229; ascertained arrivals 
of families in, 7, 22-31, 
187, 328; free families in, 
7; indicated immigration 
into, 7; out-of-state sources 
of settlement, 187; popu- 
lation (1860), 5; rates of 
settlement from out of 
state, 328 

Marquis of Valero, see 
Valero 

Marriott, Alice, book by re- 
viewed, 250-251 

Marshall, Mrs. Ida Jo, 116 

Marshall, Texas, 77 

Marshall News Messenger, 
119 

Marshall Republican, 
268, 269, 275, 276n 


cited, 


Martial law, in Texas dur- 
ing Civil War, 68, 69, 74; 
cancelled, 70 

Martin, A. G. M., III, joins 
Association, 462 

Martin, D. B., 222 

Martin, J. W., helps found 
Brahman recording asso- 
ciation, 442 

Martin, Louis, 393 

Martin, Roy, helps found 
Brahman recording asso- 
ciation, 442 

Martin, Walter, cited, 397 

Martin’s, place near Nacog- 
doches, 171, 172, 175 

Maryland: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 27, 
31, 186, 340; as source of 
migration to Texas, 340; 
as source of migration to 


Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 


198; natives outside state 
(1850 and 1860), 202-204; 
nativities of residents, and 
residences of natives (1850 
and 1860), 202-204; per 
cent of natives outside 
state, in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 202-204; rank of 
Texas among outside places 
of residence of Maryland 


natives (1850, 1860, and 
1880), 202-204; rank of 
Texas in numerical in- 


crease among outside places 
of residence of Maryland 
natives (1850-1860), 202- 
204; role in westward 
movement of southern pop- 
ulation, 201 

Mason, ——, 79 

Mason, George T., Fort Ma- 
son named in honor of, 
382, 383 

Mason, Richard B., 55 

Mason, Richard Barnes, 382 

Mason County, Texas, ar- 
ticle on, 379-397 

Mason County News, 
396 

Masonic Lodge, organized in 
Mason County, 394 

Masonry, handbook on, cited, 
163 

Massachussetts: as source of 
migration to Texas, 340; as 


cited, 


source of migration to 
Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340; natives in 


Texas (1850 and 1860), 198 
Massengill, F. I., cited, 395 
Matagorda, Texas: measures 

taken by against abolition 

plots, 270; transportation 

to, 412 
Matagorda Bay, 83; explora- 

tion of, 411 
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Matagorda Gazette, cited, 
286n, 270, 271n, 273n, 274n 

Matamoros, Mexico, 101, 349; 
in Civil War, 212 

Mather, Sam, 79 

Mathews, T. M., 267 

Matlock, J. D., 92 

Matteson, Jared C., 169n, 
179n 

Matute, A. G., cited, 429n 

Matry, Dabney Herndon, 230 

Maverick, Lewis, 217 

Maxwell, H. D., Jr., 116 

Maxwell, Ray, pamphlet by 
mentioned, 455-456 

May, C. A., 384, 385n 

May, George, 43 

Mays, L. M., 66 

Mayse, A. G., 361; note on, 
457 

Mead, C. E., 92 

Meaders, Paul, Jr., 90 

Mears, Mrs. Tom R., 113 

Mease, James, 149 

Meat, foreign shipment of, 
153-154 

Mechling, W. T., 217 

Medical Story of Texas, re- 
view of, 244-246 

Medicine: at army posts in 
Texas, 245; at Edinburg 
camp, 228; discovery of 
disease caused by protozoa, 
159; during Republic of 
Texas, 245; during Revolu- 
tion, 245; during Spanish 


period, 245; Indian, in 
Texas, 245; in San An- 
tonio, book on _ reviewed, 
244-246 

Meekes, , abolitionist, 
266 


Meet Your Grandfather: A 
Sketch-Book of the Ha- 
good-Tobin Family, pre- 
sented to Association, 121 

Melasky, Harris A., joins 
Association, 463 

Mellon, John S., cited, 152n 

Memorial to the Mexican Re- 
public and to the Govern- 
ment of Coahuila and 
Texas, by Robert Owens: 
cited, 287n; publication of, 
286; text of, 289-293 

Menard, Texas, 393 

Mercer, Eli, in Colorado Nav- 
igation Company, 417 

Merrill, Hamilton W., 
382, 385n 

Merrill, Oliver, 393 

Methodist church, opposed to 
slavery, 278 

Metzenthin-Raunick, 
64 

Meusebach, Baron J. O. von, 
380 


381, 


Selma, 


Mexican Herald (Mexico 


City), building of stoned, 
308 
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Mexican War, book on re- 
viewed, 365-367 

Mexico, Rural, reviewed, 
471-473 

Mexico: army, defeat of, 178; 
army, retreat of, 179; as 
source of migration to 
East Texas, 23, 31, 340; 
as source of migration to 
Texas, 340; as source of 
migration to Texas west 
of Trinity River, 340; 
Brahman cattle in, 427; 
grants to Indians made 
by, 33; importation of 
Brahman cattle to Texas 
via, 434; land in Texas 
appropriated by, 33; na- 
tives in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 199; revolutionary 
movements to from Texas 
(1906-1912), article on, 
301-324 

Mexico City, 
86 

Michigan: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 26, 
31, 186, 340; as source of 
migration to Texas, 340; 
as source of migration to 


St. Denis in, 


Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
198 


Mier, Mexico, 229 

Mier y Teran, Manuel de, 
book on reviewed, 362-364 

Migrants: movements before 
coming to East Texas, 
188-197, 200-201; see also 
East Texas, migration in- 
to; Population movement 

Migration, see Population 
movement 

Milam, Benjamin R., 286 

Milam’s Colony, 461 

Miles, Edward, 389n 

Milford, Texas, 1860 slave 
revolt and fire in, 261 

Military Department, Eighth, 
report on, 100-108, 227-2338, 
349-353, 444-447 

Militia, Mississippi, see 
Natchez Fencibles 

Milk production, affected by 
cattle fever, 149 

Mill Creek, Texas, abolition- 
ists in, 273 

Millard, Henry, 178 

Miller, Andrew Galbraith, 
352 

Miller, E. T., 92; article by, 
294-300; contributor’s note 
on, 377 

Miller, F. N., 394 

Miller, John F., in Colorado 
Navigation Company, 417 

Miller, Mrs. I. O., 361 

Miller Colony, Fisher and, 
380 
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Miller grant, in Texas, 380 

Milligan, Thomas S., 391; 
killed, 390 

Millis, Eugene, cited, 398 

Mills, D. G., issuance of 
money by, 295 

Mills, Gabriel, 79 

Mills, R., issuance of money 
by, 295 

Millwood, Texas, 1860 fire at, 
261 

Mining, gold, in California, 
book on reviewed, 139-140; 
see also Gold; Silver 

Ministry of the Colonies, 84 

Minnesota: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 30- 
31, 186, 340; as source of 
migration to Texas, 340; 
natives in Texas (1850 
and 1860), 198 

Minter, J. F., 71 

Missions: in East Texas, 83; 
in Texas, material on men- 
tioned, 461 

Mississippi: as birthplace of 
children brought to East 
Texas, 192, 195; as birth- 
place of parents migrating 
to Texas, 189, 193-194; as 
source of indirect migra- 
tion to East Texas, 189, 
191, 195; as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 15- 
29, 31, 184-197, 189, 195, 
200-201, 205-208, 340; as 
source of migration to 
Texas, 340; as source of 
migration to Texas west 
of Trinity River, 340, 342; 
as way station in migra- 
tion to East Texas, 190, 
832; as way station in 
migration to Texas, 191; 
estimated total migration 
from (1836-1860), to East 
Texas, 338; estimated num- 
ber of migrants from, in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
841; general relation to 
settlement of East Texas, 
196-197, 200-201, 206-208; 
natives in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 198; natives outside 
state (1850 and 1860), 202- 
204; nativities of residents 
and residences of natives 
(1850 and 1860), 202-204; 
nullification movement in, 
164; per cent of natives 
outside state, in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 202-204; 
rank of Texas among out- 
side places of residence of 
Mississippi natives (1850, 
1860, and 1880), 202-204; 
rank of Texas in numerical 
increase among _ outside 
places of residence of Mis- 
sissippi natives (1850 and 
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1860), 202-204; role in 
westward movement of 
southern population, 201; 
rate of migration from, 
to East Texas, 189, 330; 
settlement of northern part 
late, relative to date of 
statehood, 200n 

Mississippi, Trans-, in Civil 
War, 77 

Mississippi Cotton Company, 
163 


Mississippi Free Trader, 
cited, 163n, 164n, 165n, 
168n, 169, 171n, 172n, 176n, 
177n, 181n, 182n, 1838n, 
186n 

Mississippi History, Journal 
of, 452 

Mississippi Provincial Ar- 
chives, see Archives, Mis- 
sissippi Provincial 

Mississippi Railroad Com- 
pany, 163 

Mississippi Register, 1908, 
cited, 164n 

Mississippi River, 87 

Missouri: as birthplace of 
children brought to East 
Texas, 192, 195; as birth- 
place of migrants to East 
Texas, 189; as birthplace 
of parents migrating to 
East Texas, 189, 193-194; 
as source of indirect mi- 
gration to East Texas, 191, 
195; as source of migra- 
tion to East Texas, 15-29, 
31, 184-187, 189-197, 200- 
201, 205, 207-208, 340; as 
source of migration to 
Texas, 340; as source of 
migration to Texas west 
of Trinity River, 340, 342; 
as way station in migra- 
tion to Texas, 191; esti- 
mated number of migrants 
from, in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 341; estimated total 
migration from (1836- 
1860), to East Texas, 338; 
general relation to settle- 
ment of East Texas, 196- 
197, 200-201, 206-208; na- 
tives in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 198; natives out- 
side state (1850 and 1860), 
202-204; nativities of resi- 
dents and residences of 
natives (1850 and 1860), 
202-204; per cent of na- 
tives outside state, in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
202-204; rank of Texas 
among outside places of 
residence of Missouri na- 
tives (1850, 1860, and 
1880), 202-204; rank of 
Texas in numerical in- 
crease among outside 
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places of residence of Mis- 
souri natives (1850-1860), 
202-204; rate of migra- 
tion from, to East Texas, 
189, 330, 331; role in the 
westward movement of 
southern population, 201 


Missouri, Northeast State 
Teachers College, 360 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
455 

Missouri Historical Society, 
113 

Mobile, Alabama, attack on 
contemplated, 398 

Mobile Bay, 80 

Moccasin Bell (steamboat), 
navigates Colorado River, 
423 

Mohler, John R., cited, 147, 
148 

Moise, T. S., 68 

Monclova Vieja, Mexico, 444 

Money, see Currency 

Monkey, crossbred bull, 438 

Montgomery, Major ——, 
176 

Montgomery, Albert, impor- 
tation of Brahman cattle 
by, 432 

Moore, Frank, cited, 399n 

Moore, John C., 67, 73 

Moore, Samuel Preston, 102, 
105 

Moore, Thomas O., 77 

Morais, J., importation of 
Brahman cattle into Texas 
by, 434 

Morelos, José Maria, life of 
mentioned, 112 

Morgan, James C., 167n 

Morning Light (sloop of 
war), capture of, 401 

Morris, Thompson, note on, 
445 

Morrison, ——, abolitionist, 
274 

Morton, Ohland, 112; book 
by reviewed, 362-364 

J. A. R., 119 

Motz, Frank, 455 

Mounts, Baines &, store in 
Denton burned, 260 

Mount Vernon, Texas, abo- 
litionists in, 275 

Muckleroy, Anna, cited, 
40n 

Muir, Andrew F.: article by, 
49-59; cited, 120; con- 
tributor’s note on, 145 

Mules, among Spaniards in 
Texas, 88 

Munce, Josiah S., 167n, 180n 

Munson, Mr. and Mrs. M. S., 
join Association, 463 

Murphree, Miss Nellie, 358 

Murphy, John, 390n 

Murphy, Retta, book review 
by, 862-364 


Murray, Frederick F., joins 
Association, 126 

Murray, Tennessee, 80 

Murry, Dr. ——, at Fort 
Griffin, 404n 

Museum, Fort Concho, 360 

Mush, Big, political chief- 
tain of Cherokee Indians, 
43 

Mutani cattle, in India, 429 


Naco, Texas, recruitment of 
revolutionists in, 309 

Nacogdoches, Texas, 34; 
ayuntamiento of, materials 
on mentioned, 459; deser- 
tion of, 173-175 ; evacuation 
of, 181; missions near, ma- 
terial on mentioned, 461 

Nacogdoches Archives, 460 

Nacogdoches Chronicle, cited, 
271, 272 

Nacogdoches County, 2, 4n, 
185, 329; ascertained ar- 
rivals of families in, 7, 
15-31, 187, 328; free fami- 
lies in, 7; indicated im- 
migration into, 7; measures 
taken by against abolition- 
ists, 275; out-of-state 
sources of settlement, 187; 
population (1850 and 
1860), 5; rates of settle- 
ment from out of state, 
328 

Nagel, James C., 453-454 

Nance, G., 267 

Napoleon, Louis, desire to 
acquire Texas, 398 

Naranjo, Francisco, cited, 
202n 

Nashville, Tennessee, in Civil 
War, 81 

Nassau, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199; see 
also Germany 

Natchez, Mississippi, 163, 
164 

Natchez Academy, 163 

Natchez Anti-Dueling Society, 
163 

Natchez Courier and Jour- 
nal, cited, 165 

Natchez Fencibles, 163, 165, 
167, 169, 179 

Natchez Gazette, see Missis- 
sippi Free Trader 

Natchitoches, Louisiana, 86, 
87, 169 

Nativity statistics: as meas- 
ures of migration, 3, 196- 
197, 200; of southern states 
(1850 and 1860), 202-204; 
of Texas (1850 and 1860), 
198-199 ; tables available in 
U. S. census reports, 6n, 
197n 

Navigation, of Colorado 
River, article on, 410-426 
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Naylor, Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
O., 98 

Nazism, From Democracy to, 
255 

Neal, Joe W., book review 
by, 473-475 

Nebraska, as source of mi- 
gration to Texas west of 
Trinity River, 340 

Neches River, 43; Indian 
settlers on, 37, 39 

Neff, Pat M., 423 

Negro folk tales, book on 
reviewed, 143 

Neighbors, Mrs. R. S., 360 

Nellore cattle: characteris- 
tics of, 430-431; in Brazil, 
434; in the United States, 
430; use of, 428 

Nelson, M. Frederick, 255 

Neutrality laws, United 
States, 182; evasion of, 
168; violation of, 167 

Neville, A. W., book by men- 
tioned, 454, 457; notes on, 
457-458 

Newbern, battle of, 81 

New Biloxi, 87 

New Biscay, 83 

New Braunfels, Texas, 380 

Newell, John D., in Colorado 
Navigation Company, 417 

New Hampshire: as source 
of migration to East Texas, 
20, 21, 29, 31, 186, 340; 
natives in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 198 

New Harmony, Indiana, 
social experiment at, 286 

New Jersey: as source of 
migration to East Texas, 
30-31, 186, 340; as source 
of migration to Texas, 
340; as source of migra- 
tion to Texas west of 
Trinity River, 340; natives 
in Texas (1850 and 180), 
198 

New Lanark, Scotland, social 
experiment at, 286 

Newman, ——, abolitionist, 
266 

New Mexico, 83; army of, 
74; as source of migra- 
tion to Texas west of 
Trinity River, 340; in Civil 
War, 70, 72, 77 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 229, 
351; cabildo of, materials 
on mentioned, 459 ; in Civil 
War, 82; Mexican revolu- 
tionists in, 310 

New Orleans, Fabulous, re- 
view of, 369-370 

New Orleans Commercial 
Bulletin, cited, 173, 176, 
178n, 181n 

New Orleans Daily Crescent, 
cited, 260n, 261n, 262n, 
268n, 268n, 271n, 274, 275n 
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Newsom, M. E., 276 

Newton, Cal A., 242 

Newton, Noah, 230 

Newton, Washington I., 385n 

Newton Herald, 236 

New York: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 15- 
16, 21, 24, 27-28, 30-31, 
186, 340; as source of mi- 
gration to Texas, 340; as 


source of migration to 
Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
198 

New York Evening Express, 
cited, 282 


New York Herald, cited, 400n 

New York History, cited, 
228n 

New York Weekly Herald, 
cited, 164n, 165n 

Nichol, E. B., 67 

Nichols, Harry, 179 

Nichols, Henry, servant of 
Quitman, 169 

Nihil, see Guerrero, Praxedis 
Gilberto 

Nineteenth Army Corps, 
ordered to attack Sabine 
Pass, 399-400 

Nisbet, Walker, 360 

Nixon, P. I., 89, 90, 91, 92, 
98, 235; book by reviewed, 
244-246 

Nixon, Mrs. P. I., 93 

Noble, Miss Tommye J., 92; 
joins Association, 126 

Nordell, Mrs. Edward F., 453 

Norris, Charles E., 385n 

Norris, James M., 219 

North Carolina: as_ birth- 
place of children brought 
to East Texas, 192, 195; as 
birthplace of parents mi- 
grating to East Texas, 
198-194; as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 
15-21, 28-29, 31, 184, 186, 
190, 195-197, 200-201, 205, 
207-208, 340; as source of 
indirect migration to East 
Texas, 191, 195; as source 
of migration to Texas, 
340; as source of migration 
to Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340; as way station 
in migration to Texas, 191; 
estimated number of mi- 
grants from, in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 341; ex- 
cess of men over women 
among North Carolina-born 
migrating to East Texas, 
195: general relation to 
settlement of East Texas, 
195-197, 200-201, 207-208; 
natives in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 198; natives out- 
side state (1850 and 1860), 
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202-204; nativities of resi- 
dents, and residences of 
natives, 202-204; per cent 
ef natives outside state, 
in Texas (1850 and 1860), 
202-204; rank of Texas 
among outside places of 
residence of North Caro- 
lina natives (1850, 1860, 
and 1880), 202-204; rank 
of Texas in numerical in- 
crease among outside places 


of residence of North 
Carolina natives (1850- 
1860), 202-204; role in 


westward movement of 
southern population, 200- 
201 

Northern Bank of Mississip- 
pi, notes issued by in 
Texas, 295 

Northern Standard, 
260n, 261n, 276n 

North Texas Cattle Raisers 
Association, 154 

Norway: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 
24-26, 31, 186, 340; na- 
tives in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 199 

Nueces River, 100 

Nueva Vizcaya, see New 


cited, 


Biscay 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 351 
Nugent, , abolitionist, 
266 


Nullification movement, in 
Mississippi, 164 
Nutchell, Nat, 389n 


Oakes, James, 384 


Obregén, Toribio Esquivel, 
cited, 314n 

Ochiltree, W. B., 217 

O’Connor, Frank M., joins 
Association, 462 

O’Connor, T. M., 487; im- 


portation of Brahman cat- 
tle by, 4383-434 
Odlum, Elizabeth Anne, 401 
Odlum, F. H., at Fort Grif- 
fin, 404n, 406; cited, 406n 
Officers, army, absence of, 
at Edinburg camp, 229 
Official Correspondence of the 


Texas Revolution, cited, 
35n 
Ohio: as source of migra- 


tion to East Texas, 17, 20- 
21, 28-26, 28, 30-31, 186, 
840; as source of migra- 


tion to Texas, 340; as 
source of migration to 
Texas west of Trinity 


River, 340; natives in Tex- 
as (1850 and 1860), 198; 
nativities of residents (1850 
and 1860), 202-204; role in 
westward movement of 
southern population, 201 
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Oklahoma, History of, re- 
viewed, 465-466 

Oldham, W. S., 217 

Old Library Building, at Uni- 
versity of Texas, status of, 
854 


“Old Saratoga,”’ cannon, 169 
Old Spanish Road, article 
dealing with, cited, 120 
Olmstead, F. L., cited, 410 

O’Neal, H., 417 

O’Neal, Leonora, 114 

Ordnance: at Edinburg 
camp, 228; at Fort Mc- 
Intosh, 852; at Ringgold 
Barracks, 231 

Oregon, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 198 

Orleans, Duke of, 84 

O’Rourke, Voiceless Tim, 455 

Orozco, Pascual: fall of, 323; 
leads revolution, 319-320, 
322, 323 

Orr, Charles Joseph, 361 

Orr, Louise, 235 

Owen, Robert: bibliography 
on cited, 286n; social ex- 
periment in Texas of, ar- 
ticle on, 286-293 

Owsley, Frank L.: book re- 
view by, 248-250; cited, 
207 


Pacific Islands, natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 199 

Paddock, B. B., cited, 395 

Padua, C. D., cited, 303n 

Page, Samuel I., 167n, 179n 

Palestine Advocate, cited, 
285 


Palfrey, Edward Augustus, 
230, 231 
Palomas, Mexico, attacked 


by revolutionists, 305 

Pampa, Texas, junior high 
school, joins Association, 
461 

Pan American Zebu Associa- 
tion, founding of, 442-443 

Panhandle, in cattle quaran- 
tine, 158 

Panhandle Plains Historical 
Review, 355 

Panhandle Plains Historical 


Society, 359 
Panic of 1837, effect on 
Texas, 294 
Panola County, 2, 4n, 185, 
191, 192, 193, 195, 829, 


832n, 338, 385; ascertained 
arrivals of families in, 7, 
15-31, 187, 328; early town 
in, 356; free families in, 
7; history of mentioned, 
456; indicated immigation 
into, 7; out-of-state sources 
of settlement, 187; popula- 
tion (1850 and 1860), 5; 
rates of settlement from 
out of state, 328 
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Panola Watchman, special 
edition of, 359 

Papers Relating to the For- 
eign Relations of the 
United States, 1911, cited, 
806n, 3808n, 381lin, 312n, 
818n, 314n, 315n 

Papers Relating to the For- 
eign Relations of the 
United States, 1912, cited, 
317n, 320n, 321n, 322n 

Paris, Texas, 457-458 

Paris News, 457 

Paris Press, cited, 272 


Parker, ——, 167n, 172 
Parker, J. L., abolitionist, 
274 


Parr, Virgil, cited, 430n 

Partido Liberal, 301; 
gram of, 302 

Pasquel, Leonardo, cited, 474 

Passmore, Leonard, cited, 396 

Passports, in Texas during 
Civil War, 73 

Patrick, Miss Eleanor, 92 

Patterson, Betsy, wife of 
Jerome Bonaparte, 228n 

Patterson, C. L., 92 

Paul, Gabriel René, 229, 230 

Paul, Rodman W., book by 
reviewed, 139-140 

Payne, Harry E., 93 

Payne, John W., in Battle of 
Sabine Pass, 406n 

Payne, Mary Frances, 
joins Association, 127 

Peak, W. W., and Brothers, 
Dallas store burned (1860), 
260 

Pearce, J. E., 128 

Pearce, W. M., 92 

Pease, E. M., 358 

Pease River, 358 

Pecos, Texas, rodeo, 237 

Pedro de Valdivia: Conquist- 
ador of Chile, reviewed, 
140-142 

Peevy, Lucien Elliot, 239 

Penn, Mrs. Ada C., 93 

Pennsylvania: as source of 
migration to East Texas, 
17, 20-21, 26, 30-31, 186, 
840; as source of migra- 
tion to Texas, 340; as 
source of migration to 
Texas west of Trinity 
River, 3840; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 198 

Perry, George Sessions, 116 

Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan, 90, 
93 

Pershing, John J., 229n 

Peters, Stephen, 391 


pro- 


92; 


Phelps, John Wolcott, 102, 
104 
Philip, Sister Mary, joins 


Association, 126 
Philip of Orleans, 84 
“Picturesque Frontier Judge 
Fought for Freedom of 


Texas,”’ book review cited, 
116-118 

Piedras Negras, Mexico, at- 
tacked by _ revolutionists, 
309; consulate at attacked, 
809; 1853 description of, 
444 

Pierce, Mrs. Adelaide Hall, 
joins Association, 126 
Pierce, A. H., 433n; estate 
of, importation of Brah- 
man cattle by, 433-434 

Pierce, Aquilla, 236 

Pike, Zebulon, 459; book on 
mentioned, 452-453 

Pilot Point, Texas, 1860 slave 
revolt and fire in, 261 

Pinckney, Miss Pauline A., 
93 

Pioneers, article on, 1-31, 
184-208, 825-348; see also 
Migrants 

Pirie, Miss Betsy, joins Asso- 
ciation, 463 

Pirie, Miss Eugenia Lee, 
joins Association, 462 

Planter’s Bank, 163 

Plantersville, Baptist church 
at, 66 

Podmore, Frank, cited, 286n, 
287n 

Poland: as source of mi- 
gration to Texas west of 
Trinity River, 340; na- 
tives in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 199 

Polk, James K., 431 

Polk County, 2, 4n, 185, 191, 
192, 198, 195, 3829, 332n, 
333, 335; ascertained ar- 
rivals of families in, 7, 15- 
31, 187, 328; free families 
in, 7; indicated immigra- 
tion into, 7; out-of-state 
sources of settlement, 187; 
population (1850 and 
1860), 5; rates of settle- 
ment from out of state, 
328 

Fool, William C., 90, 92 

Poole, Hogue, helps found 
Brahman recording asso- 
ciation, 442 

Pope, Mrs. Alexander, joins 
Association, 463 

Population (1850 and 1860) : 
excess of male over fe- 
male in Texas, 11; of 
Texas and parts thereof, 
5; of Texas by places of 
birth, 198-199 ; of the south- 
ern states by places of 
birth, 202-204 

Population figures, Texas, 
239 

Population movement: child- 

ladder method of measur- 

ing and describing, 2-13, 

344-348; importance’ in 

American history, 1; into 


| 

i 

By 


East Texas, 15-31, 184-208, 
325-343; into Texas, 198- 
199, 340-843 ; laws of, 201, 
206-208; suggestions for 
further study of, 343-344; 
usual sources on, 2-3 
Population of the United 
States in 1860, cited, 410n 
Port Arthur News, anniver- 
sary edition of, 359 
Porter, Andrew, 350 
Porter, Mrs. Ella Caruthers, 


236 

Porter, Kenneth W., joins 
Association, 126 

Porter, R. H., 92 

Portugal, natives in Texas 


(1850 and 1860), 199 

Post office department, bids 
for, in Civil War, 77 

Potts, C. S., 92 

Powder, gun, in Texas Revo- 
lution, 109-111 

Powell, Anna Irion, reviews 
book, 140-142 

Powell, Sam J., 113 

Prairie Blume, literary s0- 
ciety, 60; description of, 
61; discontinued, 65; en- 
tertainments, 62-63; mem- 
bership in, 61; organized, 
60; reasons for organiz- 
ing, 61-62; style of writing 
in, 64 

Presbyterian church, 236 

Presidio, Mexico, 445 

Presidio, Texas: recruitment 
of revolutionists in, 309; 
see also Junta de los Rios 

Preston, Texas, 387 

Price, , 81 

Price, General 

Price, George F., cited, 386n, 
388n, 395 

Price, John, in Battle of 
Sabine Pass, 406n 

Price, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
P., 236 

Prices, cattle (1885), 148 

Prickett, John Baker, joins 
Association, 125 

Prisoners, in Civil War, 82 

Proctor, Mary Lou, 92; joins 
Association, 126 

Property, seizure of, during 
Civil War, 69; see also Real 
estate 

Prospect, Texas, Baptist 
church at, 66 

Protozoa, cause of Texas 
fever, 158 

Provisional government, of 
Texas: president of, 176; 
successor to Consultation, 


34; treaty with Indians, 
33, 34 
Prussia, natives in Texas 


(1850 and 1860), 199; see 
also Germany 
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Pryor, Dr. ——, cited, 261- 
262 

Publication Fund, of Asso- 
ciation, 97-98 

“Public Life of Juan Nepo- 
muceno Almonte,” disserta- 
tion mentioned, 112 


Pulaski, Texas, ghost town, 
356 
Punto Rojo, mentioned, 304 


Quanah Tribune, cited, 456- 
457 

Quapaw Indians, Archer 
recommends treaty with 
(1835), 33 

Quarantine: of cattle, 
159; area of, 156, 157 

Quarter Horse, 456 

Quintana, Mexico, 110 

Quitman, John A.: ancestry, 
early life, and education 
of, article on mentioned, 
452; article on, in Texas, 
163-183; diary cited, 170- 
171 

Quitman, Rosalie Duncan, 
cited, 181n 


164, 


Rabb, John, in Colorado Nav- 
igation Company, 417 

Raguet, Henry, 177 

Railey, M. M., 167n, 180n 

Railroads: Austin and North- 
western, 356 ; Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos and Colora- 
do, 66; interest of in his- 
tory, 455-456; moves to 
check Texas fever, 149, 
158 

Ramén, Domingo, 85, 86 

Ranck, James E., cited, 396 

Rates of Migration, see East 
Texas, migration into 

Rations, at Fort Brown, 108 

Raunick, Selma M., cited, 
380n, 395 

Ray, Miss Novie Mae, 243 

Ray, Worth S., 92 

Raymond, Harry, 455 

Real Estate: customary valu- 
ation of, in East Texas, 
337; ownership and value 
of in relation to length of 
residence in Texas, 334- 
338 

Rebel song, quoted, 450 

Recreation, in early Mason 
County, 394 

Rector, H. M., 77 

“Red Backs,” issued by Re- 
public of Texas, 296-297 

Red Land Express, 218 

Redmond’s Ranche, camp at, 


inspected by Freeman 
(1853), 349 

Red River, 168; attack on 
contemplated, 399; em- 


presario grant on, 286; ex- 
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ploration of, 86; raft of, 
mentioned, 417 


Red River Valley: Then and 
Now, 454, 457 


Reed, Dick, 394 
Reed, John N., 79 


Refugees, of Texas Revolu- 
tion, 171, 172; retreat of, 


172; see also Runaway 
Scrape 

Regeneracion, 303, 304 ; cited, 
805n, 307n 

Regulations: against Texas 
cattle, 150, 151; of Con- 
federate Army in Texas, 
67 


Rehearsal for Conflict, re 
view of, 365-367 

Reily, James, 74, 75 

Rellano, Mexico, capture of 
by rebels, 323 

Renfer, R. A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 126 

Republican party, 283 

Republic of Texas: acts con- 
cerning navigation on Colo- 
rado River, 413, 415; acts 
concerning money, 294, 
295, 296, 297; Congress of, 
journal cited, 39n, 41n, 
42n, 45n, 48n; constitution 
of, money provisions, 294; 
economic condition, 294- 
800 ; executive records, ma- 
terial on mentioned, 460; 
inflation in, 298-299 ; money 
of, article on, 294-300; 
settlement of debt of, 299- 
300 ; state department, ma- 


terial on, 460; supreme 
courts, material on men- 
tioned, 460; trade of, 299 
Reservation, Indian, estab- 
lished in Texas (1836), 
35 
Retreat, to Houston and Gal- 
veston, orders, in Civil 
War, 68 


Revolution, Texas, 165, 166, 
168 ; army leaders of, 165; 
article on powder in, 163- 
183 ; refugees of, 171, 172; 
sympathizers of, 164; ter- 
mination of, 178; volun- 
teers for, 166; United 
States volunteers in, 164 

Revolver, 104, 228 

Reyes, Bernardo: action taken 
against by United States 
government, 317-318 ; cited, 
316n; in Texas, 316-317; 
leads revolution, 315-318; 
political aspirations of, 
315-316 

Reynolds, W. W., 224 

Reynosa, Mexico, 227, 229 


Rhode Island, natives in 
= (1850 and 1860), 
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Rhodes, Robert, killed in 
Battle of Sabine Pass, 405 
Rice, Mrs. George S., Jr., 
joins Association, 127 
Rich, Mrs. Gertrude Blake, 
93; joins Association, 125 
Richards, Helen Ruth, 116 
Richardson, Captain ——, in 
Battle of Sabine Pass, 406n 
Richardson, D., 218 
Richardson, Jackie, 90 
Richardson, Miss Mae, 92 
Richardson, R. N., 121 
Richmond, Texas, abolition- 


ists in, 279 
Ricord, John, article on, 
49-59 


Ricord-Madianna, Jean Bap- 
tiste, brief biography of, 
49 

Riegel, Robert E., 256 

Riflemen, Texas Mounted, in 
Civil War, 73, 75 

Riker, Thad W., book by re- 
viewed, 480-481 

Rinderpest, 433 

Ringgold, David, 229n 

Ringgold Barracks, 101, 349, 
850 ; inspected by Freeman, 
229-233 

Rio Grande, 83, 100, 349, 
351; in Civil War, 212, 
215; patrol of, 180; sub- 
military district in Civil 
War, 67, 72 

Rio Grande City, Texas, 229 

Rister, Carl Coke, 358; 
cited, 388n, 395 

Road, Groce’s-Harrisburg, 


177n; see also Groce’s 
Ferry 

“Roads—Past and Present,” 
cited, 120 


Roanoke Island, 81 
Robbins, J. A., 226 
Robbin’s Ferry, 176, 177n 


Roberts, Benjamin Stone, 
227 
Roberts, O. M., 216, 218 


Roberson’s Colony, 461 

Robertson, Mrs. W. G., joins 
Association, 462 

Robertson County, abolition- 
ists in, 276 


Robinson, C. A., Jr., note 
on book by, 483 
Robinson, Duncan, 89, 93; 


book by reviewed, 128-130 
Robinson, Maynard F., joins 
Association, 125 
Rocafuerte, Vicente, cor- 
respondence with Robert 
Owen, 287; text of letter 
concerning Robert Owen, 
288-289 
Rockdale, Texas, high school, 
Junior Historian chapter 
organized at, 115-116 
Rockdale Reporter, cited, 
115-116 
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Rockwell, Kenneth, joins 
Association, 127 

Rodeo, first in Texas, 237; 
in Pecos, Texas, 237 

Rodriguez, Antonio, 308 

Rodriguez, José I., cited, 474 

Roebuck (steamer), in Bat- 
tle of Sabine Pass, 406n 

Rogers, M. W., 92 

Roman, Richard, 57 

Romberg, Annie: article by, 
60-65; contributor’s note 
on, 145 

Romberg, Johannes Nathan- 
ael, moves to Texas, 60 

Rooke, Miss Jean E., joins 
Association, 463 

Rosenberg Library, 110 

Rosengren, Frank, 92 

Rosenquist, Carl M., cited, 1n 

Ross, John M., 169 

Ross, Reuben, 167n 

Rote, Tobin, presents book 
to Association, 121 

Round Top, Texas, 273 

Routes, of cattle delivery to 
north, 150 

Row, Ed., store in Denton 
burned, 260 

Row, Martin A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 127 

Rowland, Dunbar, cited, 84, 
164n, 165n, 171n 

Ruffier, Dr. F., directs im- 
portation of Brahman cat- 
tle to Texas, 434 

Runaway Scrape, 
175, 181 

Runge, Rosco, cited, 397 

Rural Mexico, reviewed, 471- 
473 

Rusk, Thomas J., 43, 178 

Rusk, Texas, 334n 

Rusk County: abolition plots 
in, 267-269, 272, 275-276; 
measures taken by against 
abolitionists, 269 


171, 172, 


Rusk Enquirer, cited, 272, 
273n 
Russia, natives in Texas 


(1850 and 1860), 199 
Russian Radicals Look to 
America, book note on, 
256 


“Sabine chute,”’ 172 
Sabine City, Texas, 
on ordered, 399 
Sabine County, 2, 4n, 184n, 
185, 329; ascertained ar- 
rivals of families in, 7, 
15-31, 187, 328; free fam- 
ilies in, 7; indicated im- 
migration into, 7, 12-13n; 
out-of-state sources of set- 
tlement, 187; population 

(1850 and 1860), 5; rates 
of settlement from out of 
state, 328 

Sabine Pass: battle of, article 


attack 


on, 398-409; in Civil War, 
215 

Sabine River, 44, 170; attack 
on ordered, 899; Indian 
settlers on (1821), 37, 39; 
Indian Territory west of, 


83 

Sabine Settlement, Tenehan 
and, 460 

Sachem (gunboat), in at- 
tack on Sabine Pass, 400, 
402, 404, 405, 406, 407 

Sachett, Frances Robertson, 
cited, 401n 

“Sacred cows,” in India, 
428-429 

Saddle, sale of land for, 381 

Sairs, ——, 167n, 179n 

St. Charles (transport), in 
attack on Sabine Pass, 402n 

St. David’s Church, Austin, 
210 

St. Denis, Louis de, article 
on, 83-89 

St. Joseph’s Island, in Civil 
War, 209 

St. Mary’s Academy Library, 
joins Association, 125 

St. Romain, Mrs. Lillian 
Schiller, 355 

Salado River, 349 

Salas, José Gonzalez, 323 

Salmon, D. E., 158 

Saltillo Archives, 459, 460 

Samford, Mrs. Henry, joins 
Association, 126 

Sam Jones, Lawyer, re- 
view of, 372-373 

San Angelo, Texas, 
Historians of, 360 

San Angelo Standard Times, 
360 

San Antonio, Texas, 67, 69, 
70, 74, 83, 229, 892; ar- 
chives of, see Bexar Ar- 
chives; founding of, 85; 
junior college of, joins 
Association, 462; Mexican 
revolutionists in, 306, 308, 
309-310, 316-317, 318-319; 
missions at, material on 
mentioned, 461 

San Antonio Express, cited, 
306 


Junior 


San Antonio Herald, 219; 
cited, 396 

San Antonio Historical So- 
ciety, 241 


San Antonio Ledger, cited, 
271 

San Antonio Road, Indian 
territory north of, 33 


San Augustine, Texas, 170, 
460; during Civil War, 
222 


San Benito, Texas, 307 

Sanborn, George B., 72 

Sanchez, Majfuela, 86 

Santa Clara Mining Compa- 
ny, 55 
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Sanders, A. G., cited, 84 

Sanders, Miss Virgie, 92 

Sandwich Islands, natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
199 

San Felipe de Austin, Texas, 
82; archives of, 460; horse 
racing at, article on men- 
tioned, 456 

San Francisco, California, 
book on reviewed, 466-468 

San Ildefonso, Maria: the 
Potter of, review of, 250- 
251 

San Jacinto, Battle of, 37; 
notes on, 456-457 

San Juan Bautista, Mexico, 
85, 86 

San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
Madero jailed in, 306 

San Marcos, Brief History of 
Hays County and, 354 

San Saba County, 122-123 

San Saba River, 380, 387, 
393 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez 
de, 166; capture of, 178; 
promise of to aid Robert 
Owen, 287 

Santa Gertrudis, water hole 
of, Freeman at, 100 

Santa Gertrudis cattle, breed- 
ing of, 488-489; cross- 
breeding of, 439-440 

Santa Gertrudis Ranch, 160 

Sardinia, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199 

Sargent, Nathan, book by 
reviewed, 478-480 

Sartwelle, P. T., joins Asso- 
ciation, 463 

Sartwells, J. W., helps found 
Brahman recording asso- 
ciation, 442 

Saunders, R. L., 113 

Saxon, J. W., 93 

Saxon, Lyle, book by re 
viewed, 369-370 

Saxon, Miss Mary Lou, joins 
Association, 462 

Saxon, Thomas L., 93 

Saxon, Miss Wanda Lynn, 
joins Association, 462 

Saxton, Rufus, 103 

Sayles, John, 223 

Scammell, J. M., letter writ- 
ten by, 449-452 

Schaaf, John T., 386n 

Schade, Margaret, cited, 380, 


395 
Scharf, J. Thompson, cited, 
399n, 400n, 404n, 405n, 
406n 
Schmitz, Joseph, 93 
Scholes, Charles M., joins 
Association, 463 
Schools, demy in Houst 
210 
Schreiner, Charles, III: ar- 
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ticle by, 427-448 ; contribu- 
tor’s note on, 484 
Schrimsher, Miss Annie May, 


Schuessler, Gus, cited, 397 

Schuessler, Jacob, 383n 

Schulte, Mrs. Dorothy, joins 
Association, 463 

Science Hill, Texas, 272 

Scofield, Frank, 437 

Scotland: as source of mi- 
gration to Texas west of 
Trinity River, 340; natives 
of in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 199; see also Great 
Britain; Ireland 

Scott, General 9 

Scott, W. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 126 

Seott, Zelma, thesis men- 
tioned, 113 

Scott, Z. T., joins Associa- 
tion, 127 

Screwworms, 436 

Serugg, Blount &, store in 
Denton burned, 260 

Secretary of War, Annual Re- 
port of, cited, 420n, 421n, 
422n 

Sedalia, Father, note on, 
454 

Seguin Mercury, cited, 274 

Seigneur, Nicholas, 85 

Semple, A. T., cited, 435n, 
440n, 441n 

Settlements, in history of 
Mason County, Texas, 379 

Settlers, see Migration 

Seven Mustangs, monument, 
857 

Seventh Census of the United 
States, 1850, cited, 410n 

Seward, William, urges at- 
tack on Galveston, 398 

Shapiro, Julian L., joins 
Association, 463 

Shaw, , abolitionist, 266 

Shawnee Indians, 43; Archer 
recommends treaty with 
(18385), 383; material on 
mentioned, 459, 461 

Shearer, Ernest C., 93 

Shearer, Gordon K., 242 

Sheep Trails, America’s, re- 
view of, 378-374 

Shelton, Miss Annie, 93 

Sherman, W. T., 213 

Sherman, Texas, 154, 334n 

Shipman, Mrs. O. L., 237 

Shipp, Loren M., joins Asso- 
ciation, 463 

Shirley, Mrs. John A., joins 
Association, 127 

Shivers, Allan, 457-458 

Shook, C. J., 118 

Shorthorn cattle, 428, 436, 
441; crossbreeding of with 
Brahmans, 437-440 

Shuford, Miss Iris, 93 
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Schultz, , abolitionist, 
266 

Sibley, Henry H., 74; notes 
on, 450, 452 

Sibley’s Brigade, 74 

Silver, in Louisiana, 87 

Simm’s, place, in Texas rev- 
olution, 174 

Sims, Charles, Indian agent, 
42, 43 

Sims’ Bayou, 67 

Sind cattle: importation of, 
483; use of, 428 

Sister Carmelita, joins Asso- 
ciation, 127 

Slaves, 1860 insurrection of 
in Texas, article on, 259- 
285 

Slick Foundation, cattle 
crossbreeding experiments 
by, 4389 

Slidell, 9 

Smith, Colonel ——, 176 

Smith, Ashbel, 215 

Smith, C. C., cited, 396 

Smith, Charles D., joins As- 
scciation, 462 

Smith, ‘‘Deaf,’’ notes on, 456- 
457 

Smith, Edmund Kirby, 231, 
386n 

Smith, Fred, 92 

Smith, Harvey, 90 

Smith, Henry: correspond- 
ence cited, 35; refers to 
unrest among Indians, 34 

Smith, James R., joins Asso- 
ciation, 127 

Smith, Mrs. Jessie Mcllroy, 
joins Association, 462 

Smith, Mrs. Joseph Glen, 
joins Association, 125 

Smith, Justin H., cited, 167n, 
168n, 171n 

Smith, Larkin, 386n 

Smith, Leon, 71; at Fort 
Griffin, 404n; captures 
Sachem, 406; orders ships 
to protect Sabine Pass, 402 

Smith, N. M., at Fort Griffin, 
401 

Smith, Richard Somers, 103 

Smith, Sarah Margaret, ar- 
ticle by, mentioned, 114 

Smith, Thebold, 158, 159 

Smith, Van Mitchell, book 
review by, 252 

Smith, William Farrar, note 
on, 418n 

Smith County, 2, 4n, 185, 
191, 192, 193, 195, 3829, 
332n, 333, 335; abolition 
plot in, 272; ascertained 
arrivals of families in, 7, 
15-31, 187, 328; free fam- 
ilies in, 7; indicated im- 
migration into, 7; out-of- 
state sources of settlement, 
187; population (1850 and 
1860), 5; rates of settle- 
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ment from out of state, 
328, 329 

Smith County, Texas, A 
History of Tyler and, re- 
view of, 247-248 

Smither, Harriet, cited, 39n, 
4in, 42, 45n, 46n, 47, 48n 

Smoot, James M., 260, 261 

Sociedade Pastoril Triangula 
Mineiro Lda., Brasil, im- 
portation of Brahman cat- 
tle to Texas by, 434 

Social experiment, of Robert 
Owen in Texas, article on, 
286-293 

Soil, in Mason County (1854), 


Solms-Braunfels, Prince, 380 

Somerset, battle near, 80 

Sonnichsen, C. L., 240; book 
by mentioned, 454 

Sources of migration, see 
East Texas, migration into 

South, A History of, Vol. V 
reviewed, 367-369 

South, expansion of, see 
Population movement 

South America, natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
199 

South Carolina: as birthplace 
of children brought to 
East Texas, 192, 195; as 
birthplace of parents mi- 
grating to East Texas, 
193-194; as source of in- 
direct migration to East 
Texas, 191, 195; as source 
of migration to East Texas, 
17-21, 23-24, 26-28, 30-31, 
184, 186, 190, 195-197, 200- 
201, 205, 207-208, 340; as 
source of migration to 
Texas, 340; as source of 
migration to Texas west 
of Trinity River, 340; as 
way station in migration 
to Texas, 191; estimated 
number of migrants from, 
in Texas (1850 and 1860), 
341; excess of men over 
women among South Caro- 
lina-born migrating to East 
Texas, 195; general rela- 
tion to settlement of East 
Texas, 195-197, 200-201, 
207-208; importation of 
Brahman cattle to, 431; 
natives in Texas (1850 
and 1860), 198; natives 
outside state (1850 and 
1860), 202-204; nativities 
of residents, and residences 
of natives (1850 and 
1860), 202-204; per cent 
of natives outside state, 
in Texas (1850 and 1860), 
202-204; rank of Texas 
among outside places of 
residence of South Caro- 


Index 


lina natives (1850, 1860, 
and 1880), 202-204; rank 
of Texas in numerical in- 
crease among outside places 
of residence of South Caro- 
lina natives (1850-1860), 
202-204; role in the west- 
ward movement of southern 
population, 200-201 

South During Reconstruc- 
tion, review of, 248-250 

South Gabriel, Texas, see 
Louistown ; Bertram 

Southern free population: na- 
tivities of (1850 and 
1860), 198-199, 202-204; 
westward movement of, 
200-208 

Southern Intelligencer (Aus- 
tin), 267, 277; cited, 260n, 
261n, 283, 284; plant of 
threatened by fire, 261 

Southern Sectionalism, The 
Development of, 1819-1848, 
review of, 367-369 

Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, cited, 40n 

Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Cumulative In- 
dex for, Volumes I-XL, 
mentioned, 448 

Southwestern University, 241 

Spain: in early Texas, 83; 
natives in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 199 

Spanish-American War, book 
on reviewed, 478-480 

Spellman, L. U., 89, 93 

Spellman, Mrs. L. U., 93 

Speyer, Albert, 469 

Spindletop, oil of, 162 

Stallings, George, 455 

Stanton, E. M., mentioned, 
398, 408 

“Star Money,’’ issued by 
Republic of Texas, 296 

Starr, J. A., 384 

Starr, James Harper, dis- 
sertation on life of men- 
tioned, 239 

Starr County, 229n 

State Gazette (Austin), 261, 
277; cited, 178n, 181n, 219, 
262n, 263n, 265n, 267n, 
268n, 270n, 271n, 272n, 
273n, 274, 275, 276, 277n, 
283n, 284n, 414, 417n, 418n, 
419n, 421n 

State Reclamation Depart- 
ment, cited, 425n 

Steck Company, 92 

Steen, James, 167n, 180n 

Stephenson, Wendell, 235 

Stevens, Phineas, 390n 

Stewart, O. O., joins Asso- 
ciation, 127 

Stiles, H. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 463 

Stiles, Walter, 
ciation, 127 


joins Asso- 


Stoddard, T. B., 50 

Stoner, Mrs. Murman B., 92 
Straw, Mrs. Fenno, Jr., 113 
Strickland, Rex W., 91, 93; 


book review by, 468-469; 
cited, 455 

Strickland, William, 167n, 
179, 180 

Striegler, ——, 393 


Strozier, William A., book by 
reviewed, 473-475 

Stryker, Elizabeth, 49; sep- 
aration from husband, 49- 
50 

Stryker, James, 50 

Stryker, John, 51 

Stubbs, William B., book by 
reviewed, 473-475 

Studer, Carl, 237 

Sturgeon, W. E., book re- 
view by, 464-465 

Sublett, Frank B., 222 

Suffolk (transport), in at- 
tack on Sabine Pass, 402 

Sullivan, J. H., 243 

Sulphur Fork, empresario 
grant on, 286 

Summers, Mrs. Frank, joins 
Association, 463 

Sumner, ——, abolitionist, 
266 

Sunday Enterprise, 236 

Supplies, military: in Texas 
during Civil War, 72; at 
Fort Brown, 104 

Surra, 433 

Surrey, Nancy M., cited, 85, 
86 

Sutherland, Mrs. T. S., 93 

Suydam, E. H., illustrator of 
Fabulous New Orleans, 
369-370 

Sweden, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199 

Sweeney, C. M., 167n, 179n 

Swift and Company, 161 

Swiss Boy (steamship), 169 

Switzerland: as source of 
migration to East Texas, 
18-19, 21, 24-25, 31, 186, 
340; as source of migra- 
tion to Texas, 340; as 
source of migration to 


Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
199 


Sydnor, Charles S., book by 
reviewed, 367-369 


Tabasco, Mexico, revolution- 
ists in, 316 

Taensa Indians, 86 

Taft, William Howard: at- 
titude toward revolution- 
ists, 315; measures taken 
by against revolutionists, 
313 

Tahoocattake Indians, Archer 
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recommends treaty with 
(1835), 38 

Taracena, Alfonso, cited, 
3038n, 305n, 306n, 310n, 
313n 

Tariff, in Texas, during Civil 
War, 68 

Tarrant County: abolition 
plot in, 263-264, 265-267; 
measures taken by against 
abolitionists, 267 

Tate, C. K., in Colorado 
Navigation Company, 417 

Tax, in Civil War, 78 

Taylor, Miss Elizabeth, 93 

Taylor, James, 93 

Taylor, M. Flavis, joins Asso- 
ciation, 463 

Taylor, Mrs. Nancy, 92, 93 

Taylor, Zachary, 229n 

Teague, 272 

Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter (Houston), cited, 415n 

Telegraph industry, book on 
reviewed, 374-376 

Tenehan and Sabine Settle 
ment, 460 

Tennessee: as birthplace of 
children brought to East 
Texas, 192, 195; as birth- 
place of migrants to East 
Texas, 189; as birthplace 
of parents migrating to 
East Texas, 189, 193-194; 
as source of indirect mi- 
gration to East Texas, 191, 
195; as source of migra- 
tion to East Texas, 15-29, 
31, 184-197, 200-201, 205, 
207-208, 340; as source of 
migration to Texas west 
of Trinity River, 340, 342; 
as way station in migra- 
tion to East Texas, 190; 
as way station in migra- 
tion to Texas, 191; esti- 
mated number of migrants 
from, in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 341; estimated total 
migration from (1836- 
1860), to East Texas, 338; 
general relation to settle- 
ment of East Texas, 196- 
197, 200-201, 206-208; na- 
tives in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 198; natives out- 
side state (1850 and 1860), 
202-204; nativities of resi- 
dents and residences of 
natives (1850 and 1860), 
202-204; per cent of na- 
tives outside state, in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
202-204; rank of Texas 
among outside places of 
residence of Tennessee na- 
tives (1850, 1860, and 
1880), 202-204; rank of 
Texas in numerical in- 
crease among outside places 
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of residence of Tennessee 
natives (1850-1860), 202- 
204; rate of migration 
from, to East Texas, 189, 
330; role in the westward 
movement of southern pop- 
ulation, 201 


Tennessee Colony, Texas, 
abolitionists in, 272 

Terdn and Texas, 234; re- 
lease of noticed, 112; re- 
viewed, 362-364 

Terrell, A. W., 78 

Territories, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 198 

Texas: average sizes of fam- 
ilies in (1850 and 1860), 
8n, 334n, see also Families ; 
birthplaces of free inhab- 
itants of (1850 and 1860), 
198-199, 202-204; comptrol- 
ler, material on, 460; 
counties east of Trinity 
River (1860), map of, 2; 
early residents of, 163; 
Fourth District of, descrip- 
tion of, 51-52; governor, 
messages of, materials on, 
460; history of (1846- 
1847), dissertation on men- 
tioned, 239; in Civil War, 
66-82 ; legislature, acts con- 
cerning navigation of Col- 
orado River, 417-418, 423- 
424; Mexican  revolution- 
ists in (1906-1912), ar- 
ticle on, 301-324; migra- 
tion into, 340, 341-344, see 
also East Texas, migration 
into; militia, 43; national 
forests in, history of, 
thesis on mentioned, 238; 
rank among places of 
residence of natives of 
other states (1850, 1860, 
1880), 202, 203, 204; Re- 
public of, see Republic of 
Texas; slave insurrection 
of 1860 in, article on, 259- 
285; treasurer, material 
on, 460 

Texas-born, per cent of in 
population as an index to 
age of settlement, 6n 

Texas, C. S. A., review of, 
246-247 

Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, cattle cross- 
breeding experiments by, 
440 

Texas Almanac, cited, 159n, 
162n, 177n, 229n, 398n, 395 

Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Company, steam- 
er of in Battle of Sabine 
Pass, 406n 

Texas Christian University, 
History of, reviewed, 464- 
465 
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“Texas Collection,” 112-127, 
234-248, 354-361, 448-468 


Texas College of Mines, 240 
Texas Convention, 165, 166 


Texas Democrat, cited, 416, 
417n 

Texas fever, article on, 
147-162 

Texas Flying Farmers, notes 
on, 457 

Texas Gazette, file of men- 
tioned, 461 

Texas Geographic Magazine, 
mentioned, 461 

Texas Imprints, 1846-1860, 
Check List of, mentioned, 
445 

Texas League, baseball, note 
on, 455 

Texas Livestock Sanitary 
Commission, 159 

Texas Memorial Museum, 357 

Texas Monument (La 
Grange), cited, 420n 

Texas Parade, 242 

Texas Rangers, 78, 307; ar- 
ticle on mentioned, 114 

Texas Revolution, see Revolu- 
tion, Texas 

Texas State Historical As- 
sociation: affairs of 1948 
annual meeting, 89-99; 
book auction, 238; new 
members of, 125-127, 243, 
360-361, 461-463; status 
of proposed new offices, 


Texas State University for 
Negroes, joins Association, 


Texas Technological Col- 
lege, 359 

Texian War, see Revolution, 
Texas 

Thaxton, Mrs. Calvin, cited, 
397 

Thaxton, Mr. and Mrs. La- 
mar, cited, 397 

Thomas, George H., 386n 

Thomas (transport), in at- 
tack on Sabine Pass, 402n 

Thompson, Jeff, 80, 81 

Thompson, John A., 390n 

Thompson, Robert Luther, 
book by reviewed, 374-376 

Thompson, William, 433 

Thornthwaite, C. Warren, 
cited, 8n 

Three Harvests and Supple- 
ment, 235 

Three-Legged Willie, 116- 
119, 128-130 

Tick, cattle, 149, 156, 158, 
159, 162 

Tidwell, D. D., 98; joins 
Association, 127 

Tilford, Joseph Green, 230 

Tiling, Moritz, cited, 380, 
395 
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Timmerman, Dorothy, 116 

Timmins, —, 272 

Timmons, Wilbert H., 92, 
112; article by, 286-293; 
contributor’s note on, 377 

Titus County, 5n; abolition- 
ists in, 274, 275 

Tod, Miss Mary, 93 

Todd, Alice, 390 

Todd, George W., 390, 391, 
393; organizes Mason 
County, 391 

Toepperwein, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W., join Association, 
463 

Tonkaway Indians at Fort 
Mason, 385 


Tomeau, Gustavo A., cited, 
435 

Toulouse, Count of, 84, 85 

Toulouse, James R., cited, 
395 

Toulouse, Joseph H., cited, 
395 

Townes, E. D., 66 

Trade: colonial, in Texas, 


84; contraband, 84; con- 
traband, French, 87; 
French-Mexican, 83; 
French-Spanish, 88; in 
Civil War, 74; of Repub- 
lic of Texas, 299 


Trail: cattle, from Texas 
to Colorado, 148; Dallas, 
148 

Transportation: early, in 
Texas, 410; on Colorado 


River, article on, 410-426 
Travassos, J. C., cited, 429n 
Travis County, navigation of 

Colorado River in, article 

on, 410-426 
Treaty: land, of the Re- 

public of Texas, article on, 

32-49; of Von Meuse- 

bach with Indians, 380 
“Treaty with Cherokees,” 

cited, 36n 
Tree, Arthur D., 384, 385n 
Tri-Weekly Gazette, file of 

mentioned, 460 
Troops, see Cavalry; Army 
Tucker, John H., Jr., joins 

Association, 126 
Tullis, Mrs. Coral H., 90, 

456; book note by, 483 
Turkey, natives in Texas 

(1850 and 1860), 199 
Tuskina (steamer), 180 
Twiggs, David E., 389 
Twohig, John, note on, 444 
Tyler, Texas, 74; abolition 

plot at, 272; Civil War 

camp near, 219 
Tyler and Smith County, 

Texas, A History of, re- 

view of, 247-248 
Tyler Reporter, cited, 272 
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Unataquous Indians, Archer 
recommends treaty with 
(1835), 33 

Uncle Ben (steamer), in Bat- 
tle of Sabine Pass, 402, 
406 


Underwood, Dick, illustrator 
of Sam Jones, Lawyer, 372 


Union Democrat (Houston), 
cited, 271n 


United Daughters 
Confederacy, 92 

United States, action taken 
by against Mexican revo- 
lutionists, 308-309, 310-311, 
317 

United States, Congress: acts 
concerning Colorado River, 
426; acts concerning navi- 
gation on Colorado River, 
421, 422 

United States Army, Corps 
of Engineers: attempts to 
clear Colorado River raft, 
422, 425; survey of Colo- 
rado River made by, 418- 
419 

United States Army, Free- 
man’s report on Eighth 
Military Department, 100- 
108, 227-238, 249-253, 444- 
447 

United States Census: manu- 
script returns as source of 
data on migration, 3-4, 
344-346; slaveholding, 
3843n; on value of real 
estate, 334; printed re- 
ports for 1850, cited, 4n, 
5n, 6n, 8n, 198n, 204n; 
for 1860, cited, 5n, 6n, 8n, 
13n, 198n, 201n, 204n, 
207n; for 1870, cited, 6n; 
for 1880, cited, 6n; for 
1900, cited, 204n 

United States Statutes at 
Large, cited, 421n 

University Library, Western 
Bank, England, joins As- 
sociation, 462 

University of Texas Ar- 
chives, 286 

Upshur County, 2, 4n, 185, 
329; abolition plot in, 
275-276; ascertained ar- 
rivals of families in, 7, 
15-31, 187, 328; free fam- 
ilies in, 7; indicated im- 
migration into, 7; out-of- 
state sources of settlement, 
187; population (1850 and 
1860), 5; rates of settle- 
ment from out of state, 
$28, 329 

Urban, Doyle, 116 

Utah, 192 


of the 


Valadés, José C., collection of 
cited, 302n, 303n, 304n 


Valdivia, Pedro de, book on 
reviewed, 140-142 

Valero, Marquis of, 87 

Van Camp, Lieutenant —, 
387 

Vance, Rupert B., cited, In 

Vandale, Earl, 91, 93, 238 

Vandale Collection of Texana, 


359 
Vanderbilt (steamer), 82 
Van der Stucken, —, mili- 


tary company of, 389 
Vanderwoort, Mrs. H. C., 
joins Association, 125 
Vandiver, Frank E., book 
by reviewed, 371-372 

Van Dorn, Earl, 388n 

Van Horne, Jefferson, 459 

Van Vliet, Stewart, 100, 104 

Vasquez Gémez, Emilio: fall 
of, 323; in San Antonio, 
318-319; leads revolution, 
318-319, 323; provisional 
president of Mexico, 323 

Vasquez Gémez, Francisco, 
318 

Vehlein’s Colony, 461 

Vermont: as source of mi- 
gration to Texas, 340; as 


source of migration to 
Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
198 

Vernon, Ida Stevenson Wel- 
don, book by _ reviewed, 
140-142 


Vest, Deed L., 93 

Veterinary College, London, 
153 

Vickery, —, abolitionist, 266 

Vicksburg Register, cited, 
167n 

Victoria, Texas: 
camp near, 
sports at, 357 

Viesca, Mexico, attacked by 
revolutionists, 304-305 


Civil War 
219; early 


Villa Acuna, Mexico, at- 
tacked revolutionists, 
304-305 


Vincent, Mrs. Sam, 93 


Vince’s Bridge, notes on, 
456-457 
Virginia: as birthplace of 


children brought to East 
Texas, 192, 195; as birth- 
place of parents migrating 
to East Texas, 193-194; as 
source of indirect migra- 
tion to East Texas, 191, 
195; as source of migra- 
tion to East Texas, 15-29, 
31, 186, 195-197, 200-201, 
205, 207-208; as source of 
migration to Texas, 340; 
as source of migration to 
Texas west of Trinity 
River, 340; as way sta- 
tion in migration to Tex- 
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as, 191; estimated num- 
ber of migrants from, in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
841; excess of men over 
women among Virginia- 
born migrating to East 
Texas, 195; general rela- 
tion to settlement of East 
Texas, 195-197, 200-201, 
207-208; natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 198; 
natives outside state (1850 
and 1860), 202-204; na- 
tivities of residents, and 
residences of natives (1850 
and 1860), 202-204; per 
cent of natives outside 
state, in Texas (1850 and 
1860), 202-204; rank of 
Texas among outside places 
of residence of Virginia 
natives (1850, 1860, and 
1880), 202-204; rank of 
Texas in numerical in- 
crease among outside 
places of residence of Vir- 
ginia natives (1850-1860), 
202-204; role in westward 
movement of southern pop- 
ulation, 200-201 

Virginia Point, in Civil War, 


Volunteers, Texas: equip- 
ment of, 168; Houston’s 
orders concerning, 176; in 
Civil War, 75; in Texas 
Revolution, 109, 164, 166, 
178, 179n; United States, 
in Texas, 169, 170 

Von Meusebach, Baron J. O., 
380 


Waco, Texas, Civil War 
camp near, 220; fire at, 
465 


Waco Indians, 387 

Waden’s Colony, 461 

Waggener, Leslie, 97 

Wagner, Gene, 238 

Wagner, Mrs. Gene, 93 

Wales, National Library of, 
cited, 286n 

Wales, natives in Texas 
(1850 and 1860), 199; see 
also Great Britain; Ireland 

Wallace, George Weed, 351, 
352 

Wallace, Stephen A., 
quiry of, 120 

Wallach, W. D., survey of 
Colorado River by, 413, 414 

Waller, J. L., book review 
by, 139-140, 465-466 

Wallis, G. Lamar, 110 

War: of Spanish Succession, 
83; with England, sug- 
gested (1862), 79; see 
also Revolution, Texas 

Ward, Charles F., book re- 
view by, 374-876 
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Ward, G. W., 415 

Ward, Mrs. Howell, 93 

Ward, Samuel, constructs 
steamboat, 415 

Ward, William J.: cited, 416; 
navigation of Colorado 
River by, 416 

Ward, W. T., attempts to 
clear Colorado River raft, 
420 

Wardell, Morris L., book by 
reviewed, 465-466 

Warren, David M., 359 

Warren, Randolph J., joins 
Association, 126 

Washington, Thornton Au- 
gustin, 445; note on, 447 

Washington County, 276; 
measures taken by against 
abolitionists, 273 

Washington University, 
Studies of, 355 

Water: at Fort Brown, 107; 
lack of in southwest Tex- 
as, 100; source of at 
Ringgold Barracks, 229, 
231; sources of near Edin- 
burg Camp, 227 

Waters, B. C., ordered out 
of Cherokee territory, 45 

Watkins, Miss Leland, joins 
Association, 463 

Watkins, Royall R., 93, 98 

Wave (steamer), capture of, 
409 

Wavell, Arthur G., 286 

Wavell’s Colony, 461 

Waxahachie, Texas, 1860 
slave revolt and fire in, 
261, 263, 270, 271 

Weakes, Zedic, elderly mi- 
gratory farmer, 331-332 

Weaver, B. A., Jr., joins 
Association, 126 

Weaver, W. A., 455 

Webb, Mrs. George E., 360 

Webb, Henry B., 93; joins 
Association, 126 


Webb, Walter Prescott, 89, 
92, 115, 129, 360; cited, 
895 


Webb, William G., 223 

Webber, —, abolitionist, 266 

Webber, Virginia, 91 

Webberville, Baptist church 
at, 66 

Webb County, sheriff of in- 
volved in Mexican revolu- 
tion, 317 

Webster, Lucian Bonaparte, 
102 

Weeks, Matt, 92, 93 

Weeks, Mrs. Matt, 93 

Weinberger, Harry, 302, 304 

Weitzel, Godfrey, 400; in 
Battle of Sabine Pass, 402 

Welles, Gideon, 398; cited, 
398n; comments of on 
Battle of Sabine Pass, 
408-409 


Wells, E. L., Jr., 360 

Wells, artesian, 100 

Wentworth, Edward Norris, 
book by reviewed, 373-374 

Werden, Perry, 455 

Western Cross Timbers Belt, 
155 

West Indies: Brahman cat- 


tle in, 427; natives in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 
199 
West’s Mansion House Hotel 
in Natchez, Mississippi, 
180 


West Texas: early scouting 
in, 357-358; migration into 
(1845-1860), thesis on men- 
tioned, 238 

West Texas Historical So- 
ciety, meets, 121 

Westward movement of pop- 
ulation, 207-208; see also 
East Texas, migration 
into; Population move- 
ment 

Wham, J. W., 390n 

Wharton, —, regiment of in 
Civil War, 213 

Wharton County: floods in, 
423-424; navigation of Col- 
orado River in, article on, 
410-426 

Whatley, W. A., 357 

Wheat, J. E., article by 
mentioned, 120 

When Destiny Called, review 
of, 468-469 

Whetten, Nathan L., book 
by reviewed, 471-473 

White, —, abolitionist, 266 

White, Francis M., 224 

White, Mrs. J. W., cited, 397 

White, T. Lawrence, joins 
Association, 126 

White, William Wilson, 238; 
article by, 259-285; cited, 
329n; contributor’s note 
on, 377; data on migra- 
tion supplied by, 340, 341 

White Man (Jacksboro), 270 

Whiting, Henry Macomb, 102 

Whiting, William H. C., 
cited, 419-420, 421; clears 
Colorado River raft, 422 

Whitman, Marcus, 53 

Wickersham, —, attorney 
general, cited, 310n 

Wiederaenders, A. G., book 
review by, 135-137 

Wiedermann, B. A., 
Association, 125 

Wiggins, Hogg and Felton, 
drugstore in Henderson, 
268 

Wilcox, Cadmus Marcellus, 
231 

Wilhelm, Mrs. J. R., 93 

Willett, —, abolitionist, 266 

Williams, Amelia W., cited, 
84n, 36n, 37n, 39n, 41n, 


joins 
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42n, 43n, 44n, 86, 92, 177n, 
178n, 181n 
Williams, B. F., cited, 425n 


Williams, George Augustus, 
note on, 445 


Williams, Hy, 110 

Williams, J. A., 226 

Williams, J. W., 93 

Williams, Samuel May, pa- 
pers of, cited, 110 

Williams, Thomas Greenhow, 
note on, 446 

Williams, firm of McKinney 
and, 110 

Williamson, Hugh, 242 

Williamson, Robert Lee, joins 
Association, 462 

Williamson, Robert McAlpin, 
116-119, 128-130 

Williamson County, 
nial of, 241 

Williams Settlement, 460 

Wilmington Island, 80 

Wilson, Miss Elizabeth, joins 
Association, 462 

Wilson, Henry Lane, cited, 
308n 

Wilson, Katharine, book by 
reviewed, 466-468 

Wilson, Woodrow, 135-137 

Wilson Creek, 423 

Wilson Creek and Colorado 
Canal Company, chartered, 
423 


centen- 


Wilson: The Road to the 
White House, reviewed, 
135-137 


Winkler, E. W., 89, 92, 234; 


Index 


book by mentioned, 448; 
check list of Texas im- 
prints edited by, 66-82, 
209-226; cited, 86n, 37n, 
38n, 39n, 40n, 109n; con- 
tributor’s note on, 1465, 
258; presents letter to 
Texas Collection, 123 
Winston, James E., cited, 
164n, 167n, 168, 178n, 179n 
Winton, Mrs. J. H., joins 
Association, 463 
Wipprecht, Rudolph, 391 
Wiring a Continent: The 
History of the Telegraph 


Industry in the United 
States, 1832-1866, review 
of, 374-376 


Wisconsin: as source of mi- 
gration to East Texas, 25, 
27, 30-31, 186, 340; as 
source of migration to Tex- 
as, 340; as source of mi- 
gration to Texas west of 
Trinity River, 340; natives 
in Texas (1850 and 1860), 
198 

Woffard, Mrs. Henry, 93 

Woldert, Albert, 89, ¥2; book 
by reviewed, 247-248 

Woll, Adrian, 180; route of, 
445 

Wood, —, abolitionist, 266 

Wood, Captain —, at Fort 
Griffin, 404n 

Wood, George K., note on, 
445 


Wood, T. B., breeding of 


Brahman cattle by, 432- 

433 

Wood, T. J., 384 

Woodall, Clara Beth, 90 

Wood County, abolitionists 
in, 272, 274 

Woods, Charles Robert, 351, 
352, 353 

Woodward, Valin R., 93 

Wool, John Ellis, 352 


Wright, Charlie, 235 
Wurttemberg, natives’ in 
Texas (1850 and 1860), 


199; see also Germany 
Wyllie, Robert C., 54 
Wyoming: Frontier State, 

reviewed, 143 
Wyrick, Antoney, abolition- 

ist, 272 


Yager, William O., 72 

Yarborough, Ralph, 92, 93 

Yarborough, Mrs. Ralph, 93 

Years of Crisis: An Outline 
of International History, 
1919-1945, reviewed, 475- 
478 

Young, Hugh H., cited, 396 

Young, Joseph W., 90, 93; 
article by, 398-409; book 
review by, 246-247; con- 
tributor’s note on, 484 


Zavala, Miss Adina de, 92, 93 

Zavala, Lorenzo de, life of 
mentioned, 112 

Zebu cattle, see Brahman 
cattle 

Zitz, Francis H., 391 
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The 
PIONEERING 
SPIRIT 
Still 
Prevails 


Lixz a gleaming thread woven into the 
pattern of Texas history is the pioneering spirit 
of the first trail blazers. Homesteaders... the 
stage coach... the first Texas cattlemen... carrying 
their hopes and dreams on to new frontiers, This same pioneering spirit was evi- 
denced by the group of men who, back in 1913, built the state’s first high-voltage 
electric power transmission line, bringing with it a new era of development for 
farm, business and industry. This high-voltage transmission line was the fore- 
runner of the network of power lines of Texas Power & Light Company destined 
to cover a 52-county area in North, Central and East Texas. Through the years, 
this company has continued to pioneer... in rural electrification, in agricultural 
development and in industrial development. 
In the beginning, Texas Power & Light Company served 13 cities and towns. 
Today, 466 cities, towns and communities in the richest and most populous sec- 
tion of the state are joined together by TP&L’s high-voltage transmission lines, 
More than 235,000 Texans, of whom 68,000 live on farms and in rural areas, 
enjoy more comfortable, prosperous living through TP&L’s low-cost, dependable 
electric service. 
Because of this widespread distribution of electric power, manufacturing plants 
may locate in the section best suited to their industrial needs... and thus take 
advantage of the wide diversity of Texas’ raw materials and natural resources, 
labor, transportation facilities and many other advantages found in the state. 
Contributing more to a higher standard of living and the furtherance of com- 
munity prosperity than any other single factor... TP&L electric service is vital 
to the growth and development of the area it serves. 
With the foresight and vision of careful business management, this company is 
constantly planning and preparing for the future needs of the farms, homes, 
businesses and industries that are making Texas the great state it is today. 


PIONEERS OF TRANSMISSION LINE ELECTRIC SERVICE IN TEXAS 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, President and General Manager 
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CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 
212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We have books and pamphlets on 
Texas and the Southwest 
South and the Civil War 
Religious history, biography 
General Americana 


Let us 
Know your “wants” 
Send you our catalogues 


We buy books 


Gubpride recognized by 


experts everywhere as the world’s 
finest motor oil for automobiles, 


now is also available for— 


Mofor Boats 
Aeroplanes 


Diesel Engines 


This oil refined by the Alchlor 
method is Gulf’s superior lubri- 
cant for today’s fine engines. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON DIVISION 
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apital & Surplus 


$25.000.000 


Largest in the South 


PUBLIC NATIONAL 


of DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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EMPLOYERS 
COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


DALLAS 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


%  Itcarries 56.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. 


* It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


% It provides nearly one-fourth of Texas’ 
annual income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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Texasana 


Allhands, J. L.: Boll Weevil, Recollections of the T.&B.V.R.R.: illus.....$3.50 
ee. Gringo Builders: illus 3.50 
American Guide Series of Histories 

Houston: 76 illus.: 6 maps 3.00 

Beaumont: 44 illus.: 4 maps...... 2.00 

Port Arthur: 46 illus.: 4 maps....... 2.00 
Barker, Eugene C.: Father of Texas: illus.: (Life of Stephen F. Austin) 2.00 
Batte, Lelia M.: Master of the Sycamores, A Novel of Texas Life... 3.50 
Fuchs, John R.: Liberation from Taxation 1.00 
Houston, Gen. A. J.: Texas Independence: illus.: maps de luxe.........10.00 


Hutchinson, F. M.: The Hutchinson Family of Laurens Co., S. C.: illus. 7.50 
Kemp, Louis W.: (with S. H. Dixon) The Heroes of San Jacinto: illus. 7.50 


eer. The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Independence: illus.....10.00 
Kuykendall, Lucy R.: P. S. to Pecos: illus 3.00 
Lane, Rev. J. F., (ed.) Centennial, Diocese of Galveston: 200 illus..... 5.00 
Mackey, Gordon: Tall Tale'n & Oratin’: illus........... 1.75 
Maresh, H. R.: Czech Pioneers in the Southwest: illus.: map................ 6.00 
Martin, Virginia F. P.: Polly, A Rebel Parrot: (juvenile) illus.: wraps 1.00 
Reed, C. T.: Marine Life in Texas Waters: illus.: wraps........................ 1.00 
Schlumpf, Mildred W.: (ed.) Gardeners’ Cook Book: illus. ............ 3.50 
Solms-Braunfels, Carl: Texas 1844-45: illus.: maps 5.00 
Stevens, S. R.: Texas Trees: illus 3.50 


Texas Acad. of Sci. (Non-technical Series) 
Vegetation of Texas: B. C. Tharp: illus. 


Marine Life in Texas Waters: C. T. Reed: illus. set only.................... 2.00 
Welsh, F. B. C.: Mercedes, A New Orleans Hurricane: illus............. 3.00 
Wharton, C. R.: History of Fort Bend County, Texas: illus.: maps...... 5.00 
El Presidente, Life of Santa Anna 2.50 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
P. ©. BOX 404 HOUSTON I, TEXAS 


Warehouse: Salado, Texas 
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The extra quality of 


this fine gasoline 


is revealed in use. 


An automobile engine operating on Hum- 
ble Esso Extra gasoline gives noticeably bet- 
ter performance. You notice extra anti-knock 
quality; you feel extra power; and when a 
mechanic takes the head off the engine, he 
sees that the patented solvent oil in Esso 
Extra has kept the engine extra clean. 


Esso Extra is a premium gasoline. It costs 
a few cents more to fill a gasoline tank with 
Esso Extra than with a regular-grade gas- 
oline, but this small extra cost is repaid in 
extra performance. Try Esso Extra in your 
car. You’ll agree that Esso Extra gives you 
something extra for your money. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 

The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 

BOARD OF EDITORS: 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 


Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
North Carolina Department of Louisiana State University 
Archives and History NANNIE M. TILLEY 
Y C. SWINT East Texas State Teachers 
Vanderbilt University College 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


Contents of the November, 1948, issue (Vol. XIV, No. 4): 

General William T. Sherman and Total War. By John Bennett 
Walters. 

Voluntary Attempts to Reduce Cotton Acreage in the South, 
1914-1938. By Gilbert C. Fite. 

Scientific Interests in Kentucky and Tennessee, 1870-1890. By 
F. Garvin Davenport. 

Citizen Mangourit and the Projected Attack on East Florida 
in 1794. By Richard K. Murdoch. 

Notes and Documents 


Minutes and Resolutions of an Emancipation Meeting in 
Kentucky in 1849. Edited by Clement Eaton. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XIV are available at $4.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 


each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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Are You Crystal Gazing? 


Crystal gazing is one thing—South- 
western Life Insurance is another. 
Looking into the future through a 
crystal ball may “tell your fortune.” 
But you can guarantee it with South- 
western Life Insurance. 

Is your future one of crystal gaz- 
ing—day dreaming—building castles 
in the air? Get a Southwestern Life 
agent to show you today how easy it 
is to assure your financial security 
through Southwestern Life Insur- 
ance. 


South wel Life 


JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE @ DALLAS 
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Announcing a Limited First 
Edition of a book likely to become 


a treasured collector's item 


and Other Hill Country Ballads 


by CARLOS ASHLEY 
illustrated by HAROLD BUGBEE 


As typical of the hill country of the South as houn’ 
dogs and coon hunting, That Spotted Sow is a col- 
lection of poems by Texas’ first statesman-poet since 
Mirabeau B. Lamar. Carlos Ashley grew up with 
people like the Widder, the Cedar-Whack, and Aunt 
Cordie and he writes about them in a loving and 
whimsical manner that has delighted hundreds of 
people who have heard him read his poems before 
luncheon clubs and other civic organizations all over 
the Southwest. 


Harold Bugbee, the noted cowboy artist from Clar- 
endon, has contributed a score of illustrations for the 
book. Printed in two colors, they add enchantment 
to the ballads about people and half-forgotten scenes 
in the hill country of the Southwest. Cloth; jacket; 


64 pages. $2 
At your favorite bookstore 


THE STECK COMPANY x AUSTIN 
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x have a stake in Texas’ growth 
and prosperity when you insure your 
future with Southland Life. Your pre- 
miums, invested by the Company in 
highest type Texas loans, have pro- 
moted vital industrial expansion, in- 
creased employment and payrolls, im- 
proved municipal services and _ pro- 
vided better homes for our citizens. During 1948, Southland Life 
invested over $19,000,000.00 in Texas securities and mortgages. 


Thus, your Southland Life premium investments provide not only 
a secure future for you and your family but also promote the growth 
and prosperity of our State making Texas a better place in which 
to live and raise our children. 


Over $275,000,000.00 insurance in 


force—over $72,750,000.00 assets H 
—over $55,000,000.00 paid to 
policy holders and beneficiaries 
since organization. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
W.C. President Home Office: DALLAS 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 


TEXAS, SOUTHLAND LIFE and 
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EVERY TEXAN LOVES TWO CITIES 
—HIS OWN AND 


SAN ANTONIO? 


WE ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
THE FIRST ADEQUATE HISTORY 
OF TEXAS’ MOST HISTORIC CITY 


The title is— 


CITY OF 
FLAMING 
ADVENTURE 


The Chronicle of San Antonio 


BY BOYCE HOUSE 


The history of Texas for a century and a half was largely the 
history of San Antonio. San Antonio was the chief city when Texas 
was, in turn, part of the empire of Spain, a province of Mexico, a 
republic, a member of the Confederacy and a state of the American 
Union. Here is the first real chronicle of this old city—and Boyce 
House’s greatest work involving years of research. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND BOUND 
April Price will be $2.95 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Texas’ Own Publishers 


San Antonio 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.—AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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The Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


Volume 
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THE 
QUARTERLY 


VOLUME LII 


Jury, 1948 To AprIL, 1949 


EDITOR 


H. CARROLL 


Associate Editors 


RupDOLPH L. BIESELE CuHarLes W. HACKETT 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


1949 
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THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


1897 —— The Oldest Learned Society in Texas — 1897 


PRESIDENT 
P. I. NIxon 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
HERBERT GAMBRELL 
GeorcE A. HILL, JR. CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
EARL VANDALE 


DIRECTOR 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
Mrs. CoraL Horton TULLIS 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT, P. I. NIXON 
Ex-PRESIDENT, L. W. KEMP 
Ex-PRESIDENT, HARBERT DAVENPORT 
Ex-PRESIDENT, W. E. WRATHER 
VICE-PRESIDENT, HERBERT GAMBRELL 
VICE-PRESIDENT, GEORGE A. HILL, JR. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, EARL VANDALE 
VICE-PRESIDENT, CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Ex-DIrEcTorR, WALTER P. WEBB 
Director, H. BAILEY CARROLL 

STATE LIBRARIAN, FRANCIS HENSHAW 


Fellows 


RALPH STEEN for term ending 1949. 

R. L. BIESELE for term ending 1950 
EUGENE C. BARKER for term ending 1951 
ADINA DB ZAVALA (Life) 


Members 


WALACE HAWKINs for term ending 1949 
MERLE DUNCAN for term ending 1950 
REx STRICKLAND for term ending 1951 
J. Evetts Hatey for term ending 1952 
ApaMs for term ending 1953 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


P. I. Nrxon 
EvGENE C. BARKER WALTER P. WEBB 
RupoLpH L. BIESELE E. W. WINKLER 
CHARLES W. HACKETT HERBERT GAMBRELL 
H. Bamey CARROLL J. L. CLARK 
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Fellows 


The constitution of the Association provides that “members who show, 
by published work, special aptitude for historical investigation may become 
Fellows. ... The number of Fellows shall never exceed fifty.” The present 
list of Fellows is as follows: 


Acheson, Mr. Sam 

Asbury, Prof. S. E. 
Barker, Prof. Eugene C. 
Biesele, Prof. R. L. 

Bolton, Prof. Herbert Eugene 
Carroll, Prof. H. Bailey 
Castafieda, Dr. Carlos E. 
Clark, Prof. J. L. 

Cox, Prof. I. J. 

Crane, Judge R. C. 
Davenport, Mr. Harbert 
De Zavala, Miss Adina 
Dunn, Dr. William Edward 
Dobie, Prof. J. Frank 
Elliott, Dr. Claude 

Emmett, Mr. Chris 
Gambrell, Prof. Herbert P. 


Garrett, Dr. Kathryn 
Geiser, Prof. S. W. 
Greer, Dr. James K. 
Hackett, Prof. Chas. W. 
Haggard, Dr. J. Villasana 
Haley, Mr. J. Evetts 
Hill, Mr. George A., Jr. 
Hogan, Prof. William R. 


Holbrook, Mrs. Abigail C. 


Holden, Prof. W. C. 
Kemp, Mr. L. W. 
McCaleb, Dr. Walter F. 
McGregor, Mr. Stuart 
Miller, Prof. E. T. 

Neu, Dr. C. T. 

Nixon, Dr. P. I. 

Potts, Dr. C. S. 


Powell, Dr. Anna 
Raymond, Dr. Dora Neill 
Richardson, Prof. Rupert N. 
Rister, Prof. Carl Coke 
Schmitz, Rev. Joseph 
Schoen, Dr. Harold 

Shelby, Miss Charmion 
Smither, Miss Harriet 
Steen, Dr. Ralph 

Tucker, Mr. Philip C. 8rd 
Vandale, Mr. Earl 
Villavaso, Mrs. Ethel Rather 
Webb, Prof. W. P. 
Williams, Dr. Amelia 
Winkler, Mr. Ernest Wm. 
Wrather, Mr. W. E. 


Honorary Life Members 


The constitution provides that “persons who rendered eminent service 


to Texas previous to annexation may become Honorary Life Members 
upon being recommended by the Executive Council and elected by the 
Association.” In 1897 all surviving members of the Battle of San Jacinto 
were elected Honorary Life Members. Honorary Life Membership is the 
highest honor which can be conferred by the Association; it is given only 
for eminent and distinguished service to Texas. 

The present Honorary Life Members are: 


Perry, Mrs. Hally Bryan 
Waggener, Mr. Leslie 


Beazley, Miss Julia 
McCaleb, Mr. Walter F. 
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Life Members 


The constitution provides also that “such benefactors of the Association 
as shall pay into its treasury at any one time the sum of one hundred dollars, 
or shall present to the Association an equivalent in books, MSS., or other 
acceptable matter, shall be classed as Life Members.” 


The Life Members at present are: 


Allen, Mr. Austin F. 
Ardrey, Mr. Rushton L. 
Arnold, Mr. M. L. 
Atwell, Mr. Webster 
Baker, Mr. Hines H. 
Barker, Mr. J. M. 
Beazley, Miss Julia 
Bierschwale, Margaret 
Black, Judge Charles Lunn 
Blount, Mrs. Guy 
Bobbitt, Mr. R. L. 
Buchanan, Mr. A. A. 
Carroll, Mr. H. Bailey 
Carroll, Mr. J. Speed 
Cartwright, Mr. and Mrs. J. I. 
Clark, Mr. J. F. 

Collins, Mr. Carr P. 
Cox, Mr. I. J. 

Crane, Mr. R. C. 
Davidson, Mr. W. S. 
Deussen, Mr. Alexander 
Dilworth, Mr. Thomas G. 


Donaldson, Mrs. Nanna Smithwick 


Donoghue, Mr. David 
Dougherty, Mr. James R. 
Dreyfuss, Mr. Sol 

Duncan, Mrs. J. Bruce 
Edwards, Mrs. Lillian Owens 
Elliott, Mr. Claude 

Gard, Mr. Wayne 

Gilbert, Mr. Harvey Wilbarger 
Gleason, Rev. Joseph M. 


Goss, Mrs. Jesse M. 

Gracy, Mrs. Alice Duggan 
Graves, Mr. Ireland 

Green, Mr. Holmes 

Green, Mr. W. A., Jr. 
Gutsch, Mr. Milton R. 
Hamric, Mr. Darrell H. 
Hanrick, Mr. R. A. 
Harrell, Mr. E. C. 

Harris, Mr. Beverly D. 
Hefley, Mr. W. T. 

Hertzog, Mr. Carl 

Hill, Mr. Vernon B. 
Holbrook, Mrs. T. J. 
Hollimon, Mr. Blaine S., Jr. 
Humphrey, Mr. J. A. 
Hutcheson, Judge J. C., Jr. 
Jones, Mr. John Leddy, Jr. 
Jones, Mrs. John Leddy, Jr. 
Jones, Mr. Roland 

Kemp, Mr. L. W. 
Leachman, Mr. Neth L. 
Leachman, Mr. Thomas G. 
Magruder, Mrs. Hamilton 
Maresh, Dr. Henry R. 
Mayer, Mr. F. M. 
Milby, Mrs. C. H. 


Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 

W. Henry 
Mitchell, Mr. Homer R. 
Moody, Col. W. L. 
Moore, Mrs. John M. 
Morehead, Mr. C. R. 


Baker Hotel of Dallas, Inc. 
Arthur A. Everts Company 


Morris, Mr. J. 8S. 
Murchison, Mr. Kenneth 
Neu, Mr. C. T. 

Norvell, Mrs. Lipscomb 
Norville, Mrs. Claudia 
O’Donnell, Mr. C. F. 
Parten, Mr. J. R. 

Pew, Mr. John G. 

Powell, Miss Anna 
Scarbrough, Mr. and Mrs. Lem 
Schmidt, Mr. John 
Schreiner, Mr. W. Scott 
Shepherd, Mr. James L., Jr. 
Smith, Mr. Eugene B. 
Staiti, Mrs. H. T. 

Stone, Mr. Hugh Lamar 
Storey, Mr. R. G. 
Streeter, Mr. Thomas W. 
Thompson, Mr. Brooks 
Timn, Mr. C. A. 
Waggener, Mr. Nelson 
Waggener, Mr. William 
Warren, Mr. David. M., Jr. 
Warren, Mr. Randolph J. 
Webb, Mr. Mack 

Weeks, Mr. Matt 
Willacy, Mr. John G. 
Williams, Miss Amelia 
Williamson, Judge J. D. 
Wooten, Mr. Ben H. 
Wythe, Mr. George 
Young, Mr. Eldon 


Sustaining Members 


Sustaining Members contribute to the work of the Association $250, 


payable, if desired, over a period of five years. 


Blaffer, Mr. R. L. 

Cate, Mr. Henry H. 
Dahl, Mr. George L. 

De Montel, Mr. E. C. 
Greer, Mr. George J. 
Hager, Mr. Dilworth S. 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volume 
V which is OP) may be had for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 


$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 

$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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